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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 


address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of November to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 


back numbers. 


riers can supply Postal money orders. 
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GOOD many letters come to us each 
year practically saying what this 
extract from a recent letter says: 


‘The one inconsistency I have ever 
found in your magazine is your high 
editorial standard on moral questions 
and your corset advertisements. Leav- 
ing aside all question of the cffensive 
character of those advertisements, 
showing undressed women in a public 
print, you surely must know that the 
corset is one of the most injurious 
articles of women’s dress ‘in existence 
today.” 


This ‘‘inconsistency,”’ which so many of 
our readers seem to see, is purely imagin- 
ary. Ifit were real the advertising pages 
of this magazine would be as firmly and 
absolutely closed to the advertisements 
of corsets as they now are to the advertise- 
ments of ‘‘patent medicines” and other 
dangerous commodities. But the corset 
is not ‘‘one of the most injurious articles 
of women’s dress in existence today,” 
and we say this with knowledge, after a 
careful study of the whole question ex- 
tending over a period of years. Quite to 
the contrary, the corset is an essential and 
perfectly healthful adjunct to a woman’s 
toilet 7f—and there is the pivot of the 
whole question—if a sensible corset is 
chosen and if that corset is properly worn. 
There has never to our knowledge—and 
we have read reams on the subject—been 
published a single article from any careful 
and reliable authority on anatomy that 
has proved—mind you, we say proved— 
any possible injury as resulting to a 
woman from the proper wearing of a 
good and sensible corset. 


The Trouble With the Corset is not in 
its use, but in its shameful abuse. But 
that women choose to abuse themselves 
by an improper wearing of the corset is 
no argument against the corset itself. 
On that line of argument we might just 
as well condemn the wearing of shoes 
because scores of women insist on squeez- 
ing their feet into shoes several sizes too 
small for them. Or we might as well say 
that we must all do without heels to our 
shoes simply because a lot of silly women 
choose to wear heels so built up that they 
cannot walk healthfully or comfortably. 
No article of dressis injurious to a woman 
so long as it permits free and natural cir- 
culation of the blood; and the corset, 
properly worn, is in no sense a hindrance 
to such healthful circulation. Nor is this 
a personal opinion, but a consensus of 
the opinions of authoritative and leading 
physicians and physiologists. 


We Must Not Lose Sight of one very 
essential fact: that there is a great deal 
of baseless and hysterical agitation by 
unintelligent agitators against what are 
glibly termed ‘evils,’ which, in reality, 
are not in themselves evils at all. It is 
simply that your unintelligent agitator 
fails to make a distinction between use 
and misuse. And of no article in the 
feminine realm is this so true as of the 
corset. Reams of unintelligent and 
sweeping condemnation have been writ- 
ten against the corset, hundreds of letters 
have come to this office railing against 
it, and our amazement at it all has been 
that people so completely fail to make 
the simple distinction between use and 
abuse. Were this magazine to agitate 
one-half of the supposed ‘evils’? which 
are luridly pictured to it by well-meaning 
but misinformed readers THE Laptgs’ 
HoME JOURNAL would be a veritable 
nightmare to read. And each one of 
these “evils” is invariably, in the mind 
of the writer, “the greatest curse in 
American life today.”” And in the 
honest opinion of hundreds who have 
read supposedly very wise (and most 
plausible) arguments against the corset, 
that, In particular, is, above all others, 
“the most injurious evil in America 
today.” 

sut this magazine cannot, for one mo- 
ment, see the slightest ‘‘inconsistency”’ 
between its editorial standard on morals 
and its advertisements of the corset—not 
when the proper distinction is made. 





As to the “Offensive Character” of 
corset advertisements, ‘‘showing un- 
dressed women,” that is another matter 
and ®ore legitimately open to discussion. 
This magazine is extremely careful in 
the limitations which it sets upon the 
extent to which the female figure shall be 
shown clad in other than outer garments. 
We have again and again annoyed manu- 
facturers of corsets and other articles of 
woman’s underwear by what are uni- 
versally known in the publishing world 
as our “rigid and fussy rules’’—rules 
stricter and more rigid, perhaps, than 
those followed by any other magazine. 
But there is a limit to which this maga- 
zine can go in its right to say what and 
how an advertiser shall advertise. This 
is primarily a woman’s magazine, and it 
is perfectly proper and in order that 
there should be inoffensively advertised 
within its pages all those articles which 
fall within the actual and rightful needs 
of women. 

The fact so often embodied in letters 
of criticism that so many men and young 
men read THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
and that, therefore, corsets shown on 
the figure are not, by reason of being seen 
by masculine eyes, proper for presenta- 
tion in this magazine, is, to say the least, 
a trifle far-fetched: it is certainly not a 
fair criticism and holds no relation to the 
main argument. One might, with equal 
fairness, say that no articles of men’s 
underwear should be advertised in a 
periodical primarily for men because girls 
and women read it. Pray, what medi- 
ums of advertising would, in this line of 
argument, be left to the manufacturers 
of these needful adjuncts to man’s or 
woman’s dress? There is always a cer- 
tain fitness of things, and surely this sense 
of fitness applies to the presentation of 
women’s undergarments in a woman’s 
periodical — provided always, of course, 
that the limits of reasonable decency are 
not overstepped. 


There is Always a Danger of overdoing 
a good thing, of carrying any argument 
beyond reasonable limits. This maga- 
zine carefully investigates the reliability 
of every advertiser whose business is 
admitted into its pages: it sees to it, 
so far as is humanly possible, not only 
that the concern back of the advertise- 
ment is reliable, but also that the article 
advertised is as it is claimed to be. It 
decides, too, within the strictest possible 
limits of reason, whether the article is 
properly presented free of all reason- 
able and legitimate objections. But that 
is as far as its trusteeship can go. The 
question of the advertisements of corsets, 


their method of presentation and the 
limit to which they shall show the un- 
dressed feminine figure, has again and 
again been debated in this office. The 
management of the magazine has fixed 
for itself what it believes are reasonable 
limitations: limitations reasonable to 
the advertiser and protective to the 
reader. What these limitations are can 
be seen in the corset advertisements pre- 
sented in its pages. They are simply 
based on the principle that no more of 
the nude female figure shall be shown 
than is strictly necessary to the showing 
of the fit of the corset on the figure. And 
so long as the manufacturers of corsets 
believe, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
the adequate showing of their product 
is possible only in an advertisement on 
the figure itself, this magazine does not 
feel that it can restrict them any further. 


One Fact Must, However, not be over- 
looked, if the word of the manufacturers 
is to be believed, and we think it can 
be: that the presentation in an adver- 
tisement of the corset on the female 
figure itself is not so much a matter of 
their own desire as it is in response to the 
expressed desire of women themselves. 
Again and again where a corset has been 
shown of itself in an advertisement, not 
on a figure, women have written saying: 
‘“That is all very well, but why don’t you 
show your corset on the figure? We want 
to see how it fits to the form.’’ Person- 
ally, I think the number of women who 
cannot see the fit of a corset except on an 
imaginary figure are few in number, but 
your average advertiser is a very sensi- 
tive person who is easily influenced by a 
few letters which he is quick to multiply 
imaginatively in numbers. I believe— 
and I base my belief on personal inquiry 
—that the corset manufacturer who in 
his advertising matter would make a point 
of abolishing the use of the undressed 
figure upon which to show his product, 
and show his corset by itself, or in its effect 
upon the fit of the outer dress of women 
—where, after all, comes the final test of 
a corset— would come nearer to the ideal 
and most generally acceptable manner 
of presenting his product. He would 
certainly cease to offend one class of 
women, whatever be their number, who 
now unquestionably object to the por- 
trayal of the undressed figure in an 
advertisement. But this magazine can 
only suggest this method as wise and 
most practicable: it cannot insist upon 
it so long as no actual law of reasonable 
proprieties is violated. It resolves itself 
into this final question: Is it wise for an 
advertiser to offend the sensibilities of 
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$100 for Wedding Tables 


WwW! WISH to obtain some good and original photographs of 
appropriately decorated 
They may show either a wedding breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
table, or a table set for a collation to be served for a wedding 
reception, either in the daytime or evening. 
A First Prize of $50 
A Second Prize of $25 
A Third Prize of $15 
A Fourth Prize of $10 
All other desirable photographs will be purchased at generous rates. 
Each photograph must be at least 5x7 inches in size, and be 
accompanied by not more than 150 words of description. 
full name and address on each photograph, and paste description 
on back of photograph if practicable. 
return of pictures, as all unavailable material will be destroyed: 
‘The judges reserve the right to withhold 
awards if pictures are not up to the desired standard. 
must reach this office on or before November 5, 1909. Address: 


THe Weppinc-TasLe Eprror 
THe Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


for wedding festivities. 


We offer: 


Give 


Do not inclose postage for 


All material 























any woman when the entire success of 
his advertisement depends upon win- 
ning her most favorable opinion and con- 
fidence? And that the present method of 
portraying the corset industry in adver- 
tisements in which are used the undressed 
figures is not acceptable to all women 
admits of no question. 


Another Point of Inability on our 
part with regard to corset advertising 
does not seem clear to the average reader. 
Letters come pointing to some specific 
corset advertised, declaring that such a 
corset if worn by a woman would be con- 
ducive to absolute physical injury, and 
that such corsets mean nothing ‘but 
sheer murder to future generations.” 
But the point is lost sight of that it is not 
the province of a magazine to make up a 
woman’s mind as to which particular cor- 
set she shall or shall not buy. So long as 
this magazine publishes corset adver- 
tisements it must publish the advertise- 
ments of all different kinds and grades of 
corsets, provided it can satisfy itself as to 
the reliability of the advertiser and of 
the statements made in his advertise- 
ment. It cannot discriminate: it would 
be ridiculous for this magazine to set 
itself up as a mentor as to what kind of 
corset shall be advertised and what kind 
shall not. All it can do is to present 
a reliable advertisement: it is for the 
reader to decide whether she will or will 
not buy. Ifa particular corset advertised 
is, as is so often stated in letters, ‘‘con- 
ducive to absolute physical injury on its 
very face,” then the advertisement is of 
itself its own worst enemy and presents 
its own chief danger-signal. It is impos- 
sible for a magazine to recognize the 
argument often made that these mani- 
festly-injurious corsets are seen by 
thoughtless girls and bought by them 
because they are presented in the maga- 
zine. The fact must not be lost sight of 
that a magazine can present arguments, 
whether in its editorial or advertising 
matter, but it cannot supply the intelli- 
gence with which to accept or reject those 
arguments. Something must be left to 
the reader. All that a woman has to do is 
to pass such an advertisement by and not 
purchase. And, believe us, the adver- 
tisement will soon be conspicuous for its 
absence. An unprofitable advertisement 
is not long continued. 


We have written rather at length on 
this question of corset advertisements be- 
cause so many of our readers have, to our 
minds, wrongly viewed our relation to 
them. We are now on record once and 
for all, and, if our views fail to meet with 
approval by all, at least they will be 
understood. 


The Popular Doll Pages 


HIS number of THE Laptrs’ Home 

JOURNAL completes a year of the popu- 
lar ‘‘Lettie Lane” doll pages that have 
been so much enjoyed by the children. 
We intended to continue the pages in this 
number by beginning an entirely new 
series quite in the nature of a surprise. 
But some time ago we published Lettie’s 
sister as a bride and forgot to give the 
bridegroom—a curious oversight. We 
did not notice it, but the children did and 
scores have asked for the bridegroom — 
naturally. So Miss Young had to change 
her plans and create a bridegroom. In 
this she got so interested that she felt like 
making a complete wedding party: the 
bridegroom, the maid of honor, the best 
man, the minister, the bridesmaids, the 
flower-girls and the wedding guests. In 
other words, for the first time in doll 
history there has been created a complete 
wedding party. But the change of plan 
occasioned a delay, so we have to omit the 
page from this number. But next month 
we will begin, in a series of the best 
pages yet given, ‘‘Lettie’s Sister’s Wed- 
ding.”’ So the children should be sure 
to keep the page of Lettie’s sister which 
we gave in THE JOURNAL last March, and 
then they will have the first complete 
wedding ever given in paper dolls. 
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The Line He Carried 


ISHOP WATTERSON, of Nebraska, was 
never at a loss for an answer to impertinent 

questions. One day he met a man on the train 
who mistook him for a traveling salesman, and 
started in to quiz the Bishop. 

‘Do you represent a big house?” he began as 
an opener. 3 

“The very biggest on earth,” replied the 
Bishop with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘What’s the name of the firm!” continued 
the questioner. 


‘‘Lord and Church,” smiled the Bishop 
pleasantly. 
‘Hum! ‘Lord and Church!’ Never heard of 


it. Got any branch houses anywhere?” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed; branch houses all over the 
world.” 

‘‘Hum! That’s queer! Never heard of them. 
Is it boots or shoes?” 

‘*Neither.”’ 

**Oh, I see; dry goods, I suppose.” 

‘*Well, yes; they do call my sermons that 
sometimes.” 


Did as She was Told 


‘“*\TOW remember, Mary,’ the teacher said 
just before the school exercises, ‘‘if you 
forget some of the words when you are singing 
your song don’t stop. Keep right on. Say 
tum-tum-tummy-tum, or something like that, 
and the words will come back to you and nobody 
will know the difference. Now don’t forget.” 
On exhibition day little Mary electrified her 
audience with 


‘ and she wears a wreath of roses 
Around her tummy-tum-tum.” 


He Lived There, All Right 


N ANXIOUS father got wind of the rumor 
that his son was leading rather a convivial 

life at college. But the son strenuously denied 
the charge in letters to his father. Still unsatis- 
fied, the father made an unexpected visit to his 
son’s lodging-place, and giving the bell a manly 
pull was met by a grim-faced landlady. 

‘‘Does Mr. James Smith live here?” asked 
the father. 

‘*He does,” replied the landlady. ‘‘ Bring him 
right in.” 


He Followed the Text 


HE father wanted to test the generous nature 
of his son, so as the boy was going to church 
one morning he said 

‘‘Here, Benny, are a quarter and a penny. 
You can put whichever you please in the con- 
tribution box.” 

Benny thanked his papa and went to church. 

Curious to know which coin Benny had given, 
his papa asked him when he returned, and 
Benny replied: 

‘*Well, Papa, it was this way. The preacher 
said the Lord loved a cheerful giver, and I knew 
I could give a penny a good deal more cheerfully 
than I could give a quarter, so I put the penny 
in.” 


What His Mother Knew 


RS. RUTH McENERY STUART?’S imita- 
tion of the negro dialect is excellent, and 
her small son, who was very proud of her accom- 
plishment in this line, frequently boasted of it 
among the other children. Once, when some of 
his schoolmates were vaunting the accomplish- 
ments of their several mothers, he was over- 
heard to declare: 
‘Well, my mother is smarter than any of 
yours. She can speak two languages.” 
‘‘What are they?” demanded his companions. 
‘*White and colored.” 





Just a Starter 


CROTCHETY old farmer had trouble with 
his neighbor, and as a result sought his 
counsel. 

‘*T want yeow ter write him a letter an’ tell 
him this here foolishness hez got ter stop,” he 
declared firmly. ‘‘I know what I want ter say, 
but I ain’t got the larnin’ ter put it just right.” 

‘What do you want to say?” the lawyer 
asked. 

‘‘Wa-all, begin by tellin’ him thet he’s the 
durndest, lyin’est, thievin’est, low-downest 
skunk on airth—and then work up.” 


He Had One Question 


HREE men had come to see a prosperous 

shoe manufacturer of Rhode Island. He had 
invited them to go over his new factory. The 
day was warm, and one of the guests was stout. 
At the factory they took an elevator to the top 
of the building, the seventh floor, where the cut- 
ting was done. Mr. Blank then conducted his 
guests through the factory, following the course 
that a pair of shoes would take in the process of 
making. When the party at last reached the 
first floor the stout man wiped his heated face 
and turned to his host. 

‘*There is one question, Mr. Blank, that I 
should like to ask.”’ 

“*And what is that, sir?” 

**T should like to know if we are 
State of Rhode Island?” 
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It Delayed the Play 


‘““CYTHELLO” was being played by colored 

home talent. At the place where Othello 
asks Desdemona where the handkerchief is 
which he has given her the Moor approached 
Desdemona and cried: ‘‘ Des-da-mona, wha’ is 
dat han’k’chief?” 

No answer. 

Louder: ‘‘De-De-Des-da-mona, wha’ is dat 
han’k’chief?” 

Still no answer. 

Still louder: ‘‘De-De-Des-da-mona, I com- 
mand yo’ to give me dat han’k’chief!” 

Just then an old negro woman arose in the 
rear of the room and exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, look 
heah, Nathan, wipe yo’ nose on yo’ sleeve and 
let dat play go on!” 
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Couldn't Blame the Fish 


BROAD-MINDED Presbyterian dominie, 
whose parish was near the headwaters of the 
Susquehanna, had among his parishioners a 
character who was more punctual at the fishing- 
hole down by the river than he was at church 
on Sundays. Bright and early one Monday 


mornigg this Sabbath fisherman called the 
preagher to the door and presented him with a 


very ‘fine and tempting string of pickerel. The 
dominie was very profuse with his thanks for a 
gift that was indeed welcomed. 

‘*But, look here, Parson,” said the man, still 
retaining the fish, ‘‘ those fish were caught yister- 
day, and maybe your conscience won’t let ye 
eat ’em.” 

‘* Never mind that,” and the dominie stretched 
out his hand for the string, ‘‘there’s one thing 
certain: the pickerel were not to blame.” 


Curious How He Knew It 


OME years ago an expedition from the 

University of Pennsylvania was sent to one 

of our Southern States for the purpose of observ- 
ing a solar eclipse. 

The day before the event one of the professors 
said to an old colored man belonging to the 
household wherein the scientist was quartered: 

“Tom, if you will watch your chickens 
tomorrow morning you'll find that they’ll all go 
to roost at eleven o’clock.” 

Tom was, of course, skeptical; but at the 
appointed hour the heavens were darkened and 
the chickens retired to roost. At this the man’s 
amazement showed no bounds, and he sought 
out the scientist. 

‘*Perfesser,” said he, ‘Show long ago did you 
know dem chickens would go to roost?” 

‘‘About a year ago,” said the Professor smil- 
ingly. 

‘*Well, ef dat don’t beat all!” was the man’s 
comment. ‘‘Perfesser, a year ago dem chickens 
wa’n’t even hatched!” 


Thought it was Time 


HE minister of a rural church gave out the 

hymn, ‘‘I Love to Steal Awhile Away,” 
etc. The regular old precentor being absent, 
his function devolved upon a good old deacon, 
who commenced, ‘‘I Love to Steal,” and then 
broke down. Raising his voice a little higher he 
then sang, ‘‘I Love to Steal.’”’ At length, after a 
desperate cough, he made a final demonstration, 
and roared out, ‘‘I Love to Steal.” 

The effort was too much. Every one but the 
parson was laughing. He rose, and with the 
utmost coolness said: 

‘*Seeing our brother’s propensities, let us 
pray.” 


She Understood! 


aw WAS trying to explain her first baseball 
game to the girl of his heart when a quarrel 
broke out on the diamond. 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter now, posse she 
asked. ‘‘Who is that man they’re all quarreling 
with?” 

‘*He’s keeping the score,” replied Jack. 

**Oh,” said Grace with illumination, ‘‘and 
won’t he give it up?” 


Had His Measure Right 


HE infidel often finds his match in some of 
the old-school preachers. An old veteran of 

the cloth one day listened to an unusually 
blatant infidel asserting his disbelief in God, 
when he at last said to him: 

‘*Yes, yes; I’ve read all about you, sir, a good 
many times.” 

‘*Where, pray?” the infidel asked in delighted 
surprise. 

‘In the Bible that you affect to despise. It 
says: ‘The fool hath said: there is no God.’” 


The Barber’s Best Job 


j HAT was the best job you ever did?” 
inquired the first barber. 

**T once shaved a man,” replied the second 
barber. 

**Go on.” 

‘*Then I persuaded him to have a hair-cut, 
shampoo, facial massage, singe, sea-foam, elec- 
tric buzz, tar spray and tonic rub.” 

“What then?” 

“*By that time he needed another shave.” 
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Nobody Likely to Remember 


N THE United States Scotland has a great 

reputation for learning, and a lady who went 
to that country from Boston expected to find the 
proverbial shepherd quoting Vergil and the 
laborer who had Burns by heart. She was dis- 
illusioned in Edinburgh. Accosting a policeman 
she inquired as to the whereabouts of Carlyle’s 
house. 

‘*Which Carlyle?” he asked. 

‘“Thomas Carlyle,” said the lady. 

‘‘What does he do?” queried the guardian of 
the peace. 

‘‘He was a writer—but he’s dead,” she fal- 
tered. 

‘‘Well, Madam,” the big Scot informed her, 
“‘if the man is dead over five years there’s little 
chance of finding out anything about him in a 
big city like this.” 


Illustrating a Definition 


PY PROVING a match to the browbeating 
lawyer the woman witness is probably in the 
majority. At a recent case in court a woman 
witness was giving pe | damaging evidence 
against the prisoner, and the attorney for the 
defense, nettled at her manner, decided to 
embarrass her if he could. 

“In giving your testimony, madam, I observe 
that you are constantly using the word ‘irony.’ 
May I ask if you comprehend its true meaning?” 

‘Well, I think I do. I will illustrate. If I 
were to call you a gentleman I should unques- 
tionably be indulging in most decided irony.” 


Big Hats and Old Age 


N OPENING the services one Sunday recently 
the pastor of one of the fashionable churches 
said: ‘‘For three Sundays I have asked the 
women in this church to remove their hats 
during service. My appeal has been unheeded, 
and now I see wherein I was wrong. I was 
inconsiderate of the comforts of the aged and 
infirm, sol have made anewrule. Hereafter all 
women of forty years of age or over will be per- 
mitted to wear their hats during the service.”’ 
Within twenty seconds every woman in the 
church was bareheaded. 





Cordial Feelings 


N THE private ward of a hospital there was 
recently a testy old millionaire whose case 
gave his physician considerable difficulty at first. 
‘*Well,” asked the crusty patient one morning, 
‘*how do you find me this morning?” 

‘*You’re getting on fine,’”’ responded the doc- 
tor, rubbing his hands with an air of satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘Your legs are still swollen; but that 
doesn’t trouble me.” 

‘Of course it doesn’t!” howled the old man. 
“*And let me tell you this: If your legs were 
swollen it wouldn’t trouble'me either!” 


Life in a Flat 


ee ELLO, Tom, old man, got your new flat 
fitted up yet?” 
“*Not quite,’’ answered the friend. ‘‘Say, do 
you know where I can buy a folding tooth- 
brush?” 


Tommy’s Inspiration 


HEY were at dinner and the dainties were on 

the table. : 

“*Will you take tart or pudding?” asked Papa 
of Tommy. 

“*Tart,” said Tommy promptly. 

His father sighed as he recalled the many les- 
sons on manners he had given the boy. 

‘““Tart, what?” he queried kindly. 

But Tommy’s eyes were glued on the pastry. 

“Tart, what?” asked the father again, sharply 
this time. 

‘“*Tart first,’”? answered Tommy triumphantly. 


He Knew His Friend 


ERKOWITZ and Sternberg, traveling sales- 
men, met on the train. 

“‘T have just come from St. Louis, where I did 
a tremendous business,” said Berkowitz. ‘‘ How 
much do you think I sold?” 

‘“How should I know?” replied Sternberg. 

“Of course you don’t know, but vhat do you 
guess?” 

“*Oh, about half.’ 

“Half of vhat?” 

‘Why, half vhat you say.” 


Not as Expected 


“THIS boy,” said the proud mother to a 
neighbor, ‘‘do grow more like his father 
every day.” 
And the neighbor, knowing the father, asked: 
‘Do he, now? And have you tried every- 
thing?” : 


Just the Same 


“WsHAT is your name?” asked the Judge of 
the prisoner. 

“Casey, yer Honor,’’ answered the prisoner. 

“Your full name?” asked the Judge. 

‘Just the same, yer Honor,” answered the 
prisoner; ‘‘full or sober.” 
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Lincoln’s Keen Interest 


UST after the second Battle of Bull Run the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce decided that 

President Lincoln was not prosecuting the War 
with enough celerity to conserve the interests 
of business, and so it appointed a committee to 
go to Washington and remonstrate with him 
upon his dilatory tactics. The committee was 
headed by a Mr. Pierce, who thus described the 
interview: 

‘*We found,” he said, ‘‘a man who looked as 
if he had lost all the friends he ever had in the 
world, who invited us to take seats and inquired 
our business. As 1 was the spokesman I opened 
our case, and as I proceeded the President’s face 
relaxed; by-and-by he smiled and betrayed 
actual interest, and by the time I concluded he 
was almost in a broad grin. After I had finished 
he inquired if that was all I had to say, and on 
my saying that I thought it was he asked if 
some of the other gentlemen wouldn’t like to 
~ something. They replied that they thought 
I had fully covered the ground. And then,” 
continued Mr. Pierce, ‘‘what do you suppose 
this solemn man did? Well, he just moved 
his chair over to mine, smoothed his trousers 
over his knee, then reached over and smoothed 
mine down too, and then, with a queer look, 
which none of us will ever forget, he said: 
‘Mr. Pierce, did you ever notice what a difference 
there is in legs?’ What did we do? We grabbed 
our hats and took the first train for Boston—and 
we never dared to report!” 


He Passed 


rr ‘‘You are a freeholder?” 
Talesman: ‘‘Yes, sir; I am.” 
‘*Married or single?” 
‘*Married three years last June.” 
“*Have you formed or expressed any opinion?” 
“*Not for three years, your Honor.” 


A Tender Thought for His Guest 


T WAS in the hotel of a Western mining town 
that the New England guest, registering in 
the office, heard a succession of loud yells. 

‘‘What in the world is that—a murder going 
on upstairs?” he demanded. 

‘*No,” said the clerk, as he slarnmed the book 
and lounged toward the stairs, ‘‘it’s the spring 
bed upin No. 5. That tenderfoot up there don’t 
get the hang of it, and every few days he gets 
one o’ the spiral springs screwed into him like a 
shirt-stud. I guess I’ll have to go up, if there 
ain’t anything more I can do for you, for a few 
minutes.” i 


The Young Die Early 
AN OLD couple lived in the mountains of Fast- 


ern Tennessee; he was ninety-five and she 
ninety. Their son, a man of seventy, died. As 
the old folks crossed the pasture to their cabin 
after the burial the woman noticed a tear roll 
down her husband’s cheek. She patted him 
tenderly on the arm and said: 
‘*Never mind, John, never mind; you know I 
always said we never would raise that boy.” 


Why? 


T WAS a gala occasion at the school, and the 

young lady principal was very anxious that 
her pupils should show off to the best advantage 
before the many ladies present 

So to the first scholar she said: 

““Now, Grace, where was Mary, Queen of 
Scots, born?” 

‘“‘At Linlithgow,” answered the pupil. 

“‘And why was Mary born there?” asked the 
teacher. : 

And sweet little Grace promptly answered: 

“Because, ma’am, her mother was staying 
there.” 


In the Long Ago 


FQ CENTLY, during a violent rainstorm, a 
man called on his mother, entering her 
presence wringing wet. 
. st e 4 3 

““George,”’ said she firmly, ‘‘you ought not to 
expose yourself in such weather. You will get 
pneumonia.” 

“But, Mother,” exclaimed George, with a 
theatrical wave of his hand, ‘‘why should I fear 
the rain? Does it not nurture the grass? Is it 
not life to the flowers?” 

‘*T know, dear, but it is a long time,”’ said the 
good woman, closing a window, ‘‘since you were 
a flower.” 





One on the Lawyer 


HERE are some legal questions that a witness 
cannot answer by a simple yes or no, and a 
browbeating lawyer will sometimes take ad- 
vantage of this fact. One of this class was onc‘ 
demanding that a witness answer a certain 
question either in the negative or affirmative. 
‘*T cannot do it,” said the witness. ‘‘There 
are some questions that cannot be answered by a 
‘yes’ or a ‘no,’ as any one knows.” 
‘*T defy you to give an example to the court,” 
thundered the lawyer. 
The retort came in a flash: ‘‘Are you stil! 
beating our wife?” 
sickly grin spread over the lawyer’s face 
and he sat down. 
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Definitions of Some Musical Terms 


What is the true meaning of the terms sonata, 
nocturne and wuvre posthume? Muss M. P. 
‘*Sonata” meant originally a piece to be 
— as distinct from ‘‘cantata”—a piece to 
sung (suonare, to play; cantare, to sing). 
Both terms have in the course of time acquired 
the meaning of distinct and definite musical 
forms which you may find outlined in any book 
on musical forms. ‘‘ Nocturne” is a composition 
conveying such moods and thoughts as are 
likely to come to us in the stillness of night. The 
quietness applies, however, to the hour and not 
necessarily to the moods and thoughts. ‘‘£uvre 
posthume” is a composition published after the 
death of its composer, and which, with rare ex- 
ceptions, had better remained unpublished. 


Training to be a Concert Pianist 


Having reasons to believe that I have more 
than the average ability as a player, I should 
like to ask under what conditions should I— 
now being twenty-three years old—study to be 
a virtuoso. A. and M. L. 


Taking for granted that you are quite certain 
of being by nature predestined to be a concertist 
(which, I trust, you mean by ‘‘virtuoso”), you 
need not worry about ‘‘conditions,” unless you 
mean the master under whom you are to develop 
your talent. When you choose a teacher go toa 
man who has held an acknowledged position as 
a concertist and has had time to digest and 
mature his experience so as to be able to apply 
it to his students. Such masters are few, but 
there are some (and some of the best) in America. 
Of late some of the concertists, still in full pub- 
lic activity, have accepted pupils; these teachers 
I have not in mind, for I am not convinced that 
they possess the requisite objectivity to handle 
the student according to his, instead of their 
own, individuality. If, however, you pin your 
faith on that kind of teacher you had better go 
to Europe, and, when there, exercise the most 
careful judgment. 


Pursuing Music Studies Alone 


After taking sixty lessons I had to move out 
to the country where there is no teacher, and as 
I wish to go on with my studies I would thank 
you for suggesting some book or books or course 
by which I could go. Mrs. A. H. 


Without knowing how far apart were your 
sixty lessons, what class of teacher you have had 
and at what stage of advancement you have 
arrived, it is impossible to advise you. If you 
will make your statement more precise on these 
points, naming also the music you played, how 
well your playing of it was liked by others, and 
address one of the great, reputable music- 
publishing houses you will, I feel sure, receive 
useful suggestions. Better still, write a very 
complete description of your musical status to 
a good teacher, and be prepared to pay him well 
for his advice. 


Musicianship and Ragtime 
Can the playing of ragtime music prevent one 
from becoming a good musician? M.A.H. L. 


In order to answer your question succinctly 
let me word it a little differently: ‘‘Can one 
who aspires to become a good musician bear the 
agony of playing ragtime music?” No! 


Duple Time Against Triple Once More 


ra | 
a a 
(eu ee 


How should the above-quoted notes be brought 
in with the lower triplets? Mrs. K. H. 

It would be futile to attempt a precise and 
conscious division in such cases. The best, in 
fact the only, way to do is to practice the hands 
separately with an exaggerated accent on each 
beat until the points where the hands meet are 
well conceived and the relative speed ratios are 
well understood. Then try to play the hands 
together, and do not be discouraged if the first 
attempts fail. Repeat the trial often and you 
will finally succeed if the separate practice has 
been sufficient to produce a semi-automatic 
action of the hands. 


The Mechanical Side of Music 


What should an ordinary pupil after three 
years of earnest work be able to do? Is music 
so purely mechanical that any one can become 
a musician who has pluck enough to work for 
several years with very little progress ? 

AN EARNEST STUDENT. 

Music and mechanism are two entirely sepa- 
rate propositions. Like everything else in the 
world they can be brought into relations with 
one another. Technic, when not acquired for 
the purpose of serving as a carrier of musical and 
individual utterance, is a mere sport, game or 


SSe ”» . . . . . 
— Music in its ultimate meaning cannot 
€ learned unless certain qualities of mind and 


body are inborn. Those musicians who acquire 
a great technic without possessing these quali- 
ties I hinted at can never be anything but key- 
board acrobats, and the interest they awaken in 
ener auditors (or rather spectators) cannot 
ciller from that aroused by any other acrobat, 
because they fail to bring their bodily, mechan- 
ical skill into relation with music. ~ 


Always Keep in Touch With Bach 


Do you think that the playing of Bach’s 
works will keep one’s hands in good technical 
condition? And which is the best edition of 
Bach’s piano works? PIANO STUDENT. 


Bach is good for the soul as well as for the 
body and I recommend that you never lose 
touch with him. Which is the best edition 
would be hard to say, but I have found the 
Peters edition to be very good. 


Accompanist Usually Precedes Soloist 


Should an accompanist precede or follow the 
soloist on the stage in a concert or recital, and 
should sex be considered in the matter? I.M.H. 


If the soloist be a man the accompanist should 
precede him on the stage in order to arrange his 
music, the height of his seat or whatever may 
be necessary, during which time the soloist 
salutes the audience. For these reasons it 
should be the same when the soloist is a woman, 
but as women are of the feminine persuasion it 
will, perhaps, look better if the accompanist 
yields precedence to her. 






Where Outside Criticism is Desirable 


Having had twenty months’ lessons and hav- 
ing now mastered the Etudes by Berens, opus 61, 
by Heller opus 47, and Smith’s Octave Studies, 
do you think I am justified in continuing my 
lessons? Mary. 

Assuming that you have really ‘‘mastered” 
the works you mention I can only encourage you 
to continue your lessons; I would, however, 
advise you to obtain an experienced pianist’s 
criticism in order to assure yourself that your 
idea of ‘‘mastering” is right. 


An Absurd Way of Holding the Hands 


I have heard a number of teachers tell their 
pupils to hold their hands while playing as if 
they were holding a ball, ‘‘ because in that posi- 
tion the hand forms a sounding-board for the 
tone.” Is this idea correct ? POW. Be 

The idea that the player’s hand could serve 
as a sounding-board is amusingly absurd. 
The hand cannot serve such a purpose any more 
than can a singer’s shoes. The precept smacks 
of either ignorance or charlatanism. 





Asking Questions of Mr. Hofmann 


R. HOFMANN is prepared to receive any further questions that Journal readers may wish to ask of him. These 
facts, however, should be borne in mind: he has already answered questions in The Journal, and answers to 


questions already printed cannot be repeated. 


Mr. Hofmann has said all hecan say on the question of the number of 


hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners ; he has several times answered ques- 
tions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or 
pedaling ; the use of the metronome or clavier; the age at which to begin piano-playing. And it should be remem- 
bered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions 


by mail. 


Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed 


to Josef Hofmann, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Minor Scales Defined 


What is the difference between the harmonic 
and melodic minor scale? M. P. R. 


If you mean by ‘‘scale” the fundamental ar- 


rangement of whole tones and semi-tones then 


there is but one minor scale: the harmonic. For 
purposes of melodic grace certain modifications 
are often made, of which the one you have prob- 
ably in mind—major sixth and seventh upward, 
minor sixth and seventh downward—is the most 
frequently used. These are, however, by no 
means the only modifications in use. As a 
matter of training, for both the fingers and the 
ear, I suggest that you confine your practice to 
the real—the harmonic—minor scale and leave 
the modifications to those special occasions when 
they occur in your pieces. 


The Rule to Follow About Grace Notes 





In this phrase occurring in the Bridal Chorus 
from ‘‘Lohengrin” should the grace notes be 
struck along with the chief E natural? 





In this passage occurring in Schubert-Liszt’s 
Serenade should the grace notes be struck with 
the chief G? And why are the double notes not 
written one above the other? V.W. 


Biilow’s dictum of adhering to Philipp 
Emmanuel Bach’s suggestion: always to deduct 
the time for the grace notes from their chiefs, 
was very well in its day, but the musical world 
has in so far cut loose from it as it recognizes 
that no rule in art is inflexible, and that the 
promptings of good taste are not to be ignored. 
In the first of the examples above I suggest that 
the grace notes be played before the beat; in 
the second I would do the other way, but in 
saying this I am merely referring to my taste, 
not to yours. 


Experience the Best Guide for Fingering 


What would you suggest to acquire a sys- 
tematic fingering for passages in double thirds, 
sixths, etc. ? MUNCIE. 

Experience! Get a number of Etudes in 
thirds and sixths, such as Chopin’s opus 25, No. 6 
and No. 8. Be sure to get them in a reputable 
edition. One of the best is ‘‘Peters Edition.’ 
Study the fingering. Do not merely practice it, 
but endeavor to find the why and wherefore of 
the fingerings suggested there, and when you see 
more than one set of fingers proposed try them 
all and listen carefully; you will then easily 
find which fingering suits your hand best, with- 
out impairing the prescribed manner of execu- 
tion (legato, staccato or whatever it may be). 


The Accenting of a Brahms Phrase 


Should the following measure in Brahms’s 
Rhapsody in G minor be played as triplets or as 
couplets? Also when the same phrase recurs at 


the end in the left hand alone should the melody 
be brought out? 


i aE 














The place is undoubtedly meant to be played 
in triplets. I would strictly maintain the trip- 
let motion in both hands, but I would also play 
the higher notes (Bp, A, G, D, Bp, A, and so 
forth) with such a touch as if they were pro 
vided with another stem (upward) and hold 
them as if they were quarter notes. It will im 
part a melodic quality to this passage. 


The Playing of Double Thirds 


the general 
practice of thirds, both diatonic and chromatic; 
also, about those in the first movement of the 


F, M,N. 


Please tell me something about 


Grieg Concerto. 


As the playing of passages in single notes 
requires a single legato, so do double 
thirds require an equally close double legato. 
As to the exact details of legato playing I may 


refer you to my book, ‘‘ Piano Pl ying ’” where 
ssed at length in 


close 


you will find the matter discu 
the chapter or ‘Tou h and Techr 


The Mood of the A-Flat Impromptu 


Whatis the tempo (by metronome) of Chopin’s 
Impromptu in A-flat, and what idea did the 
composer embody in it? L. M. W. 


The editions vary in their metronome mark- 
gs, and I believe none of them Your tempo 
will largely depend upon the state of your technic. 
To the second question my reply is that Chopin 
has composed ‘‘music” which—as you know— 
represents thoughts only in a musical sense, 
otherwise it deals with purely psychic processes, 
moods, etc. The humor of this Impromptu is 
mainly an amiable, ingratiating one, here and 
there slightly tinged with a sweet melancholy. 
It should not be played too fast, for it easily 
loses this latter attribute and then sounds like 
a Czerny exercise. A moderate tempo will also 
tend to bring out the many charming harmonic 
turns which, in too quick a tempo, are likely to 
be ‘‘lost in the shuffle.” 


ings 
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“With Ivory Soap and Lukewarm Water.” 


A few months ago, one of our mana- 
gers visited Pittsburg. 

In the course of his stay in that city, he 
found time and opportunity to spend an 
hour or two at the Carnegie Institute. 

The custodian was exceedingly civil. 
He not only showed Mr. X. the principal 
objects of interest but told how and 
where many of them had been secured. 

Finally, Mr. X., accompanied by the 
custodian, entered one of the assembly 
halls, the walls and ceiling of which were 
covered with mural paintings. 

These paintings were as clean and 
bright as if the painter had just finished 
them. 

Mr. X. looked at them for several min- 


utes, admired them greatly, commented 
on their really remarkable appearance 
and then asked: “How do you keep 
those murals so clean?’’ The reply was: 
“With Ivory Soap and lukewarm water.” 


“Yes?” said Mr. X. And there the 


matter ended. 


“But,” you say, “‘I have no mural paint- 
ings that need to be cleaned. What I want to 
know is, how to clean laces, shirt waists, blan- 
kets, curtains, cut-glass and things like that.”’ 

We answer, as did the custodian of the 
Carnegie Institute, ‘“With Ivory Soap and 
lukewarm water.”’ 


That is the very best way that has ever 
been discovered. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory 
Soap. That is why it cleans but does not injure. 


Ivory Soap . 2... 99445. Per Cent. Pure. 
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What are a Father’s Rights? 


YOUNG married couple in their home life were recently 
pictured by Mr. Cromwell Childe in an excellent little 
article in ‘The Brooklyn Eagle.’ The chief value of the 

picture lay in a phase of married life that finds its counterpart 
in scores of homes. . 


THis YouNG MARRIED CoupLe were intelligent 
S people, and, on both sides, of excellent family 





connections. They had no means of their own: 
he was a salaried man and the salary was a 














The meager one, so they lived in a small suburban 
Father’s cottage. They kept one maid: the wife did 
Hour much of her ‘own work.” They had two 





= ~4 babies, a girl between two and three years old 
ated a boy, almost a year old. The young husband was a 
“commuter” from the city and never got home before halt 
after six at night. He had to be at his office at cight o’clock 
each morning. This meant having his breakfast at a quarter 
after six, and leaving the house at a little before seven every 
day except Sunday. 

The young father loved his children. The one great joy of 
his long day was the anticipation of seeing them in the evening. 
What clubs and the theater were to many other men, the sight 
of this little boy and girl was to him. The chief delight of his 
day was his nightly little games with them, and his fondling of 
them, first having them at the supper-table with him, where he 
forgot entirely all the toil of the day. 

It would be half after eight, at least, night after night, before 
the baby would be put to bed—and his father could scarcely 
let him go then. It would be an hour later before the little girl 
would be put to sleep. ‘ Papa’s little girl” 
reluctantly allowed to go. 


was even then 


But Eacu Day, THE NExt Morninoa, found two 





| wae | tired and excited children, worn with their 
| Voss | unnatural waking hours: fretful, difficult to 
4 | amuse. The mother was half distracted and 

Where the | discouraged because the children took up so 
| Children much time that she could not get her work done. 
| Came In | Slowly, but surely, the young wife found the 


I ' 
\ / 


children increasingly difficult to handle, and the 
j The father, unheed- 
ing all this, whistled gayly to himself over his hard day’s work, 
thinking only of the pleasure of the evening before, and of the 
pleasure he was going to have that evening, his mind filled 


effect became visible on the young mother. 


with visions of litthe waving arms and cunning, childish ways. 
One day an older man, an intimate fricnd, himself a 

father, remonstrated with the younger man for keeping the 

babies up so late. But the young father protested. “I have 

a right to play with my children after I come home at night,” 

he argued. ‘It’s all the time I have. You know how 

early I get away in the morning. Put them to bed at six 

; 


Nonsense ! 
all. A father has some rights.”’ 


and seven o'clock! I’d never see them awake at 

“But you are hurting the children,” the friend insisted. 
“You are making them live unnatural lives.” 

“Oh, bosh 

“ Bosh?” “A baby not quite a 
year old brought to the supper-table and kept up until half after 
eight o’clock? A child between two and three kept up until 
nearly half after nine? Do you call that bosh? Do you call it 
bosh that your wife, in addition to all her own work, cannot 
train or manage her children in the daytime because they are 
kept up too late at night? Do you call that bosh?”’ 


,”’ said the young father. 
persisted the older man. 
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But the young husband only kept harping on a “father’s 
rights,’ and the senseless and selfish sacrifice of two children 
goes merrily on in that home today so that the father can have 
his ‘evening hour’’ with his little ones! 





TuHIs YOUNG FATHER Is Not an unusual type, 
as many a young mother, to her sorrow, knows. 
“aten up by his own selfishness, he is absolutely 
blind to the best interests and future health of 





Where the his children, and equally regardless of his wife’s 
Average health. Yet if any one were to tell that man 
| ParentFails| that he is a brute he would be grievously 








| 


offended. This specimen of masculine selfish- 
ness —and Yel God and good wives know how many different 
kinds of the species there are—fails where the average parent 
fails: in a realization that one of the first essentials of parent- 
hood is forgetfulness of self: of absolute self-effacement. But 
there is where the selfishness of Man comes in, and where he 
is weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
amused: he must have his senses gratified: 


fle must be 
he must have his 
day’s work obliterated by his children’s pranks: it is he, he, he! 
Any regard for his wife or children is not within his ken, 
although usually this type of selfish masculinity considers him- 
self a model husband. And not infrequently he is a pious 
father attending church on Sundays with a regularity that is as 
meaningless as it is, in essence, sacrilegious. 


| As ro THE WIFE: “ Wuat Can I Do?” asked a 
| 5 | young wife in this predicament in a recent letter 
| oF | picturing exactly the same conditions as in the 
home described above. ‘I have gently remon- 
| The } strated, but Harry will not listen. ‘They'll 


la 9 ° . » . “TO - 
| Suffering | come out all right, 
| of the Wife | 

» he irrelevantly adds. And on one or two 


occasions when I became more decisive he took offense, and 


he says in an easy, care- 


less way ; ‘children can stand a deal, you know,’ 


for three days we had a blanket of cold mist hang over our 
home.” Unfortunately, there is very little that a wife can do 
where a husband’s sclfishness is concerned, and more’s the pity. 
For selfishness when it takes a good hold on a man is an 
impenctrable mass, and none is so quick to take offense as are 
those who are insufferably full of it. At the same time a mother 
right — 
risk of ‘the blanket 
of cold mist’’—to stand and insist for what she believes to 
be best for the welfare of her child. Ifthe father cannot sce it 
But the child should not suffer. 
ven where the father is busy all weeck—as most men are 


is the natural guardian of her child, and she has a 
and should exercise that right even at the 


he must be made to see it. 
and should be—he has his Sundays when he can enjoy his 


his Saturday 
But if he has not, even if he is engaged all week 


children, and usually, for a part of the year, 
afternoons. 
and Sundays as well, he has absolutely no rights which he 
should exercise to the harm of his wife or children. He was 
aware of his lack of leisure when he married: he must accept 
conditions as he finds them and as he must have known they 
It is not the fault of his wife or children that he 


married when he had no leisure to give them: 


would be. 
it is for him to 
suffer deprivation if any suffering is in order, But to enjoy a 
purely selfish pleasure at the expense of either wife or children 
should not be in the program of any father. 
side of his rights: 


It is absolutely out- 
it should have no place in his sense of manly 
For it is not playing the game which, with him, is, 
and always should be: First, the wife: 
and, last, himself. 


decency. 
second, the children: 
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F THERE was one real—not fancied but real—distinct advantage to be 

gained to American woman by placing the ballot in her hand, as an offset 

to the one fundamental loss she inevitably would face, this magazine 
would, without hesitation, join in an earnest and valiant advocacy of the 
cause. But there is not. 





THE TROUBLE WITH THE EQUAL-SUFFRAGE agitation is 

that it is fundamentally wrong. And the most convincing 
= proof for this statement is to be found in the literature of 
the cause itself. Take this statement alone, quoted from 
the famous “ Woman’s Bible,’’*in which women are advised 














Woman = : he : far Ge ce ae 

pa thus: ‘“‘ The virtue of self-sacrifice has its wise limitations. 
Although it is most commendable to serve our fellow-beings, 

Mother ? 


yet woman’s first duty is to herself, to develop all her own 
powers and possibilities, that she may better guide and 
serve the next generation.” ‘This official dictum was succinctly translated 
by a suffragist leader when she said: “It is better to be a woman than to be 
a mother.” Equal suffrage for women arrays itself, in spirit, against effective 
motherhood, and there it fundamentally fails. And as against that loss of 
power for woman there is no compensating gain. No matter how skillfully 
may be worded the arguments for woman suffrage, this elemental fact 
remains: that as between the power of the ballot and the power of moral 
force—as exerted not by men but by women—there cannot be an instant’s 
doubt as to which is more effective. It was a woman herself who said on 
this subject—and she spoke in words of burning truth to which there is no 
adequate answer: “In natural refinement and elevation of character the 
ideal woman stands a step above the ideal man. If she descend from this 
fortunate position to take part in the coarse scramble for material power 
what chance will she have as against man’s aggressive force? . . . 
She has, under God, the forming and rearing of men in her own hands.” 
And as the Western Congressman well put it in a toast which he said would 
be appropriate when woman voted: ‘‘’To woman: once our superior: now 
our equal!” 














TO REFUSE TO BELIEVE IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE is not, 
fey as some women seem to think, to stand in the way of woman’s 
S real progress. ‘The contrary is exactly true: to oppose 

woman suffrage is distinctly to advance woman’s real 
Women’s progress. There isa kind of progress that does not progress, 
Real and any progress that takes away from woman her greatest 
natural power, the power of moral force in her own sphere, 
and puts into its place—not in addition to it, but in its 
place —a fancied but worthless force outside of her sphere 
where her work would be offset by man’s aggressiveness, is a progress that 
progresses backward instead of forward. ‘The moment that a woman drops 
her scepter of power in the home which is naturally her own, which she 
wields with understanding, where man’s power is as nil, that very moment 
she drops her greatest and most powerful weapon of strength. The instant 
she gets outside of her home she treads on unknown soil, but it is not 
an unoccupied soil for her to sow and till like the domestic soil. She 
finds a ground every inch of which is not only occupied by man, but which 
is also known to him through years of training. Against that stronger, 
more aggressive force which it was necessary man should have—or God 
would not have given it to him—to combat with the rougher problems of 
the outward soil, woman, by her very nature, her training, her fundamental 
creation, stands no fair chance, because in the rougher prowess of combating 
the world’s evils she is not man’s equal any more than in the greater persua- 
sive elements that go to make up the strongest moral force is man the equal 
of woman. Each was given a place and created in different strength for 
that place, and neither can usurp the functions of the other. Thus God 
Himself clearly fixed the fundamental limitations of each: and backward, 
only, is that finite progress that seeks to improve on infinite ways. Lyman 
Abbott expressed it exceedingly well when he said that the prime function 
of government is to protect persons and property; it is not the prime 
function of woman to protect persons and property: she should be the 
protected not the protector. With an intelligent conception of God’s laws, 
plainly written where all who can read may read, we may well be content. 
To develop those laws wisely is to move forward to real progress: to 
circumvent or pervert them is to go backward and is false progress. The 
wise choice is not difficult. 





Progress 
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eo, MANY A MOTHER AND FATHER often have the feeling 
eo that some one else would do better for their boy or girl inthe 
eS | way of their wisest training than they are able to do. We 
—_- love our children almost too much, we think, to be quite as 





Sending firm on all points as we should be. The personal equation 
Children comes out so strongly in every case to complicate matters, 
pe but it is, nevertheless, this very personal equation which 








makes a child’s parents the fittest ones to deal with him. 
Whatever may be the outward appearance, down in every 
child’s heart is a respect for his father and mother and for their authority 
which no one else can command. No one is going to be so patient with his 
frailties or so interested in his future as are his parents. It is possible to 
imagine individual cases when it seems wise to send a very young child 
away from home to be educated; but such cases are few and far between, 
and parents will have to realize that their children when so educated are 
going to grow as strangers to them when it comes to the real, inner life. 
Children can stand a great deal of letting alone, together with a great deal 
of supervision which is not apparent. ‘They will always learn more from 
example than they will from precept, and the parents’ example is the strongest 
factor in their training. It is well, therefore, for parents to think twice 
before they send their young children out from the influence of their 
example until they are old enough to make some sort of stand against the 
temptations of boarding-school life. Every child under twelve years of age 
is entitled to home training, and should be kept at home. 


en 








A WOMAN WENT INTO A 'TEN-CENT STORE and stopped 
= at a counter full of spectacles and eyeglasses which a 
Pers placard said were ‘‘10 cents for any pair.” With the 
glasses were “test-cards,” squares of cardboard on which 
10 Cents’ were printed inscriptions in various sizes of type —sixteen 
w in all—by perusal of which one was enabled to accomplish 
orth : ’ : _. pee" 
the seemingly-simple task of fitting his eyes with glasses. 
To this end instructions were set forth as follows: “ Hold 
the sheet from 12 to 14 inches from the eyes in a good 
light. Beginning at the top, note the finest print that can be read with ease. 
The number printed above the top of the line singled out is the focal number 

of the glass required.” 

After the woman had put on several pairs and examined the “test-card”’ 
through the respective lenses, she finally succeeded in “ fitting ” her eyes with 
what she enthusiastically declared was “just the thing.” ‘ Now there was 
my son Jim’s wife,” she confided to her companion, ‘“‘ she went to an eye-doctor 
to get glasses fitted; he charged her fifteen dollars for ’em, and I ’lowthey’re 
no better’n these, ’cept maybe the frames is more stylish lookin’. And see 
what I’ve saved —just fourteen-ninety! That comes from lookin’ around!”’ 

And immensely pleased with herself, this woman had bought ten cents’ 
worth of about the gravest danger that a woman could invest in, for she had 
selected two pieces of glass, crudely ground but magnifying strongly, and 
with them she “can see better to read.”’ ‘That “seeing better ” will mean an 
intense strain upon her eyes, but she will not realize what the trouble is, nor 
the injury the glasses are doing! She will stick to the glasses just as long 
as her eyes will stand it: while mentally they will be a source of genuine 
satisfaction to her because they represent those fourteen dollars and 
ninety cents that she “saved.” But some day she will be under the care 
of a specialist, probably for the removal of a cataract, which will cost ten 
times the ‘‘fourteen-ninety ” saved, to say nothing of the suffering entailed, 
and she will be fortunate if she does not suffer either partial or entire loss 
of sight for the remainder of her life. 

It is a significant fact that men know better than to buy these cheap glasses, 
for when the attendant at the counter was asked who bought the glasses 
she answered: “ Entirely women, and mostly thrifty women of middle age.” 

It seems incredible that women old enough to know better will take such 
fearful risks with their eyesight all because of a temporary saving of money. 
whereas all over the country there are skillful physicians in hospitals who 
gladly give their services in examining eyes for those unable to pay their 
fees. The greatest pity is that the law cannot reach these sellers of eye- 
destroyers who find it easy to escape through the legal loophole of 
making no pretense of fitting the glasses: they merely offer the glasses for 
sale and the purchaser herself does the fitting. And through this evasion 
of legal responsibility the law is cheated out of dealing with those who 
create an evil compared to which the “ patent-medicine”’ habit is positively 
harmless. 


of Danger 
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IN A CERTAIN TOWN THERE IS A CHIMNEY-SWEEP who 
x by reason of his hideous deformities is the terror of all the 
Vows | children of the neighborhood where he is allowed to visit 
: | toply his trade. It would seem as if the most natural thing 


Wanted: in the world would be for the parents of that community 
| Intelligent to see to it that the monstrosity —for such he is—be not 
| Weriee’ allowed to remain at large, not only for the sake of children, 
nts! 








but also in the humane interest of expectant mothers. 
Instead of that, it seems to be the delectable habit of these 
parents to use this deformed specimen as a bugaboo for their children 
when they misbehave, and in the eyes of these parents he is considered a 
distinct asset of the neighborhood! ‘“That’s perfectly barbaric,” said a 
mother to me, and the next day I heard her tell her six-year-old little girl 
that if she wasn’t good she would give her to a man with red feet and horns 
who lived in an alley close by! What possesses parents to create fear in 
the minds of their children by a threat of bugaboos, policemen, etc., is 
beyond the comprehension of a sane mind. And yet intelligent parents will 
again and again resort to this device and threat with their children, creating 
within their little minds fear and fright, disordered and troubled sleep and 
upset digestion! And I have heard these same parents wonder, in sincere 
amazement, why their children should be afraid of the dark, and why it is 
that Charlie or Alice is so nervous! Truly, the marvelous density and the 
criminal ignorance of some parents are beyond belief! The pity of it all is 
that it is the children who are the greatest sufferers, their sufferings some- 
times lasting all through life. 
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lr ~~ | A WIFE HEARD HER HUSBAND’S KEy in the lock, and 








a springing up to greet him on his evening homecoming 

# she exclaimed: “I’m so glad you’ve come, Will.”” And 
then she waited for the benediction of Love. “ Everything 

| The O. K. today?” he gayly asked. ‘Good—I’ve had a hard 
Forgotten day of it, and as there’s time I'll take a little nap before 
Kiss | dinner.” And he ran upstairs, while the wife went back 


to the library—to cry! Thousands of men will say this 

===" woman was a fool to weep ove; such a trifling matter. 
Trifling? That neglect of the husband to kiss his wife meant to her the 
abandoned sacrament of Love. Of course he loved her in his way: would 
fight for her; indeed, would die for her, if called upon. He loved her not 
less: he simply felt that having lived contentedly with her for so many 
years, it was no longer important that he should kiss her when they met or 
parted, as in the days of their youthful romance. And all too often those 
endearments which make the wife conscious that she is still held as the 
bride, which invigorate her response to the duties lying before her, which 
sustain and comfort her as the testimonials of an unchanged affection, are 
one by one sacrificed upon the altar of a husband’s self-complacency. A 
husband is too often content with life as it is; while the wife, forbidden by 
the law of her being to tell him that his forgetfulness of caresses which he 
once lavished upon her is eating out her heart, becomes old before her 
time. And the husband wonders why! 
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LADY MERTON 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “The Testing of Diana Mallory,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 





CE 2CALL this part of the line beastly depressing.” 
ae. Q rhe speaker tossed his cigarette-end away 
fas as he spoke. It fell on the railway line, and 


the tiny smoke from it curled up for a 
moment against the heavy background of 
spruce as the train receded. 

‘All the same, this is going to be one of 


Wt NSS SS the most, exciting parts of Canada before 

Yt we ke Wok long,” said Lady Merton, looking up from 

he \ rr her guidebook. “‘Tcan tell you all about it.” 
sa 1x Heaven's sake, don’t!”’ said her companion 
AG For Heav ke, don’t!”’ said I 

ja{\ hastily. “‘My dear Elizabeth, I really must warn 

:s\¢ ~\ you. You’re losing your head.” 

y \ =|) ‘Tlost itlongago. Today lam abore—tomorrow 

v J I shall be a nuisance. Make up your mind to it.” 


_ [thought you were a reasonable person— you used to be. 
Now, look at that view, Elizabeth. We've seen the same 
thing for twelve hours, and if it wasn’t soon going to be 
dark we should see the same thing for twelve hours more. 
What is there to go mad over in that?” Her brother waved 


his hand indignantly from right to left across the disappear- 
Ing scene. 


‘As for me, I am only sustained by the prospect 
of the good dinner that I know Yerkes means to give us in a 
quarter of an hour. I won’t be a minute late for it! Go and 
get ready, Elizabeth - ia 


** Another lake!’ 
what a darling! 
the reflections. 
are those 

She 


’ cried Lady Merton with a jump. ‘Oh, 
That’s the twentieth since tea. Look at 
and that delicious island! And, oh! what 
birds?” 
es leant over the side of the observation platform 
sen ned to the private car in which she and her brother 
Were traveling, at the rear of the heavy Canadian Pacifi 
ag mK i sly of the train a small, blue lake had come 
up foie wh ¥ pens much indented with small bays running 
ks os .: a woods, and a couple of islands covered with 
De ana sid r and spruce set sharply on the clear water. 
aieal ane : O va lake the forest was a hideous waste of 
snapped pines Where the gaunt stems -charred or singed, 
standino : — or flayed—of the trees which remained 
heen — readfully into the May sunshine, above a 
Psd sh pu below. But except for this blemish 
The a Ate wel man—the little lake was a gem of beauty. 
clouds floc, vies clothed its rocky sides; the white spring 
white peht ¢ above it and within it; and small beaches of 
scarce]; mr > Seemed to invite the human feet which had 
xy, > ct Come near them. 
wee) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


the lakes, when, as you say yourself, there are about two a 
mile, and none of them has got a name toits back, and they’re 
all exactly alike, and all full of beastly mosquitoes in the 
summer—it beats me! I wish Yerkes would hurry up.” 
He leant back sleepily against the door of the car and 
closed his eyes. 

“Tt’s because they haven’t got a name 
endless!—and the place is so big! 
and the chances are so many 
Merton, laughing. 

‘‘What sort of chances?” 

‘‘Chances of the future.” 

“Hasn't got any chances!”’ murmured Philip Gaddesden, 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“Hasn't it? Owl!” Lady Merton neatly pinched the 
arm nearest to her. ‘As I’ve explained to you many times 
before, this is the Hinterland of Ontario—and it’s only been 
surveyed, except just along the railway, a few years ago 
and it’s as rich as rich cs 

“‘T say, I wish you wouldn’t reel out the guidebook like 


and they’re so 
and the people so few! 
and so queer!” said Elizabeth 


that!’’ grumbled the somnolent person beside her. ‘As if 
I didn’t know all about the Cobalt mines and that kind 
of stuff.” 
“Did you make any money out of them, Phil?” 
‘‘No—but the other fellows did. That’s my luck.” 
‘““Never mind, there’ll be heaps more directly—hun- 


dreds.”’ She stretched out her hand vaguely toward an 
enchanting distance—hill beyond hill, wood beyond wood; 
everywhere the glimmer of water in the hollows; every- 
where the sparkle of fresh leaf, the shining of the birch 
trunks among the firs, the grays and purples of limestone 
rock; everywhere, too, the disfiguring stain of fire, fire new 
or old, written, now on the mouldering stumps of trees 
felled thirty years ago when the railway was making, now 
on the young stems of yesterday. 


ot 


‘“‘T want to see it all in a moment of time,”’ Elizabeth con- 
tinued, still above herself. ‘‘An airship, you know, Philip 
—and we should see it all in a day, from here to James Bay! 
A thousand miles of it—stretched below us—just waiting 
for man! And we’d drop down into an undiscovered lake 
and give it a name—one of our names—and leave a letter 
under a stone. And then in a hundred years, when the 
settlers come, they’d find it, and your name—or mine 
would live for ever.” 

44 £ ee 


Raines 7 ass : | 


it on a lake in—what do you call it?—the ‘Hinterland of 
Ontario’.’”” The young man mocked his sister’s tone. 

Elizabeth laughed and was silent. 

The train sped on at its steady pace of some thirty miles 
an hour. The spring day was alternately sunny and cloudy; 
the temperature was warm, and the leaves were rushing out. 
Elizabeth Merton felt the spring in her veins, an indefinable 
joyousness and expectancy; but she was conscious, also, of 
another intoxication—a heat of romantic perception kindled 
in her by this vast new country through which she was pass- 
ing. She was a person of much travel and many experi- 
ences; and had it been prophesied to her a year before this 
date that she could feel as she was now feeling she would 
not have believed it. She was then in Rome, steeped in, 
ravished by the past—assisted by what is, in its way, the 
most agreeable society in Europe. Here, she was absorbed 
in a rushing present; held by the vision of a colossal future; 
and society had dropped out of her ken. Quebec, Montreal 
and Ottawa had indeed made themselves pleasant to her; 
she had enjoyed them all. But it was in the wilderness that 
the spell had come upon her; in these vast spaces, some day 
to be the home of a new race; in these lakes, the playground 
of the Canada of the future; in these fur stations and scat- 
tered log cabins; above all, in the great railway linking east 
and west that she and her brother had come out to see 


oxy 
moh 


For they had a peculiar relation to it. Their father had 
been one of its earliest and largest shareholders, might 
indeed be reckoned among its founders. He had been one, 
also, of a small group of very rich men who had stood by 
the line in one of the many crises of its early history, when 
there was often not enough money in the coffers of the com- 
pany to pay the weekly wages of the navvies working on 
the great iron road. He was dead now, and his property in 
the line had been divided among his children. But his name 
and services were not forgotten at Montreal, and when his 
son and widowed daughter let it be known that they desired 
to cross from Quebec to Vancouver, and inquired what the 
cost of a private car might be for the journey, the authori- 
ties at Montreal insisted on placing one of the official cars 
at their disposal. So that they were now traveling as the 
guests of the C. P. R.; and the good will of one of the most 
powerful of modern corporations went with them. 

They had left Toronto on a May afternoon, when the 
orchards ran, one flush of white and pink, from the great 
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shadow of the woods; while the pleasant Ontario farms 
flitted by, so mellowed and homelike already, midway 
between the old life of Quebec and this new, raw West to 
which they were going. They had passed, also—but at 
night and under the moon—through the lake country 
which is the playground of Toronto, as well known and as 
plentifully benamed as Westmoreland ; and then at North 
Bay with the sunrise they had plunged into the wilder- 
ness—into the thousand miles of forest and lake that 
lie between Old Ontario and Winnipeg. 

And here it was that Elizabeth’s enthusiasm had become 
in her brother’s eyes a folly; that something wild had 
stirred in her blood, and sitting there in her shady hat 
at the rear of the train, her eyes pursuing the great track 
which her father had helped to bring into being, she shook 
Europe from her, and felt through her pulses the tremor 
of one who watches at a birth and looks forward to a life 
to be. 


“Dinner is ready, my lady.” 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Philip Gaddesden, springing 
up. ‘‘Get us some champagne, please, Yerkes.” 

‘*Philip!’’ said his sister reprovingly, “it’s not good for 
you to have champagne every night.” 

Philip threw back his omy head and grinned. “I'll 
see if I can do without it tomorrow. Come along, 
Elizabeth.” 

They passed through the outer saloon, with its chintz- 
covered sofas and chairs, past the two little bedrooms of 
the car and the tiny kitchen, to the dining-room at the 
further end. Here stood a man in steward’s livery ready 
to serve, while from the door of the kitchen another older 
man, thin and tanned, in a cook’s white cap and apron, 
looked benevolently out. 

‘‘Smells good, Yerkes!” said Gaddesden as he passed. 

The cook nodded. ‘‘If only her ladyship’ll find some- 
thing she likes,” he said, not without a slight tone of 
reproach. 


eat 


Elizabeth’s look was plaintive as they sat down to 
the well-spread board. She wished to be liked by her 
servants; and she generally accomplished it. But the 
price of Yerkes’s affections was too high. 

“It seems to me that we have only just finished 
luncheon, not to speak of tea,” she said, looking in dismay 
at the menu before her. ‘‘ Phil, do you wish to see me 
return home like Mrs. Melhuish?” 

Phil surveyed his sister. Mrs. Melhuish was the wife 
of their local clergyman in Hampshire, a poor lady 
plagued by abnormal weight and a heart disease. 

“You might borrow pounds from Mrs. Melhuish, and 
nobody would ever know. You really are too thin, Betty 
—a perfect scarecrow. Of course, Yerkes sees that he 
could doa lot for you. All the same, that’s a pretty gown 
you've got on—an awfully pretty gown,’”’ he repeated 
with emphasis, adding immediately afterward in another 
tone: ‘‘Betty!—I say!—you’re not going to wear black 
any more?” 

“‘No,” said Lady Merton, ‘‘no—I am not going to 
wear black any more.’’ The words came lingeringly out, 
and as the servant removed her plate Elizabeth turned 
to look out of the window at the endless woods, a shadow 
on her beautiful eyes. 

She was slenderly made, with a small face and head 
around which the abundant hair was very smoothly and 
closely wound. The hair was of a delicate brown; the 
complexion clear, but rather colorless. Among other 

oung and handsome women Elizabeth Merton made 
ittle effect; like a fine pencil drawing, she required an 
attentive eye. The modeling of the features, of the brow, 
the cheeks, the throat, was singularly refined, though 
without a touch of severity. Her dress, though dainty, 
was simple and inconspicuous, and her movements, 
light, graceful, self-controlled, seemed to show a person 
of equable temperament without any strong emotions. 
In her light cheerfulness, her perpetual interest in the 
things about her, she might have reminded a spectator 
of some of the smaller sea-birds that flit endlessly from 
wave to wave, for whom the business of life appears to 
be summed up in flitting and poising. 

or 

The comparison would have been an inadequate one. 
But Elizabeth Merton’s secrets were not easily known. 
She could rave of Canada; she rarely talked of herself. 
She had married, at the age of nineteen, a young cavalry 
officer, Sir Francis Merton who had died of fever within 
a year of their wedding, on a small West African expedi- 
tion for which he had eagerly offered himself. Out of the 
ten months of their marriage they had spent four together. 
Elizabeth was now twenty-seven, and her married life 
had become to her an insubstantial memory. She had 
been happy, but in the depths of the mind she knew that 
she might not have been happy very long. Her hus- 
band’s piteous death had stamped upon her, indeed, a 
few sharp memories; she saw him always—as the report 
of a brother officer, present at his funeral, had described 
him— wrapped in the flag, and so lowered to his grave in 
a desert land. This image effaced everything else; the 
weaknesses she knew, and those she had begun to guess 
at. But at the same time she had not been crushed by 
the tragedy; she had often scourged herself in secret for 
the rapidity with which, after it, life had once more 
become agreeable to her. She knew that many people 
thought her incapable of deep feeling. She supposed it 
must be true. And yet there were moments when a self 
within herself surprised and startled her; not so much as 
yet in connection with persons as with ideas, causes 
oppressions, injustices, helpless suffering; or, as now, 
with a new nation visibly striking its ‘‘ being into bounds.”’ 

During her widowhood she had lived much with her 
mother and had devoted herself particularly to this only 
brother, a delicate lad—lovable, self-indulgent and pro- 
voking—for whom the unquestioning devotion of two 
women had not been the best of schools. An attack of 
rheumatic fever which had seized him on lea\ ing Christ- 
church had scared both mother and sister. He had 
recovered, but his health was not yet what it had been, 
and as at home it was impossible to keep him from play- 
ing golf all day and bridge all night the family doctor in 
despair recommended travel, and Elizabeth had offered 
to take charge of him. It was not an easy task, for 
although Philip was extremely fond of his sister, as the 

male head of the family since his father’s death he held 


strong convictions with regard to the natural supremac 
of man and would probably never ‘‘double Cape Turk.” 
In another year’s time, at the age of four-and-twenty, he 
would inherit the family estate, and his mother’s guard- 
ianship would come to an end. He then intended to be 
done with petticoat government and to show these two 
dear women a thing or two. 


or 


The dinner was good, as usual; in Elizabeth’s eyes, 
monstrously good. There was to her something repellent 
in such luxurious fare enjoyed by strangers on this 
tourist flight through a country so eloquent of man’s 
hard wrestle with rock and soil, with winter and the 
wilderness. The blinds of the car toward the next carriage 
were rigorously closed, that no one might interfere with 
the privacy of the rich; but Elizabeth had drawn up the 
blind beside her and looked occasionally into the night 
and that endless medley of rock and forest and lake 
which lay there outside under the moon. Once she gazed 
out upon a great gorge through which ran a noble river 
sparkling in the moonlight—on its way, no doubt, to 
Lake Superior, the vast, crescent-shaped lake she had 
dreamed of in her schoolroom days, over her geography 
lessons, and was soon to see with her own eyes. She 
thought of the uncompanioned beauty of the stream as it 
would be when the thunder of the train had gone by, of 
its distant sources in the wild, and the loneliness of its 
long, long journey. A little shiver stole upon her; the old 
tremor of man in presence of a nature not yet tamed to 
his needs, not yet identified with his feelings—still full, 
therefore, of stealthy and hostile powers creeping unawares 
upon his life. 

“When do we arrive?” asked Philip suddenly. 

“‘Oh, some time early tomorrow morning.” 

“What a blessing we’re going to bed!” said the boy, 
lighting his cigarette. ‘‘ You won’t be able to bother me 
about lakes, Betty.” 

But he smiled at her as he spoke, and Elizabeth was so 
enchanted to notice the gradual passing away of the look 
of illness, the brightening of the eye, and slight filling 
out of the face, that he might tease her as he pleased. 
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Within an hour Philip Gaddesden was stretched on a 
comfortable bed, sound asleep. The two servants had 
made up berths in the dining-room; Elizabeth’s maid 
slept in the saloon. Elizabeth herself, wrapped in a large 
cloak, sat a while outside, waiting for the first sight of 
Lake Superior. 

It came at last. A gleam of silver on the left—a line 
of purple islands—frowning headlands in front—and out 
of the interminable shadow of the forests they swept into 
the light. Over high bridges and the roar of rivers, 
threading innumerable bays, burrowing through head- 
lands and peninsulas, now hanging over the cold shining 
of the water, now lost again in the woods, the train sped 
on its wonderful way. Elizabeth, on her platform at its 
rear, was conscious of no other living creature. She 
seemed to be alone with the night and the vastness of the 
lake, the awfulness of its black and purple coast. As far 
as she could see, the trees on its shores were still bare; 
they had temporarily left the spring behind; the North 
seemed to have rushed upon her in its terror and deso- 
lation. She found herself imagining the storms that 
sweep the lake in winter, measuring her frail life against 
the loneliness and boundlessness around her. No sign 
of man, save in the few lights of these scattered stations; 
and yet, for long, her main impression was one of exul- 
tation in man’s power and skill, which bore her on and 
on, safe through the conquered wilderness. 

Gradually, however, this note of feeling slid down into 
something much softer and sadder. She became con- 
scious of herself and her personal life, and little by little 
her exultation passed into yearning; her eyes grew wet. 
For she had no one beside her with whom to share these 
secret thoughts and passions—these fresh contacts with 
life and Nature. Was it always to be so? There was in 
her a longing, a ‘‘sehnsucht”’ for she knew not what. 

She could marry, of course, if she wished. There was 
a possibility in front of her, of which she sometimes 
thought. She thought of it now, wistfully and kindly; 
but it scarcely availed against the sudden melancholy, 
the passion of indefinite yearning which had assailed her. 

The night began to cloud rapidly. The moonlight 
died from the lake and the coast. Soon a wind sprang 
up, lashing the young spruce and birch, growing among 
the charred wreck of the older forest through which the 
railway had been driven. Elizabeth went within, and 
she was no sooner in bed than the rain came pelting on 
her window. 

She lay sleepless for a long time, thinking now not of 
the world outside, nor of herself, but of the long train in 
front of her and its freight of lives; especially of the two 
emigrant cars full, as she had seen at North Bay, of 
Galicians and Russian Poles. She remembered the 
women’s faces and the babies at their breasts. Were they 
all asleep, tired out, perhaps, by long journeying, and 
soothed by the noise of the train? Or were there hearts 
among them aching for some poor hovel left behind, for a 
dead child in a Carpathian graveyard ?—for a lover ?—a 
father?—some bowed and wrinkled Galician peasant 
whom the next winter would kill? And were the strong, 
swarthy men dreaming of wealth, of the broad land wait- 


ing, the free country, and the equal laws? 
ot 


Elizabeth awoke. Broad sunshine in her little room. 
The train was at a standstill. Winnipeg? 

A subtle sense of something wrong stole upon her. Why 
this murmur of voices around the train? She pushed 
aside a corner of the blind beside her. Outside, a railway 
cutting, filled with misty rain—many persons walking 
up and down, and a Babel of talk —— 

Bewildered, she rang for her maid, an elderly and 
precise person who had accompanied her on many 
wanderings. 

“‘Simpson, what’sthe matter? Are we near Winnipeg?” 

““We’ve been standing here for the last two hours, my 
lady. I’ve been expecting to hear you ring long ago.” 
Simpson’s tone implied that her mistress had been some- 
what crassly sleeping while more sensitive persons had 
been awake and suffering. 

Elizabeth rubbed her eyes. 


I € “But what’s wrong, 
Simpson, and where are we?” 


“‘Goodness knows, my lady. We're hours away from 
Winnipeg—that’s all I know—and we're likely to stay 
here, by what Yerkes says.” 

“Has there been an accident?” 

Simpson replied somberly that something had hap- 
pened, she didn’t know what—that Yerkes put it down to 
“‘the sink-hole,”” which according to him was ‘‘always 
doing it’’—that there were two trains in front of them 
= a standstill, and trains coming up every minute behind 
them. 

““My dear Simpson, that must be an exaggeration! 
There aren’t trains every minute on the C. P. R. Is Mr. 
Philip awake?” 

“Not yet, my lady.” 

“And what on earth is a sink-hole?’’ asked Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER Il 


. had ample time during the ensuing six- 
teen hours for inquiry as to the nature of sink-holes. 

When she emerged, dressed, into the saloon she found 
Yerkes looking out of the window in a brown study. He 
was armed with a dusting-brush and a white apron, but 
it did not seem to her that he had been making much use 
of them. 

‘“‘Whatever is the matter, Yerkes? 
hole?” 

Yerkes looked around. 
said slowly. 
muskeg.”’ 

“A what?” 

‘‘A place where you can’t find no bottom, my lady— 
this one’s a vixen, she is! What she’s cost the C. P. R.!” 
—he threw up his hands. ‘‘And there’s no contenting 
her—the more you give her the more she wants. They 
give her ten trainloads of stuff a couple of months ago. 
No good! A bit of moist weather and there she is at it 
again. Let an engine and two carriages through last 
night—ten o'clock!” 

“Gracious! Was anybody hurt? 
bog ?—a quicksand ?”’ 

“Well,” said Yerkes, resuming his dusting and speak- 
ing with polite obstinacy, ‘‘muskegs is what they call ’em 
in these parts. They’ll have to divert the line—I tell ’em 
so, scores of times. She was at this game last year. Held 
me up twenty-one hours last fall.” 

When Yerkes was traveling he spoke in a representa- 
tive capacity. He was the line. 

‘‘How many trains ahead of us are there, Yerkes?”’ 

“Two as I know on—maybe more.” 

““And behind ?”’ 

“Three or four, my lady.” 

“And how long are we likely to be kept?” 

‘‘Can’t say. They’ve been at her ten hours. She don’t 
generally let any one over her under a good twenty—or 
twentv-four.” 

““Yerkes!—what will Mr. Gaddesden say ? 
damp and horrid.”’ Elizabeth looked at the outside pros- 
pect in dismay. The rain was drizzling down. The 
passengers walking up and down the line were in heavy 
overcoats with their collars turned up. To the left of the 
line there was a misty glimpse of water over a foreground 
of charred stumps. On the other side rose a bank of 
scrubby wood, broken by a patch of clearing which held 
a rude log cabin. What was she to do with Philip all 
day? 

Suddenly a cow appeared on the patch of grass around 
the log hut. With a sound of jubilation Yerkes threw 
down his dusting-brush and rushed out of the car. 

Elizabeth watched him pursue the cow and disappear 
around a corner. What on earth was he about ? 

Philip had apparently not yet been called. He was 
asleep, and Yerkes had let well alone. But he must soon 
awake to the situation, and the problem of his enter- 
tainment would begin. Elizabeth took up the guide- 
book and with difficulty made out that they were about 
a hundred miles from Winnipeg. Somewhere near Rainy 
Lake, apparently. What a foolishly-appropriate name! 

“*Hi!—hi! = 

The shout startled her. Looking out she saw a group 
of passengers grinning, and Yerkes running hard for the 
car, holding something in his hand and pursued by a 
man ina slouch hat, who seemed to be swearing. Yerkes 
dashed into the car, deposited his booty in the kitchen, 
and, standing in the doorway, faced theenemy. A terrific 
Babel arose. 

Elizabeth appeared in the passage and demanded 
know what had happened. 


What is a sink- 


“A sink-hole, my lady?” he 
‘“A sink-hole, well, it’s as you may say—a 


What—a kind of 


And it’s so 


got 


“All right, my lady,” said Yerkes, mopping his fore 
head. “I’ve only been and milked his cow. No saying 
where I’d have got any milk this side of Winnipeg if I 
hadn’t.” 

‘“‘But, Yerkes, he doesn’t seem to like it. 

“Oh, that’s all right, my lady.” 

But the settler was now on the steps of the car, gestic 
lating and scolding in what Elizabeth guessed to be a 
Scandinavian tongue. He was indeed a gigantic Swede 
furiously angry, and Elizabeth had thoughts of bearding 
him herself and restoring the milk, when some mysteriou 
transaction involving coin passed suddenly between the 
two men. The Swede stopped short in the midst of 
sentence, pocketed something and made off sulkily for 
the log hut. Yerkes, with a smile and a wink to th 
bystanders, retired triumphant on his prey 

Elizabeth, standing at the door of the kitchen, inquire: 
if supplies were likely to run short. 

‘*Not in this car,” said Yerkes with emphasis. ‘‘ What 
they’\1 do’’—a jerk of his thumb toward the rest of thé 
train in front—‘‘can’t say.” 

‘‘Of course we shall have to give them food!” cried 
Lady Merton, delighted at the thought of getting rid 0! 
some of their superfluities. 

Yerkes showed a stolid face. ‘‘ The C. P. R.’Il have + 
feed ’em—must. That’s the regulation. Accident—fre: 
meals. That hasn’t nothin’ to do with me. They don’t 
come poaching on my ground. I say, look out! Do yet 
call that bacon or buffaler steaks?’’ And Yerkes rushed 
upon his subordinate Bettany, who was cutting the break- 
fast bacon with undue thickness, and took the thing i 
hand himself. The crushed Bettany, who was never 
allowed to finish anything, disappeared hastily in order 
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The Insolence of New Yor 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of “American Mud,” “Let Us Go Back,” “An Old-Fashioned Gentleman,” etc. 


PO IES ON LONDON, Paris, Vienna and Budapest 
er a 4 you can get a civil answer to a civil question. 
MON In New York nine times out of ten you get 

z a4 bald insolence. 

b We “Say, Mister,’”’ said a gray-haired old 
1 yey Se" ys man in store clothes, with the mud of his 
6s Dok¥eo Ad Country town still clinging to his shoes, ‘I 
want to go to Broadway.” 

“Well, why don’t you go, then? I’m not holdin’ you,” 
and he shifted the weight of his blue-coated and much- 
bebuttoned body to the other leg. He didn’t mean it, 
probably—not all of it; he was only having fun with the 
hayseed dressed in his hand-me-down-from-the-top-shelf. 
There was even an element of humor in it. It provoked a 
roar at the station-house when he got back from his beat: 
‘Struck a ‘come-on’—greatest lookin’ guy you ever see 
looking for green goods, I guess,”’ etc., was the way he put it. 
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ISTEN to this for a moment-—-that is, if you can without 

having your collar choke you: 

“T leave tonight by the late train to see my sick daughter 

and I must have a warm dress; I thought you might have 
one ready made.” It was a dear, sweet ‘old lady who spoke, 
with a rose in each cheek, her gray hair smooth to her fore- 
head, her kindly eyes peering through gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. Having lived all her restful life with her own and 
her children’s children in her arms, she had grown stout- 
a comfortable stoutness. Your own mother might have 
been like that—you can remember even now every curve 
and hollow, and the way the apron-strings tape-measured 
the waist. 

She was addressing an upholstered ‘‘gent’’ (don’t miss 
the abbreviation) in charge of the ready-made department 

sixth floor. He had seen her approaching, had sized her 
up and had attempted to appear busy, when the Lord 
High Eunuch in charge of the floor overhauled him with: 
‘She wants a tailor-made.” The ‘gent’ shot out his 
cuffs, readjusted the glass pin in his gray-satin necktie, 
gave a glance at his sterilized hands and said languidly: 
‘This way.” 

Then began the hauling out and putting back, a young 
woman with her hair in an African Mombasa twist, and her 
teeth in a wad of pepsin, assisting. In one costume the 
shoulders were all right and so was the length, but it wouldn't 
meet in front. In another everything would do but the 
waist-line—that blessed old waist-line you have had your 
arms around a thousand times. Then the fright of not get- 
ting anything at all began to take possession of her. She 
Was tired, too—tired of the elevator and the long walk to the 
far end of the several floors to which various idiots had 
misdirected her, they being reserved for shoes, or crockery, 
Or. ‘lan-jeer-y,” instead of bodies and skirts for dear old 
ladies. 

‘You must try to get something I can wear,” she pleaded 


atlast. “It issoimportant. All my warm clothes are home 
and there isn’t time—I must leave tonight.” 
The ‘‘gent’’ was alre ady closing the cases. He was 


1 
throu; gh—no more of that in his. 

Ww hat’s the use of lookin’ ?”’ he snapped —short like the 
shutting of a rat-trap. ‘‘Any woman who’s got hips like 
yours has got to have something built ’round ’em.”’ 
don’t blame you, dear reader. If it had been my own 
blessed mother I’d have dropped him through the elevator 
ith the car on the top floor. 


eX 

| ISN’T only with these ironed-out young gentlemen, 

with their ribbon-polished palms; it is the same with our 
Car conductors, cabmen, expressmen, porters. Each and 
every one of them, with hardly an exception, has the 
same code of manners. Try to find out from a guard on 
the E le vated—say at Hanover Square or Chatham— whether 
it is a Second or Third Avenue train, and see what hap- 
pens. There is either a vacant stare or a muffled, unintel- 
ligible sound—but always with a scowl. You annoy him 
he’s not put there to answer questions. “Git away from 
that gate!” he growls, and he is gone. Or force your way 
into a Sixth Avenue car at whistle-time and watch the 
periormance. 

“No, this ain’t no Broadway car—what did you git on 
for—can’t ye rei ad?” This to a bewildered woman with a 
asket nly one fare in her pocket. To another: ‘‘ No 
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—none o’ that for me—a nickel or a transfer or you git off. 
If ye didn’t have sense enough to git a transfer I can’t lose 
it.’ It was a shopgirl this time—not pretty, but weary and 
footsore, having been on her feet ten mortal hours. 

Then follows the incessant: ‘‘ Move up there!—move up! 
Let that strap alone! I hollered Twenty-third Street- 
why didn’t you git off! Step lively!” etc. The hogs slowly 
mounting the packing-house platform on their way to 
sausages and hairbrushes understand this kind of thing and 
make no protest, but for us ? 


ox 


ND the reporter—the fifteen-dollar-a-week young man, 
he who controls the destiny of the Republic, who makes 
Presidents, Senators and Judges, inaugurates national poli- 
cies, solves problems of finance and international law: and 
it is all true if you listen to him—in print. 

It is a bride-to-be this time—a sweet, refined, exquisite 
young girl, fresh as a June rose and as fragrant, who has 
committed the unpardonable sin of being the daughter of a 
father who is many times a millionaire and of loving a for- 
eigner of noble blood and rank. For hours this free-born 
citizen whose principal boast is of the liberty of the press, 
this descendant of the patriots of old, this successor of John 
Quincy Adams, George Washington, Alexander Hamilton 
and other aristocrats, has lain in wait. Then a carriage 
drives up, a servant throws back the front door of the mil- 
lionaire’s mansion, and out she steps in all her beauty, her 
young Baron following—the loveliest thing our own or any 
other civilization has ever produced. 

Now is your chance, Shorty, or Mike, or whatever your 
distinguished name may be—out with your camera! Quick, 
now, before she can turn her head—closer—right up in her 
face—it will enlarge better that way. Snap! All over! 
That’s what the City Editor wants and you are two dol- 
lars in. 

I saw it the next morning—it was on the front page 
between a murderer and a divorcée. It gave the bride a 
shiver when she looked at it. No one would have treated 
her with such insolence in the wildest part of her future 
husband’s country, not even a goatherd. Only in America 
are such things done; and only in New York are such 
brutalities laughed at. 

Again: The manager of a combination is nearing Sandy 
Hook in an incoming steamer. His opinion on a certain 
question—of no earthly use to anybody in the world except- 
ing a City Editor—must be had—quick—right off the 
bat! A twenty-dollar-a-week young man this time, a 
diplomat, one accustomed to the ways of the world—some- 
thing of a Chesterfield, with experience as to entering and 
backing out of rooms—the entry being most important, 
the backing out not being material even when helped by a 
boot. The manager is in the privacy of his dressing-room, 
somewhere between a Garden of Eden and a Piccadilly suit 
of clothes. Opening into this is a salon in which sit three 
or four of his friends. There comes a sharp rap at the out- 
side door: 


ac ” 


I want to see etc. 

“You'll have to wait; he’s inside, dressing * ete. 

He didn’t wait. He strode in, and out burst the inquiry, 
hot, before the victim could collect either his thoughts or 
his clothes. 

‘What the !” (unprintable, and I don’t blame him) 
exploded the manager. 

Then he got busy. First the head of the young Chesterfield 
came in contact with the jamb of the door; then his body 
was whirled through the salon, and then what was left of 


him was swept into one corner of the passageway. ‘There 
was a lawsuit, of course. But it was worth it! 
eet 


ET us now go up a little in the social scale. That fellow, 
for instance, in the trolley—that big-limbed, well-fed 
broker who hides himself be hind his newspaper and spreads 
his legs, occupying ten cents’ worth of room for a five-cent 
fare “and the poor, worn-out shopgirl holding to a strap, 
her wet skirts clinging to her ankles. 

Or the young man fresh from college who knows it all, 
and who never rises from his seat when a woman enters the 
room unless she is very pretty or very old—rarely in the latter 
case. 

Or still higher up: Recall, if you will, that white expanse 
of shoulders topped by a diamond tiara and framed by an 


edging of priceless lace, in the right-hand center box. She 
is late, having just risen from a dinner of twenty. By the 
time her opera-cloak is hung up, her companion’s silk hat has 
been dropped once or twice, and her belongings of fan and 
opera-glass have been spread out on the seat or cushioned 
rail, the whole house is aware of her presence. A moment 
ago Sembrich has uncaged a bird note which is still soaring 
through the air—one of those vibrating notes that thrills — 
the whole audience, intoxicated with the beauty of the 
flight, holding their breaths. 

Not she! ‘Oh, so awfully good of you,’’ she chatters. 
“Really, I am mad about it ” etc., etc. And so the 
gabble goes on. 

And the young society swells (admirable title this— 
reminds me of a toy balloon with its slick outside, its 
unsavory inside and its light-headedness), young enough to 
be her sons, some of them, and who, pigeon-like, fly toward 
her roost as soon as they see her pluming her feathers on 
the perch. Listen to them for one minute! 

‘“Pay my dinner call? Why, chappie, old man, we never 
pay dinner calls. What’s the use? She won’t mind; she’s 
only too glad to have us come ” a standard of manners 
which would make even a French cook tie himself into a 
bowknot with laughter. 

ot 


UT isn’t this the case with all great cities? you may ask. 
Hold on a minute! 

Take London with its "bus-drivers—the most delightful 
companions in the world. Climb up beside one of them and 
you have Tony Weller and Mark Tapley rolled into one— 
and the bobby is just like him, only more so. Then, too, 
the gendarme of Paris: quiet, reserved, punctilious, with 
always a forefinger at his vizor both in salute and adieu. 
And the citizen who stops and listens, and walks half a 
block with never a smile at your dislocated, utterly-ridiculous 
imitation French. 

Once in Budapest on my way to the Hotel Hungaria, in 
the first-constructed, best-equipped and best-managed elec- 
tric subway in the world, I was uncertain about my getting- 
off place. One after another of the little majolica stations 
flew past. I speak Hungarian imperfectly, but a mother 
and daughter—evidently people of some position —under- 
stood my wigwags. Not only did they get out at the proper 
majolica, but they even walked three blocks with me and 
saw me inside the doorway. 

In Constantinople even the sidewalk Turk is so scru- 
pulously polite that he accosts you with the Turkish salute 

a comprehensive gesture taking in the heart, lips and 
forehead—and so polite even to a sleeping dog that he 
will lift him out of the way of a cart, and stop the cart to 
do it. 

In Venice, Vienna, Berlin, Lucerne and Stockholm the 
hotel porters so constantly lift their hats that the brims are 
worn out long before the crowns. Everywhere a civil 
answer to a civil question. So astounded would they be 
at any other approach that they would immediately look 


around for the police, doubting your sanity. 


ND this is true of many of our own citi the more 
provincial of our cities, It Is true 
them to me, but true all the same. 

Why not New York, then? And if not why not 

Is it because of the fact that thre« quart rs of its popula- 
tion, not hav ing been born within its confines, have no city 
pride? Is it because of the deluded theory of emigrants 
concerning the equality of man: that one man is as good 

another and a little better—due to the rebound from 
their own conditions, where politeness means a kotow to 
rank or station, thus accentuating their own inferiority ? 
Is it the domination of Pat and his shillalah—‘ Hurra for 
Ameriky, and bedad Oi’m agin the Guver’ment onyway!” 

or is it because of the enormous wealth of certain of its 
citizens, making them the targets of abuse, thus destroying 
all reverence for the class—that class which should be best 
qualified to maintain standards of courtesy : 

I frankly confess I do not know. But certain it is that 
with a wide experience of the several larger cities, both in 
our own and in foreign lands, I have.nq-hesitation in saying 
that we have more solid yhiinks yy iAsaffer: ible insolence in 
New York than can be found Jt ‘ant ‘other city the world 
over. 


a fact which endears 
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The Parlor That Waited for Lily 


By Clara E. Laughlin, Author of “When Joy Begins,” “The Girl and Her Own Way,” etc. 


ILY liked her job. Now and then some well- 
meaning but quite misunderstanding person, 
waiting impatiently for change, would become 

almost hypnotized by the thud, thud of carriers drop- 
ping into the wire basket at Lily’s left, by the soughing 
sound of the pneumatic tube as it received the carriers 
she tossed into it at the briefest intervals, by the quick 
play of Lily’s fingers as she smoothed and sorted checks, 
counted change, wrapped and gave out parcels. And 
these persons, suffocated by the bad air, deafened by the 
din, blinded by the garish, sputtering arc lights, would 
think pityingly of Lily as they reached the comparatively 
breathable atmosphere of the street. But Lily was used 
to bad air and didn’t mind it, and as for the din and the 
glare, she liked them exceedingly—they meant ‘“‘life’”’ to 
her, and Lily desired life passionately, with all the 
fervor of a very hot young Irish heart. The thud, 
thud of the carriers was no more wearing on her nerves 
than are bursts of applause upon an actress’s; they 
voiced success to Lily, and if they had been as earsplit- 
ting as artillery salvos she would only have felt that the 
volume of sound was a fitting accompaniment to the 
weight of her achievement. For after you have packed 
crackers all day and many days, sitting endlessly at a 
long table and packing, 
packing—too closely 
watched to do any consid- 
erable talking, and nothing 
to look at but crackers and 
other girls, packing, pack- 
ing—you must knowit’s fun 
to work in the grocery de- 
partment of a big store; to 
hear the band playing in the 
restaurant on the same floor; 
to ‘‘rubber’”’ at the styles exhibited by customers and 
discuss the latest thing in puffs or barettes or Rhinestone 
combs worn by the ‘‘dressy”’ clerks; to roam through the 
big stores or go to the penny arcades at noon; to walk 
home nights in a little crowd of boys and girls all “‘ mak- 
in’ dates” for the future or discussing ‘‘dates’’ of the 
past. Of course Lily liked her job. Of course she 
didn’t mind the smell of smoked meats, of fish, of 
cheese, of pickles; you wouldn’t mind it either if the 
paramount smell at home was the poverty smell. If one 
lamp with a single wick was the family allowance of light, 
and sometimes there wasn’t even any oil, you’d like the 
sputtering arc lights. Perhaps the only sorry thing about 
Lily was that she wasn’t sorry for herself—but that’s 
open to question, at least; self-pity is almost exclusively 
a luxury of the well-to-do and the successful. 

Lily was sixteen. Her pa was a piano-mover—inter- 
mittently; when he wasn’t moving pianos he was talking 
ward politics and the wrongs of the “lab’ring man”’ in 
O’Shaughnessy’s saloon. The intermissions were grow- 
ing in length and in frequency, and the enor- 
mous brute strength which was his stock in 
trade was decreasing with every intermission. 
Some weeks Lily’s four dollars was all the fam- 
ily income: many weeks it was at least half. 
It was going to be necessary to take Joey out 
of school on his fourteenth birthday, get him 
a certificate from the factory inspector and 
send him to work to add his two or three dol- 
lar weekly mite to the family’s ‘‘keep.””. And 
when he did that it was ‘“‘a cinch,’’ according 
to Lily, that Pa wouldn't work at all. 

Evenings, when Lily left the one or two or 
three companions whose homeward way lay 
with hers along Blue Island Avenue, and turned 
into her own dark street, she came much nearer to feeling 
sorry for herself than at any other time. It was almost 
as if life ceased there at that corner, to be resumed there, 
or thereabouts, next morning when she overtook an 
acquaintance in the human stream flowing ‘‘downtown.” 
In between? Well, there was the groping, stumbling 
climb of the dark stairs, which wound, perilously, in the 
smallest possible amount of cubic space, up the center 
of the tenement. Lily lived on the third floor, rear. 
All the other tenants were Hebrews, except one family 
—the other third-floor residents, who were what Lily 
and her folks called “Frinch.’’ Lily and her folks had 
abundant contempt for the Hebrews, as for certain other 
neighbors they called ‘‘Guineas,’’ but for the ‘‘ Frinch”’ 
they had a horror born of strange, half-attracting, half- 
repelling feelings that ‘“‘thim Frinch is the virry divil.”’ 
These ‘‘Frinch”’ were. : 

If there had been a particularly vicious encounter that 
day between wee Maggie—whom Lily, since she went to 
the store to work, had taken to calling ‘‘ Margureet’’— 
and Rosie on the floor below there was always a likelihood 
that Lily’s upward progress at night would be impeded by 
Rosie’s ma’s washboiler set in the darkest part of the hail 
for Lily to trip over and into, thereby aftording Rosie’s 
family the supremest satisfaction. Or, if not, it was the 
“Frinch,” proving their title to their devilish reputation, 
who came out when they 
heard Lily’s stumbling 
steps and taunted her- 
two half-grown girls of 
them—obscenely. 

Then, within her own 
home, there was the sti- 
fling closeness of the 
kitchen; the smell of half- 
clean clothes drying on a 
line behind the stove; the 
Babel of sounds made by 
the three younger children 
with, perhaps, several of 
the young neighbors; the 
—& occasional impatient im- 

‘ precation of Joey, trying 











The Story of a Real Girl 


to read the evening paper or to study his lessons by the 
light of the one lamp on the kitchen table. Often there 
was Pa, inveighing ceaselessly and noisily against the 
whole social order, and usually ending by avenging his 
grievances where he could—on Ma and the children. For 
supper there would be tea and bread—the day-old kind, 
returned unsold to the bakery and there purchasable at 
two loaves for a nickel—and maybe boiled cabbage, 
maybe fried beef liver, maybe potato cake baked on the 
stove-lids for want of a griddle; possibly a stew, if Pa had 
worked lately—certainly not if he hadn’t. When you're 
sixteen and still growing, and you’ ve breakfasted on mush 
and bread and coffee, and lunched on bread and a couple 
o’ doughnuts (also a little stale), this isn’t a supper that 
you anticipate very eagerly, hungry as you are. 

Lily usually ‘‘did the dishes”’ for 
her ma, and then—! well, if it was 
warm weather she went down on to 
the street to walk up and down, 
avoiding the corner by the saloon 
where the boys directed horrid names 
and invitations at girls who passed ; to 
call on a girl she knew, maybe, and 
get her to go to a five-cent theater on 
Halsted Street—if Pa had been work- 
ing; maybe to walk over to Polk Park 
and sit on a bench; or even—not very 
often, though—to go to the Chutes 
where the admission is ten cents and 
you can watch other people having fun. 
Lily’s pa disapproved of the Chutes 
strongly. He seemed to know a good 
deal about them, and he said, emphatically, it was no 
place for a ‘‘dacint” girl. When Lily went, thereafter, 
it was kept from her pa. Her ma—with no idea what the 
Chutes might be—listened with uncomprehending but 
anxious heart as Lily tried to describe glowingly the 
downpouring water, the rushing skiffs, the squeals, the 
giggles, the excitement; but she had a vague terror of 
them as probably full of evil for her girl, though she 
had, too, a great sympathy for Lily’s few pleasures and 
was loth to deny the girl any that were safe. 

In winter it was harder still. Not much fun calling ona 
girl when there’s no place to sit but in her kitchen, with 
the ‘kids makin’ rough house,”’ and her paand his cronies, 
maybe, playing cards and quarreling, and her ma, like as 
not, finishing a washing. And not much fun in having a 
girl call on you in like circumstances. The streets are 
cold: the five-cent shows (even if you can afford one very 
often) last only a few minutes ‘‘an’ out you go”; and 
roller-skating rinks are not to be thought of unless ‘‘ you 
got a fella.”” If you could go to a dance sometimes ‘‘of a 
Sat’d’y night” it wouldn’t be so bad. But when your 
ma thinks dances are the devil’s lure and you can’t stay 
out after ten without her waiting up for you and asking 
you a million questions and making a fuss 
like a house afire—well, what is there for you 
to do? 

The girls Lily knew went to dances—most 
of them—and they told Lily and each other 
glowing tales of the grand times they had. 
Some of the girls went only on Saturday 
nights, ‘‘because you feel so fierce the next 
day,’’ but some went on other nights, too. 
And they met “‘fellas’’—not ‘‘cheap skates”’ 
like the boys who worked in the store and had 
to give most of their scanty wages at home, 
but ‘swell fellas,’’ who really spent money on 
a girl, took her to the theater, and talked ten- 
derly of lake excursions in the summer. 

Lily listened and longed. She was sixteen and she was 
pretty. Things were stirring in Lily that she did not 
understand. Life was waking inher. Nature was calling 
in her. The great purpose for which Lily came to live 
out her little span was driving her toward fulfillment. 
There were people who looked scornfully at Lily’s attempt 
to ‘‘do” her hair in the fearful and wonderful style 
approved by the girls in the store, who regarded with 
contempt Lily’s Directoire ruching, the cost of which 
ought self-evidently to have gone into Lily’s stomach. 
But these were ignorant persons who don’t 
know the really great, primal things of life 
when they see them. They thought Lily’s 
desires were weak, silly; whereas they were 
really both strong and wise. 

During the holiday rush, when the store 
kept open until almost midnight, Lily did get 
a bit tired of her job. Fifteen hours on your 
feet, checking, wrapping, sending and receiv- 
ing pneumatic carriers, counting change, 
seeing that the proper stubs and money went 
with each package to*each impatient cus- 
tomer—high pressure all the time—never a 
minute to look at people or talk to the girls 
—you do get tired, even if you like your job! 

Lily didn’t complain; but when it was all 
over she had a. kind of restless feeling and 
wished she ‘‘could have some fun.”’ It was masquerade 
season, and the other girls talked incessantly about balls 
they expected to go to, in costumes “‘that’d kill you 
laughin’; honest, they would!” Lily felt a strong desire 
to ‘die laughin’,”’ and she wished that she could go. 

One of the girls in Lily’s department lived on Taylor 
Street, near Blue Island Avenue. She was twenty years 
old, a ‘‘saleslady,” and earned six dollars a week: it was 
hardly to be expected that she would take much notice of 
Lily except to patronize her kindly and call her ‘‘kid.”’ 
But there’s something in neighborliness, and she and Lily 
“got real well acquainted walkin’ home.”’ Perhaps Lily’s 
fervent admiration of Mary Costello—who spelled her- 
self ‘‘ Mae’’—had something to do with the friendship; 
then, too, they went to the same church and sometimes 
saw one another at niass. 
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At any rate, for some reason, Mae not only tolerated 
but actually encouraged Lily’s friendship. And Mae 
belonged to an organization known as The White Rose 
Social Circle and Pleasure Club, which had dances every 
Saturday night and a ball once a month. The last 
Saturday in January it was to give a masquerade, and 
Mae was going as an Egyptian snake-charmer in a 
costume for which she had to pay two dollars and a half 
rent. Lily was so interested and excited that Mae was 
touched. 

‘*Wisht you was goin’, kid!”’ she said. 

Lily gasped. ‘‘Oh, I never could!” she murmured. 

‘‘No, I s’pose not,’’ Mae answered, as one trying to 
realize the hard-and-fast restrictions of the poor. ‘‘ You 
don’ need to spend out such an awful lot to have a good 
time, though,” she said philosophically. ‘I’ve had swell 
times in a outfit I rented for fifty cents. When it’s yer 
first maskerade yer so busy rubberin’ at the others you 
don’ care much what you got on. I bet you’d get ast, too, 
if you’d come to one o’ the reg’lar dances. Why can’t 
you come next Sat’d’y night?” 

Lily explained. 

‘‘T know,” said Mae. ‘‘ My ma used to feel that way. 
But I got her over it. I’d ast you to come an’ stay with 
me, but I got a couple o’ the kids sleepin’ with me, an’ I 
guess you wouldn't fin’ it very comf’table.” 

‘*So’ve I,” assented Lily, meaning the ‘‘couple o’ kids,’ 
Margureet and Gertie. 

For two days, in the brief intervals of trade, and for 
two nights, on the way home, the girls discussed possi- 
bilities: the possibility of persuading or evading Lily’s 
ma; the possibility of going to the reg’lar dance in your 
Sunday skirt and a clean white waist; the possibility of 
being asked to the masquerade and of getting fifty cents 
to rent a cheap costume. The latter possibilities seemed 
like probabilities, as Mae explained things; but the 
former—Lily’s heart misgave her when she thought about 
her ma. 

Finally she found a way—as was inevitable: she would 
tell her ma—her anxious, affectionate ma, who was so 
overjoyed when she knew of Lily having a pleasure that 
did not promise pain as a penalty—that Mae was going 
to have a party. Ma would be pleased at that—although 
she had never seen Mae—and would take her fondest 
pains with the clean white waist, so Lily could look nice. 

So Lily went to the reg’lar Sat’d’y night dance of the 
White Rose Social Circle and Pleasure Club and tasted of 
an intoxicating pleasure which left her wild for more. 
The music, the motion, the laughter, the young fellows, 
the girls in gayest mood, seemed entrancingly delightful 
to her. What her ma could object to in this perfectly- 
innocent happiness Lily could not see. True, some of the 
girls and a good many of the fellows went downstairs 
between dances and had glasses of beer. But lots of 
girls didn’t, and, of course, Lily never would! 

Lily’s eyes were bright as stars when she got home, her 
cheeks were flushed a lovely pink, and her radiant happi- 
ness shone so unmistakably in her pretty, young face 
that her ma, who got up to let her in, 
could not but note these signs with 
pride and pleasure. 

‘‘Had you the gran’ time?” she 
whispered fondly. 

And for a moment Lily was moved 
to confess. But there was too much 
at stake and she would not risk it; so 
she merely answered, ‘‘ The time o’ my 
life,”’ and kissed her ma—which she 
did not often do—and went to bed. 
Her first dance had been a great suc- 
cess, and she had been ‘‘ast”’ to the 
masquerade. 

The next week Lily spent in lovely 
day-dreams alternating with anxious 
plannings. She had to get fifty cents, 
and she must tell her ma something to 
account for her being out late—very late. Something 
was devised to tell Ma—dear Ma! out of whose life all 
day-dreams had gone except day-dreams for her children 

and with her affectionate connivance the fifty cents 

was managed, too. Lily went to her mas- 
querade. 
After that the old Lily was no more. Into 
her place had come a girl so feverish, so restless, 
ge 90 craving for continual excitement that she 
kept her ma’s head shaking anxiously over the 
‘‘giddiness”” of the young. But ‘‘the young 
has to have their fling,”’ she told herself, trying 
to meet her questionings with philosophy. 

Lily went out much oftener at night now, 
though she always told her ma where she was 
going—or so her ma believed. And she was 
crosser than before when her pa idled and 
drank and she had to give up every penny of her 
earnings to keep the wolf from the door and the 
furniture off the street. Her ma didn’t blame 
her, but neither could she help her much. 
When she said anything to Lily about going out even- 
ings Lily was quick to retort that there was no place at 
home to stay, ‘‘with the kids yellin’, an’ Pa chewin’ the 
rag, an’ the Frinch makin’ rough house on the landin’.” 
Her ma could not offer much demurrer to this. ‘If we 
had a parlor now,’’ was Lily’s plaint. But how could 
they? ‘‘Onless yer pa goin wid the byes an’ I goin wid 
you an’ the girls. An’ aven thin we couldn’ afford t’ 
furnish no parlie, ner to hate no parlie, ner t’ light no 
parlie.”” All of which was self-evident to Lily, and yet 
she did not cease her plaint. Her ma didn’t blame her. 
But what could she do? Nothing, Lily admitted; and yet 
—‘T can’t never ast no one here!” she would cry. “If 
I want comp’ny I got to have it on the street.” Lily 
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PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 
REAL 
The Nurse 
IMAGINED 
The Daughter 


The Woman 


The Doctor 


The Father The Son 







eV Dazed though she was her whole 
) being seemed at peace. The glow 
of the embers in the fireplace rested 
her eye; and although the solemn 
ms? 32F—5 music in the hall had ceased it 
reéchoed softly through her memory, not 
agonizing now, but soothing, like a caress. 
Even the distant voice of the minister in 
prayer no longer seemed to drone. But sud- 
denly she felt—what before she had scarcely 
realized—that she was in black. Then she 
remembered. It was as if her grief, crouching 
in the shadows behind her, had pounced again 
upon her quivering heart. 

She speaks to the Nurse in an awed whisper. 

The Woman: ‘‘Are they gone?”’ Her face, 
beautiful in the fullness of feminine maturity, 
contracts in an expression of dread, as simple 
and large as that of a classic mask. 

The Nurse: ‘‘ They are going.” 

The street door opens beneath, and the 
woman steels herself for what must follow. 
Up from the sidewalk comes the slow, weighted 
tread of the six bearers, half walk, half shuffle. 
Resolutely she holds at bay the shudder that 
so many times today has shaken her frame. 
There is a pause. Then comes the click of 
opening glass doors. This she has not fore- 
seen, and the suddenness of the image it 
evokes wrenches her with a sob. 

The Woman, with a low, involuntary cry, 
rises, and, gliding to the window, throws back 
the curtains. A flood of sunlight enters from 
a snow-white, winter street. She covers her 
eyes with her fingers as she cries: ‘‘Good-by, 
my sweetheart, forever good-by!” 
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The Nurse, gliding quickly after her, closes 
the curtains, and, supporting her in her arms, 
leads her back to the chair. Selieve me! I 
know! It is better not!’’ She strokes her 
forehead soothingly; then suddenly, in a pro- 
fessional manner, feels of cheek and forearm. 

The Woman, catching her hand: ‘‘ All the 
long months he was sick you were so good to 
him! I have come to think of you almost as 
a third in our family.” ; 

_ The Nurse, shifting her grasp, presses her 
fingers upon the patient’s inner wrist and 
pauses while she notes the pulse. 

The Woman, unconscious of this, speaks 
excitedly, hectically: ‘‘ Do you remember how 
delirious he was, at first, under the shock of 
the fever? How he talked to my portrait on 
the wall—what dreadful things he said to it 
for not taking care of him—so gravely, so 
reasonably! He never noticed me at the 
bedside, never knew the little I was able to do 
for him—and he had always been so clear- 
headed, so kind! I pretended to laugh at it, 
but it hurt me. In all the years we were 
married he had never found fault with me.’ 

rhe Nurse, still in her professional manner, 
releasing the wrist: ‘‘I understand. Now you 
must be still.’’ 

he Woman: “TI have been still so long! 
And when I am still Iam thinking 
If I can talk isn’t it better?” 

rhe Nurse smiles as she shakes a clinical ther- 
mometer and places it between her patient's 
lips. This is one way to make folks quiet.” 

With the tube held tight between her lips the Woman 
smiles wryly. The room seems very strange to her, for 
in all the long weeks her husband has been ill she has not 
crossed the threshold. It is quite bare, except for two 
sculptured figures that uphold the mantel, and a marble 
portrait beyond. The walls, of red brocade, are blank, 
unrelieved by any picture. The beams in the ceiling are 
stark and massive. Yet the whole seems instinct with 
character, vitality. The very embers on the hearth scatter 
the pulses of life upon the air, irradiating the face of the 
Nurse, and glowing in dusky splendor on the hangings. 

he Nurse slips behind her and out of the door and is 


heard calling for a number at the telephone. Presently she 
NOTE —Ti 


thinking! 
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returns, takes the thermometer, reads the record with an 
averted look of dismay, and says: “‘I have some things to 
do for a moment. Perhaps I had better leave you.” 

The Woman, with a little moan: ‘‘Oh, I can’t be left 
alone! Not yet! Did you hear what they said 
in black—as we came in through the hall?” 

The Nurse nods absently. 

The Woman: “ They said, ‘It is harder, so much harder 
for her. A woman who has children is never quite alone.’ 
I am alone. I have no children. But how—oh, how could 
they say that!” 

The Nurse, grave, yet matter-of-fact: ‘‘ You 
quiet. The doctor will be here by-and-by.” 

The Woman, with a start: ‘‘ You mean I have taken the 
fever—his fever ?”’ 
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The Nurse, with assumed confidence: ‘‘ No. 
It is only that you are worn out. You were 
always careful.” 

The Woman: ‘But toward the end, when 
all hope was gone, I didn’t do the things you 
told me. I didn’t care. And I don’t care. 
can’t live out my life—alone!” 

The Nurse places a light silk pillow behind 
her head as she is speaking, loosens her bodice 
and shakes out the masses of her hair. 

The Woman: “I told you he never found 
fault with me. But there was one thing about 
which he was so much worse. Do you think 
it’s wrong--there are no children? I had an 
excuse. It was my work. From a child I had 
loved it. Perhaps you don’t understand what 
fun it is to make beautiful things that are all 
your own? My master—and he was one ot 
the greatest living sculptors— said I had talent, 
and took me, a mere girl, as his pupil. Then 
he wanted to marry me and I said no—until” 

her voice chokes and she smiles in pain— 
“until he promised there should be no children 
to come between me and my work.” 

The telephone rings, and the Nurse slips 
into the hall. 

The Woman: ‘‘Nurse! Where are you?” 
The Nurse, speaking from the telephone: 
I’m listening. I know—you don’t need to 
tell me—that you were happy She pauses, 
and when the Woman speaks again goes on 
talking in a low voice without. 
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The Woman: “At first we were happy. 
And when you are happy you are so much 
happier than ever you could have imagined! 
Then I began to notice things—he was so 
strangely interested in all our friends’ children. 
And when I was there he sometimes looked 
at me so thoughtfully. I like children, too, 
but he always seemed to be saying to himself 
that I didn’t, that I couldn’t—that I was 
something a woman ought not to be. You 
don’t have to have children, do you, in order 
to like them? And don’t you think every one 
has aright to be what he cares for: what heis? 
I couldn’t help it, that other things were more 
important. Henever reproached me. But that 
only made it worse. It was as if he couldn’t 
tell me what he thought of me. That seemed 
disloyal. It hurt me beyond bearing. Sut 
he said, so tenderly, that he hadn’t meant it 
so, and reminded me that he had given his 
promise. His promise! Between those who 
love there can be no such thing asa promise.” 
She pauses and listens. 

The Nurse is still speaking at the telephone, 
though only scattered words are heard: ‘She 
is worn out.” ‘‘ Her heart is none too strong.” 

The Woman: ‘‘Can you hear me? My 
pulse beats so loud in my temples. There 
isn’t another soul in the world I could tell this 
to and be sure she’d understand. You saw 
him—as he was.” Her voice catches and she 
is silent. But presently the feverish impulse 
prevails and she hurries on: ‘The figures 
beside the fireplace, there—do you think 
them pretty? You see the idea? The boy is 
Youth and the girl is Love!—strength and 
affection guarding the fires of home. People 
have said it isn’t bad. But I don’t care for it 


1 
much, any work. 


more nor tor any of my 

It all seems you understand what | mean 

so much like the work of a woman Except 
his portrait over there. That is the one thing 
I have done worth while. It is strong ilive 
It is the dear lad himself —quiet, intelligent 
brave. The eyes—do you think they are sad ? 
Some of his friends said they were. gut | 
must have seen that look in them or why 


should I put it there?” 

The Nurse enters and stands irresolute behind the chair 

The Woman pauses, as if groping with a new idea; then 
speaks with sudden surprise and pain: ‘‘Do you think he 
looks at me so sadly because there is one great thing in which 
I failed? It must be. That is it! If I had only known! 
Perhaps, in my heart, I did know. I tried to justify myself. 
My work!—I soon found that, compared to him, I had never 
really cared for it. Then I told myself that the duty toward 
children—even the mere love of them—would make me less 
to him. So often I have seen just that happen—and with 
people who are fondest of each other! Children come 
between them and make them—different from what they 
are. The love of their youth—their first, best love!— 
fades and is gone. I was jealous of the mere idea of them. 
You think it strange! But I was—jealous! And then— 
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I might have died! Oh, do you suppose he thought me 
only selfish—afraid?” 

The Nurse, with resolution: 

The Woman: ‘I’m not as ill as that! Only my head 
aches. Tobed! Ican’t. Oh, I can’t go there now, ever!” 

With gentle strength the Nurse tries to raise her and 
lead her to the door. The Woman resists convulsively 
and shrinks back into the chair. 

The Woman: “Not yet! Not till he, too, is at rest.’’ 

The Nurse, wrinkling her forehead professionally: 
“The doctor will be here in a moment. We shall do 
what he says.”’ She takes her post behind the chair. 

The Woman, relapsing into her fevered strain: ‘‘ Instead 
of showing me how wrong I was he made fun of me. 
When I questioned him he said it would be less trouble 
to have a child and then forget it, as other people did. 
If he had thought me so dre adfully wrong he couldn’t 
have spoken likethat? But it weighed on my mind, and I 
kept on questioning him. He made a joke of pretending 
it had already been born—you know how full he was of 
make-believe and nonsense! Whenever | spoke of it he 
asked about its clothes. He said they might be cut on 
the bias, but it would be dangerous if they were gored.” 
She | laughs, a little hysterically, and the Nurse shows 
alarm. 

The Woman: ‘I gave the baby his name—not the 
name I called him by—his real name. By-and-by he said 
he wished James were a girl. For three years, he said, he 
had liked girls best. We had only been married three 
years then. So I invented a girl, and we called her my 
name—my real name, you know, Elizabeth. That was 
sixteen years ago. We used to talk about their toys, 
their frocks, discuss sending them to school and college— 
all that. You must have noticed what fun he was to talk 
to—how alive and vivid he made even nonsense seem! 
The children were almost as real as if they had been 
born.” She is silent a moment, a smile breaking through 
the hectic flush on her face. Then she cries out: ‘‘ Do 
you suppose they are dead? They were born in his heart, 
and lived there. Did they die too? Am I all alone? 
Her body sinks to her knees with a moan, her forehead 
resting on her outstretched wrists. 


ot 


““Come, dear—to bed!” 


In the shadowy corner by the mantel, standing close 
beside the sculptured figure of Youth, appears the white 
form of a boy, who closely resembles it. Timidly it floats 
forward and lays one hand in hers. 

The Woman, with a convulsive shudder, and speaking 
as though with an effort of will, her face still hidden 
between her wrists: ‘‘ You are cold, Nurse. How small 
your hands are!” 

The Son, in a voice which, though youthful, is strange, 
unworldly and sad: ‘‘It is not the Nurse.’’ He shrinks 
back into the shadow of the mantel, yet still holds his 
pale hand out to her. 

The Woman looks 
whisper: ‘‘Is it you? 

The Son: ‘Yes. It is I.”’ 

The Woman, shrinking and crying out in alarm: ‘“‘ No, 
no! It isnot you. Only my fever makes me think I see 
you. Go away, please. Do go away! It ag be you. 
You have never been born!’’ She turns to the Nurse, her 
eyes wild and beseeching: ‘‘You don’t see anything ~ 
there?” 

The Nurse: ‘‘ No, 
again! It has gone!” 

The Son stands forth resolutely from the shadow so 
that he is seen clearly in every line: ‘‘Itis I! I who have 
never been born!” 

On the other side of the mantel, close beside the figure 
of Love, a girl appea~=, draped like the sculpture, though 
with cyrious littie alterations that give the gown a 
modern look. 

The Daughter: 

The Son, 
father?” 

The Woman: “ Your father?’’ Sobbing: ‘‘He isdead!”’ 

The Children cry out in a little wail of anguish. 

The Woman: ‘‘ You loved him?” She sobs, and then, 
with a strange, sudden smile, almost happy in the 
thought: ‘‘ You loved him too?” 

The Nurse, shaking her gently by the shoulder and 
again trying to lead her away: ‘‘ My dear, be comforted. 
It is nothing! Only your own imagination.” 

The Woman, resisting with convulsive vigor: 
are his children! They have come to comfort me! 
with me now and always!”’ 
“They loved him too!” 

The Son, looking toward the Daughter: 
didn’t love him.”’ 

Sadly the Girl shakes her head. 


up, aghast, and then, in an awed 


” 


dear. There is nothing. Look 


‘And I! 


stern, almost 


My father—where is he?” 
accusing: ‘‘Where is our 


“They 
To be 
Her voice rises as if in joy. 


‘No! We 


a 


The Nurse, taking her stand behind the chair, places a 
hand on the Woman’s shoulder and waits, looking out of 
the door anxiously from time to time for the doctor. 

The Woman, grieved, yet uncomprehending: ‘‘ You 
didn’t love him! You hated him?”’ 

The Son: ‘‘ Don’t you understand : ? We can’t either lov e 
or hate. All we can do is to want him and want you. 

The Dau; ghte Tr, lame snting: ‘‘How we wanted you!” 

The Son: ‘But we’ve never been born. And now— 
now we never can be! Oh, Mother!” 

The Woman, startled by the word 
mother!” 

The Son, almost sternly: ‘ 


“Yes! Iam your 
‘Why couldn’t we be born?” 

The Woman, with the excuse of self-accusation: ‘I 
had my work to do.”’ With a slow glance she indicates 
the marbles of the mantel and then the portrait beyond. 

The Son, looking at them with an uncomprehending, 
disdainful glance Are they why you couldn’t? 
What good are they 

The Woman, at conviction, 
were meant to be beautiful.” 

The Son: ‘*C an they walk? Can 

The Woman: “ No.” 

The Daughter: ‘‘ Are they 

The Woman: ‘No, dear.” 
indulgence. 

The Son, conclusively: 
have never been born.’ 

The Daughter, coming forth eagerly, as she speaks, from 
the shadow: ‘‘If they had only been born they might 
have been very beautiful. How beautiful Father was! 


yet hurt: ‘‘They 


they run?” 


yvarm ?”’ 
She smiles with maternal 
are iike us. 


“Then they They 


And, you know, even though I haven’t been born I look 
like him!” Abashed at what she has said she catches her 
face in her hands and shrinks back into the shadow. 

The Son: ‘Even we are better than they are. We can 
move about. Sometimes I pretend I can walk—and run! 
I almost feel as if I could. Do you remember, Mother, 
when you saw the football clothes in the shop- window 
and thought of getting them for me? 

The Woman: “Yes, yes! I remember. 
have liked to play football? You?’ 

The Son, proudly: ‘Father played. If I had been 
born I might have played too! At least you would have 
told me all about him. You used to talk of us, but you 
never thought, either of you, of talking to us! He might 
have told us stories—about the run he made; how he 
plowed through the center, threw off the backs and ran 
fifty yards down the field to goal! At the great games 
they still speak of it. When he struck the line he tore a 
great hole in the center of it! Iam as big as he was at my 
age, but I can’t,do it. When I strike the line I go through 
it, as he did. Only nobody knows it 

The Woman leans forward with a smile, but when she 
makes as if to speak she is dumb and the smile freezes on 
her lips. 

The Son, eagerly: ‘‘And then there was the war. 
Father used to be in the Squadron, and once, when you 
saw it marching to the train, you wondered how you 
would feel if I were going with them. I was there. 
I marched all the way. That is’”—with the manner of 
scrupulous truth—‘‘I went with them. And I did all I 
could to help them. But it was nothing. I couldn’t 
march. I couldn’t fight. If I could even have died it 
wouldn’t matter so much that I’ve never been born.” 

The Woman makes as if to cry out; but no sound comes 
and her smile changes to a contortion, almost a grin of pain. 


ox 


The Daughter, who has come diffidently forward while 
the Son was speaking: ‘‘And there was the doll at the 
bazar! I might have loved it so hard. Its name was 
Jemimah.” 

The Woman, a cry, almost of happiness, breaking from 
her: “I remember it! I remember! It looked as if its 
name was Jemimah!” 

The Daughter: ‘And then the gowns 
gowns you've imagined for me!” 
She comes forward, stoops, and, taking her draperies in 
her fingers, holds them dubiously forth. ‘‘Do you think 
this looks like a party gown? I’d rather have it a riding 
habit. I should have liked horses better than dancing. 
But, you know, it had to be white.” 

The Woman, with affectionate simulation: 
lovely a party gown as ever I saw!”’ 

The Daughter, still dubious: ‘‘I was afraid it might 
still look as if it were only to sleep in—in the grave.” 
Her face slowly lights with happiness. ‘Is it really a 
party gown?”’ She smiles joyously and floats quite out to 
her mother’s knee. 

The Woman: ‘‘My daughter! Oh, my daughter! 
She clutches the slender figure in her arms. ‘‘ How soft 


Would you 


such pretty 
Her shyness vanishes. 
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you are! How cool—restful, comforting! There never 
was anything half so sweet!” 

The Daughter, whispering eagerly into her ear: ‘‘ And 
you don’t think my gown would seem strange to Mr. 


Rowland Blake? It isn’t suc h a queer gown?” 
The Woman, mystified: ‘“Mr. Rowland Blake?”’ 


The Daughter: “His father, you know, is one of the 
men who just now took away our father.” 

The Woman: ‘ e.) ou mean Roley!” 

The Daughter: ‘‘I shouldn’t dare call him that! But 
if I had been born he would have let me love him. I was 


meant to be his. That is why he has always been so shy— 
and does such dreadful things. You mustn’t blame him. 
He has no mother, you know—and not even me to love 
him. Often Iam with him. But he can’t see. Do you 
think I might ask him not to be bad—for me? Even if I 
haven’t been born? Are you sure he wouldn’t think this 
such a queer gown?”’ 

The Woman lays her face on her Daughter’s neck and 
sobs freely, with abundant tears. 

The Son, coming forward also and holding her hi ind: 
‘It’s the same with me. I should have loved Jack.’ 

The W oman, ag iin mystified: “ Jack?” 

The Son: ‘Jacqueline Convers. Her father, too, has 
gone with ours. She was meant for me. But I wasn’t 
born. So I had to stand by and let her marry Pinkering. 
Of all the fellows—think of it— Pinkering! I tried so hard 
to tell her she was mine. But I couldn’t. And already, 
when she is alone—except that I am there—she sobs all 
day, just as you are sobbing. And now it’s too late for 
us ever to be born.” 

The Woman: “Oh, my son! My daughter!” 

The Son: ‘Often we hoped— when Father a red 
to you—held you so warm in his arms 

The Woman, releasing them and covering her ears 
with her palms: ‘‘Don’t! Don’t! You don’t know what 
you are saying. But it is true! Yes. Even as I loved 
him I hated you, was jealous of you—of our children 
whom the world needs so much, who have so much 
need of the world! Always he knew that! And always it 
came between our love.’ She starts forward, gazing in 
contrition at the sculptured portrait. 

The Children shrink back from her. 
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As she gazes the form of her Husband appears, standing 
close beside the portrait, and, like it, looks at her gravely, 
austerely. 

The Woman, to her husband: 
Don’t look at me so!” 

The Father turns from her and reaches out his hands 
to the Children, his face still grave, yet lighting with 


‘“‘Jeemie, ah, sweetheart! 


inward happiness. ‘‘You can come to me now—at 
last !’’ 

The Woman: ‘Me, sweetheart! Oh, come to me! 
Don’t turn against me now! Be good to me! If you 


can’t love me any more just | be good to me.” 
The Father, unheeding: ‘‘ My son! My daughter!” 
The Daughter lowers her eyes: ‘‘No! Not now!” 
The Son shakes his head and half tifts a forbidding 


palm: “You should have been our father!” 

The Father, surprised, yet pleading tenderly: 
‘Lis’ beth !” 

The Woman: “No,no! That ismy name.” Freezing: 


“Her name is E lizabeth.’ 


The Father, still unheeding, turns, pleading to the Son: 
‘*Jeemie! Come!” 

The Woman, with a cry of pain: ‘You, you are 
Jeemie—my Jeemie, my sweetheart, my comrade! Oh, 
come to me! Comfort me!”’ An outburst of jealousy: 
“They? They are nothing! They have never been 
born!” 

The Father bends his eyes on her, stern and accusing, 
but says nothing. 

The Woman, in a sudden revulsion, an access of con- 
trition, slips from the Nurse, throws herself forward and 
kneels on the floor: ‘‘Forgive me! Oh, forgive me! 
I won't be jealous any more. Give them our own dear 
give them everything! Give them all our love! 
Yet—be good to me. If you will only be kind!” The 
Father remains immovable. She turns to the Children 
3 My son, my daughter! Go to him! Love him! You 
don't understand. It was my fault—all mine. But don’t, 
don’t make him hate me!” 

The Nurse has come forward and now sits on the arm 
of the chair and holds her firmly, a hand on each shoulder. 


est 


The Woman, a smile spreading upon her hectic cheeks, 
at once tender and full of guile: ‘‘The stories, you 
remember, my son, about football and the things that 
happened in the Squadron! He will tell you. Once he 
was shot by a striker and then they met in the hospital 
and became friends. It is such an amusing story, and so 
dear!” 

The Father, moving toward his son: 
lad.” 

The Son, shrinking from him: ‘‘That was when you 
were among the living. Now you are only a ghost like 
us. And you were born.” 

The Woman: In her struggle against her pain the look 
of inward guile has grown deeper. She turns to her 
daughter: ‘‘He and Roley were the dearest friends! He 
can tell you all about him. You were made to be com- 
rades, you and your father! He loves you so’’—she 
strug ggles a moment against jealousy, and then, conquer- 
ing—‘‘so that I give him to you! Love him! Be good to 
him—even if you take him away from me!” 

The Daughter, wistfully: ‘‘It might have been.” 

The Son, swith an air of forbidding dignity: ‘‘ But now 
he is dead.’ 

The Daughter, disconsolate: 
can . never . 

The Children float back into the shadows of the mantel. 

The Son, sadly: ‘‘ Never. Never for 
all time.” 

The Daughter, with a little wail: 
forever. 

The Son: “ Always, to eternity!” 

The Children disappear, but can still be heard repeat- 
ing the words, ‘“‘Never . . . forever!” Their voices, 
now waxing, now waning, become distant. There is a 
shrinking cry: ‘‘Eternity is cold!” and they are heard 
no more. 

The Father, no longer sad, only austere and accusing: 
“You reproached them—you!—that they have never 
been born!”’ 

The Woman, 








‘“Come to me, 


“And we .. . we 


“Forever . . . 


in an agony of pain: ‘‘I am in sin—in 
shame! But that is why I need you—need you as never 
before. All your life you knew my sin, yet you shielded 
me, forgetting your own dearest wish—shielded me from 
knowing that it was sin. Help me now!” 

The Father: ‘‘Shielded you! You knew it—always 
knew it! There was never a day, not an hour, that you did 
not fight with your heart to kill the sense of your shame.” 

The Woman: ‘Yes, yes! It is true. But it was 
because I loved you so much. Our life—it was you who 
used to say it---was all beauty, all passion and tenderness. 
Oh, how can you torture me?” 

The Father: ‘‘ Yes! You loved me—-so much that you 
killed our love.” 

The Woman: “ But it was you, dear, it was you I loved. 
Look!’’ She points to the sculpture beside him. ‘This 
is our child. I made it. In this you live forever, forever 
young and beautiful—and I live with you!” 

The Father: ‘It was in this that you killed me, and 
killed yourself.” 

The Woman: ‘Oh, I don’t understand.” 

The Father: ‘‘You never understood. 
we loved—were happy. 
were a thief in happiness. 
blighted the fruit. 
beauty, strength, 
country no return. 


You thought 
Our love was sterile, vain. You 
You stole the flower of life and 
Your country gave you its best 
love. You took it all and gave your 
You have killed us both—forever.”’ 
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The Woman, crying out in agony: ‘Dead! 
only I were I might go with you—love you still! 
alive and all alone. Only be good to me! I know you 
don’t love me—can’t ever love me! Yet you were always 
kind. Look at me kindly, sweetheart—once, only once, 
before you go! Give me one little word to take me down 
to the grave.” 

The Father moves backward from her toward the 
marble image. His body gives forth a strange light, as if 
the effulgence of strength and purity, but his eyes are 
still austere, accusing. 

The Woman: ‘Your eyes, 
so!” The eyes do not chang 
away from them? Your sg my sweetheart! Your lips 
are still mine!’’ With convulsive strength she leaps from 
the grasp of the Nurse and throws herself toward him. 

3ut in the instant the light vanishes and he is gone. She 

embraces the marble. ‘‘ Your lips are cold! Stone-cold 
— as they were in the coffin!”’ With a cry of horror her 
knees give way, but she still clings to the sculptured 
portrait. It totters and falls. The marble shatters on 
the hearthstone. 

The Nurse quickly kneels beside her. 

The Doctor, who has just entered, 
then hastens forward. 

The Doctor: ‘She is delirious!” 


Oh, if 
I am 


Bagg? Don’t look at me 
‘‘Oh, where shall I go 


stands horrified, 


The Nurse, stripping open her bodice: ‘Quick! Her 
heart is failing!” 
The Doctor kneels and applies an instrument: ‘“‘She 


is dead!” 

Both stand apart from the body in horror. 

The crash of the marble has broken apart the embers. 
Their dying fires light up the form of the Woman lying 
amid fragments of the portrait. 
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Americans 


HE Editor of this magazine as- 
sures me that an impression 
exists in America that I, who 
earnestly strive to view all 
humankind in a broadly toler- 
ant and loving spirit, am really 
a hater of my fellow men and 
women in America. Now, how 
can I explain a dislike which 
never existed? Moreover, how 

is it possible that I could dislike a people of 
whom I know nothing except by such report 
as may or may not be true? I can honestly 
say I have no ideas whatever on the subject of 
America and Americans beyond such as are re- 
flected in their own press and their own litera- 
ture. I donot, can not and will not judge them 
by such examples of their kind as elect to reside 
altogether in Europe, for these have forsaken 
their own country and seem (it may be only 
seeming) desirous of entirely forgetting it. 1 
have often wondered whether it is the homing 
instinct common to certain of the pigeon tribe 
which induces so many of them to come harking 
back to the land of their progenitors, and I 
would fain hope that such is the case, for, if 
so, it would be perfectly natural. But, then, 
these ‘‘homers”’ are not to be considered or esti- 
mated as Americans at all. They are English, 
Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch or Germans, as 
the case may be—the descendants of old-time 
exiles who, moved by an inexplicable longing 
for the land of their fathers, come back to it and 
settle down, gradually adopting the manners 
and customs which they find in vogue, bringing 
into these a curious, unfamiliar touch—an ac- 
cent, a particular bearing and general tone— 
which testify to the fact that they have been, as 
it were, a long time away, living among different 
surroundings which make home se em strange. 

I confess at once that I am not quite sure whether I 
like this homing-pigeon type of American. I have met 
many examples of them and have not been impressed. 
For instance, I do not care for those American homing- 
pigeon girls who marry certain dissolute and degenerate 
noblemen for the sake of their titles. I have seen some 
few of these trans-Atlantic peeresses, daughters of hard- 
working millionaire fathers, transplanted like exotics 
out of hothouses, and I do not think they look flourish- 
ing or happy. 
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F COURSE, I may be quite mistaken. Probably 
I am. Sut the view I take of it is that, as 
America is a great Republic, the greatest in the world, 
“55 “x people are, or should be, patriotic Republicans. 
Under such circumstances I cannot understand how any 
American girl of spirit can condescend to wear such a 
worn-out old decoration as a title, especially when it is 
attached to a very poor specimen of a man. I cannot 
make out why she wants to be called ‘‘ My Lady” or 
“Your Grace,’ and pay courtesying homage to Royalty. 
It seems to me a false position—as false as that of the 
Countess of Warwick, who, as wife of a premier English 
Earl, affects to be a Socialist. It is as though a bird 
should say: ‘‘Lo,lamacrab!” The thing is manifestly 
impossible. And on these same lines a born Republican 
woman should never consent to support a title unless, 
indeed, she resigns her nationality for good and all—and 
this is, of course, what every American girl does who 
marries a nobleman: she drops her own country and 
adopts his. No doubt it is quite the conventionally- 
correct thing to do, and if I venture to say that I do not 
admire the faculty of dropping one’s own country for a 
mere title’s sake I suppose I shall be severely criticised. 
There are certain types of American ‘‘homers’’ in 
England who are not a credit to America. I do not 
judge the American nation by these examples— Heaven 
forbid that I should do so! In Warwickshire, where I 
reside, and in the neighboring counties around, I could 
name certain Americans who, if they are not hunting 
or horse-racing, are gambling at Bridge all day—who 
are vulgar, illiterate “and arrogant, and who have not 
the slightest intelligent perception of anything under 
the sun. They measure the world and God Himself 
by a money standard only, and assert by their looks 
and manners their fixed belief that they can buy honor 
itself for so much cash down. I do not like this sort 
of people, whether they be Americans or British, and I 
say so at once with frankness and emphasis. 
gor 
| get in smart society, as it is euphoniously called, 
one comes across wealthy American women, hom- 
ing birds also, who comport themselves with less con- 
5 — ‘ration and tact than domestic servants, whose 
‘glect of the simplest rules of courtesy is so colossal 
hat one blushes for their ignorance, who are painted, 
dyed and ‘‘dressed to death” in a style that defies 
description, and yet their names are included in the list 
ot guests at almost eve ry Soc ial function of a suppose lly 
exclusive” character. I am told that in America itself 
these “‘ladies’”’ would not be received. Then how is it 
that they manage to get along here? I should like to be 
enlis ghtened on this point, though I expect I shall be 
told that the key to all our social doors is Money, and 
that if the most ill-bred men and women in the world 
1ave plenty of money, whether they be American or of 
iny other nationality, the y can be ‘‘received”’ anywhere 
in Great Britain. W ell, I am disposed to agree with 
this verdict. I am afraid it is true. And I am sorry 
tor it. 
_ The above-mentioned class of undesirable persons, 
however, are. to my mind, not really Americans—they 


1 





are 


American-born English, Irish, or whatever nation- 
ality they can claim from their forebears, who, for all 


we know orcan tell, might (mind, I only say ‘ ‘might !” ) 
have been convicts. They have drifted back from their 
transplanted nests across the sea, weighted with dollars, 
to see the old, happy hunting-grounds of their erring 
ancestors, and to play, perhaps (with a luxurious differ- 
ence), the same old game. And I cannot form any 
just opinion of the majority of their country men and 
women from these uncouth specimens. 


gor 


No: on the other hand, Americans who come over 
from America with every intention of returning 
thither—who have their homes there, who are useful 
citizens and proud of their country, are different people 
altogether from the homing-pigeon types, which, by- 
the-way, are mostly feminine. The number of American 
men who are afflicted by the inherited ‘“‘homing”’ sick- 
ness are few compared to the women—that is to say, 
American men are not keen to marry British or foreign 
women for their titles. This can be easily understood. 
They would, in the event of such marriages, have to 
remain plain ‘‘ Misters,” while their wives would retain 
their own titles and thus lord (or “‘lady’’) it over them. 
Thus there isa chance that the best American men will 
always marry the best American girls (who love their 
country better than titles), and so keep things even. 
My small experience of real Americans has been and 
is still a very pleasant one. I like them all, both men 
and women. Many have spared the time, even when 
only on a short visit to England, to come and see me; 
some have stayed with me as my guests, and we have 
always been the best of friends. [ have found them 
frank, free-hearted, kindly, sympathetic and highly 
intelligent, knowing frequently much more about our 
history and literature than many a’ Varsity Englishman. 


As a rule they are brilliant conversationalists, gifted 
with keen wit and a delightful sense of humor. I like 


to judge all Americans by these few real ones whom it 
is my good fortune to know—the bright, charming, 
impulsively-affectionate girls and women, the courteous, 


clever, pleasant men—and as for ‘‘disliking’’ them, 
their own experience of me will answer for the utter 
falsity of such a ‘‘ Yellow Press”’ assertion. 
er 
ROBABLY if I were to take my courage in both 


hz inds, as ee saying is, and brave the “ple cali of sea- 
sickness in a trip across the Atlantic, I should find so 
many people to like and to love in America that I should 
with difficulty tear myself away. For I assure you I 
am not unsociable. I do not in any single point resemble 
the alarming personage sometimes depicted as myself 
in your lively American newspapers! And I have never 
in one of my books drawn a disagreeable American char- 
acter. J will take them in turn, be ‘ginning with my first 
effort, ‘‘A Romance of Two Worlds,”’ where there are 
two Americans introduced into the story, Colonel and 
Mrs. Everard, who are kindly and charming people, and 
perform the small parts they have to play with tact and 
courtesy. In ‘*‘ Thelma” there is Marcia van Clupp, who 
was sketched from life, and whose capture of the feeble 
Lord Masherville was perfectly legitimate. I like her 
myself, and I find that most readers of the book like 
her. In‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan” appears Diana Chesney, 
a good-natured American girl, very much sat upon by 
the highborn, arrogant and evil-minded Sybil, daughter 


of the Earl of Elton; Diana is certainly not an un- 
pleasant character. In ‘ ‘Boy” the following passage 
occurs: ‘‘I] want her to finish her education in America, 


where they honor bright women instead of despising 
them.’ This is surely not a sentence expressive of 
‘‘dislike”’ of Americans. In ‘‘ The Treasure of Heaven” 
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the lonely millionaire is made to say, ‘‘I loathe 
America,” and one or two other strong things 
concerning it—but why? He himself explains: 
“It might have been the most lovable Father 
and Mother land on the globe if nobler men 
had lived long enough in it to rescue its people 
from the degrading dollar craze’’—and so on. 
Now the ‘‘dollar craze”’ is a craze I do not like, 
and I confess this at once without craving 
pardon for my offense, if offense there be. To 
see a mighty nation’s energies absorbed chiefly 
in money-grubbing is to me a pitiful spectacle, 
because it is not possible that national great- 
ness can be solidified or rendered truly lasting 
by such means. What does Carlylesay? ‘‘One 
thing I do know: Never on this earth was the 
relation of man to man long carried on by 
cash-payment alone. If at any time a philos- 
ophy of /aissez-faire, competition, supply-and- 
demand starts up as the exponent of human rela- 
tions, expect that it will soon end.’”’ If this be 
true then I do not think my plain speaking 
on the subject of the cash-madness should be 
considered as an injury, but rather as a kindly- 
meant warning. The great ideal in America 
appears to be the amassing of money—and 
here I venture to quote Carlyle again: ‘‘Oh, if 
you could dethrone that brute-god Mammon 
and put the spirit-god in his place! One way or 
other he must and will have to be dethroned.” 
ot 
N MY book of essays, entitled ‘Free 
Opinions,” I have sketched ‘‘The American 
Girl” and ‘‘ The American Bounder.”’ Both are 
drawn from life, in particular the latter. He 
is a rare specimen—so rare, I hope, as to be 
unique. But he exists. He is a kind of cross 
between a monkey and a Red Indian, and: he 
lives over here probably because he finds that 
America won’t have him at any price. He is, however, 
an actual person, for even in the wildest flights of fancy 
I could never have invented or imagined such an objec- 
tionable atrocity. If any of my present readers will 
take the trouble to glance at ‘Free Opinions” they 
will find that I conclude my remarks upon him with 
these words: ‘‘The one straight and simple fact re- 
mains—namely, that all the best Americans still live 
in America!’ In my latest book, ‘‘Holy Orders,” an 
American, Clarence Howard, is introduced as the simple, 
unaffected millionaire who assists the hero of the book, 
Richard Everton, to build and endow his School ot 
Trades, and the slight part he plays in the story is that 
of a true, right-thinking man with a generous heart and 
unselfish motives of action. And I repeat that I am 
quite unconscious of ever having written anything that 
is absolutely directed against America or Americans, 
for such a mode of procedure would be entirely con- 
trary to my own thoughts. 

Perhaps, indeed, there are few English authors of 
today who have a warmer feeling for America and 
Americans than I. The interest which must ever be 
aroused by the steady progress of a mighty nation in 
process of growth cannot but be profound and moving, 
and there is no room in any earnest mind for “dislike” 
of the methods by which that growth is attained, 
though there may be occasional wonder or fear lest 
some of those methods prove unwise or disastrous. Yet 
even when I read with amazement of the strange 
scenes which take place over a Presidential election, 
or hear of some sudden panic in Wall Street which has 
shaken fortunes to a downfall and transformed sane 
men to raving lunatics, I feel that these distressing 
events are but the feverish ailments common to preco- 
cious youth, and that they will pass away when matu- 
rity is attained. The full maturity of the American 
nation ought to be a very great and splendid thing. 
When the semi-barbaric Mammon-worship is done 
with, and the higher gods come in, then we may look 
for the dawn of America’s most glorious day. Noble 
ideals of work, penetrative science, inspired art and 
literature, and a purely spiritual faith—all these ought 
to come out of the present seething and melting of the 
gold. And that they will do so we may be sure. 

ox 

HAT other nations already owe to America is too 

vast to be considered or counted. In literature 
aloneit has given us an apostle of highest thought, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; also four poets who are unequaled in 
their own special measures of inspiration: Edgar Allan 
Poe, Longfellow, James Russell Lowell and Joaquin | 
Miller. And who that knows it can ever forget that HH 
it was an American (Washington Allston, in 1818) who 
first paid honest tribute to the beauty and delicac y ol 
the genius of John Keats, and dared to praise him in 
the face of the ridicule of the malicious and cruel 
English critics who by their harsh and unjust judg- 
ments helped to hasten the poet’s death? From an 
article written in old time by Joseph Severn, the friend 
who accompanied Keats to Rome and stayed with 
him till he died, I quote the following: “If he (Keats) 
had had the good fortune to go to America, which he 
partly poles ited before the death of his younger 
brother, not only would his life and health have been 
preserved but his early fame would have been insured. 
He would have lived independent of the London world, 
which was striving to drag him down in his poetic 
career and adding to the sufferings which I consider 
the immediate cause of his early death.” 

And in the present year, when the ‘‘ Keats-Shelley 
House” has been opened with all honor in Rome, it 
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Engaged Girl Sketches 


A Little Series of Which This is Number One 


By Emily Calvin Blake, Author of “What the Teacher Said to Trove,” etc. Illustration by C. D. Williams 











™"="AUGENE is downstairs as you suspect, Cecilia,” 
SYA observed Cecilia’s younger sister; ‘‘but then he 
jog always is.” 

“Oh, not quite,” laughed Cecilia, arranging her 


S y collar; ‘‘there, do I look all right, Mary?”’ 

@ ¢ )) “*Vou’ll do,”’ returned Mary with the insouciance 
J Ss . * aa 

- of the younger sister. She paused for a moment. 


“Really, I wish you'd tell me when the wedding is to be. I 
want to begin at Mother to lower my dresses.” 

Cecilia only smiled again and went downstairs to the big 
living-room. Eugene Dysart, who rose to meet her, took her 
extended hand and looked into her eyes for a moment before 
speaking. When he did speak his voice was as warm as his 
glance. 

‘Your dress is very pretty, Cecilia,” he said; ‘‘I like that 
white lace in the neck.” 

“Well, I am very glad,” the girl returned, laughing, but not meeting his 
ardent eyes. ‘I didn’t put on my hat. I didn’t know the hour.” 

He drew out his watch. ‘It’s just eight,’ he said; ‘I think we’d better start 
so we can be in good time.” 

A dozen young people had gathered at the home to which Cecilia and Dysart 
were going, and when the young couple appeared a sudden cessation of voices 
told Cecilia that they had been objects of discussion. However, the gayety was 
soon resumed, but at the innuendoes directed good-naturedly toward her Cecilia’s 





cheeks flushed until toward the end of the evening a 
tight, uncomfortable feeling bound her. 

Either Dysart bore the laughing allusions with 
equanimity or he attached no personal meaning to 
them. Cecilia wondered which was the correct con- 
clusion and blushed vividly at her own indelicacy for 
at once understanding. But later, when they were on 
their way home, Dysart made an observation: ‘‘ Miss 
King seemed in rather a teasing mood tonight. You 
don’t mind, do you, Cecilia?” 

Under cover of the dark the girl’s lips trembled, for 
she had cared for the first time, but she answered 
lightly that she had not noticed anything different 
from the usual. Then, as she felt his helping hand, she 
tried to fling off her depressed mood. What mattered 
anything? And why should others busy themselves 
with her affairs? Did they owe the world the announcement that they loved each 
other? And, too, even if he had actually asked her to be his wife, she would wish to 
keep the beautiful knowledge to herself and have no disturbing word spoken. She 
dismissed an obtrusive thought and hugged again her repeated mental assertion that 
their understanding love required no formal ratification; that words were superfluous 
when eloquent eyes could speak. So when she parted from him at her door her face 
was radiant, and he, pressing her hand, gazed at her with an expression of yearning 
tenderness, though he spoke no word. 

During the first months that she knew Dysart Cecilia’s old friends tacitly left a free 
field for the newcomer, and at first, ignorant of the questioning eyes upon her, 
Cecilia went happily on her way. But as time passed she perforce became aware of 
the curious glances, and despite her intense loyalty she wondered if Dysart guessed 
that she was subjected to annoyances that hurt her in proportion as she grew more 
sensitive. She watched him as he went imperturbably on, apparently indifferent or 
ignorant that she was suffering. But her trust in him she never lost, and while 
gradually his consistent silence became harder to bear she still told herself that the 
time of unspoken understanding was truly the most ideal of all periods. 

One day she met an old friend, Nicholas Henderson, whom she had known since 
her childhood. He had settled in Arizona and Cecilia had not known of his presence 
in her city. As he stopped to speak with her his fine face expressed his pleasure at 
the meeting. 

‘Why, Miss Rogers!” he cried; ‘‘or may it still be ‘Cecilia,’ since I knew you 
when you were a toddler?” 

‘“*Cecilia,’ of course,’”’ she replied. ‘‘But when did you return?” 

‘“A month ago. I didn’t look you up—well, because I have been very busy ——”’ 
he smiled his lame explanation at her, and Cecilia spoke hurriedly. 

‘Come to see us, almost any evening, won’t you?” 

He nodded and they parted; but he took advantage of her invitation within a few 
days. When his call was repeated many times Cecilia was treated to laughing jests 
from members of her family. Mary told her she had not expected such disloyalty. 

‘Judging from the brand of my own loyalty I thought perhaps yours was as 
pure,’ she taunted. : 

Cecilia was for the first time deeply annoyed at her sister. ‘Will you please 
explain just what you mean?” she asked in a sharp tone. ; 

Mrs. Rogers was present. She spoke gently. ‘‘Cecilta,” she said, “isn’t it natural 
that we should be interested in you and your affairs? I shall be very glad to hear 
any confidence that you may want to give.”’ . 

“But I have none to give,” protested Cecilia, with a sudden, fierce rebellion rising 
within her. 

“Then I don’t understand at all,’ went on Mrs. Rogers. ‘‘ When I was young ——” 

“Oh, please, Mother—I’ve heard so many of your reminiscences,” Cecilia began, 
then shrank at the surprised pain in her mother’s face. ‘‘I’m sorry,” she said, quickly 
repentant. ‘‘But I cannot understand people's curiosity.”’ 











‘‘T do not mean to be inquisitive, dear,” said Mrs. Rogers, 
and her voice trembled, while Mary looked indignantly at her 
sister, ‘‘but Eugene has been coming here for more than a 
year, and you have accepted his attentions exclusively. So 
many friends have asked me if there is an engagement, and I 
have been sorry to say that you have told me nothing.” 

‘‘Why should they ask?” cried Cecilia stormily. ‘‘Can’t 
Eugene be simply a friend? Am I never to have any rest 
from questioning?” 

But Mrs. Rogers lapsed into a hurt silence, and Cecilia, 
with no apology, left the room to seek solitude upstairs. She 
was filled with compunction at having so spoken to her mother, 
and with a strange terror at her heart she realized that a 
feeling of bitterness toward Dysart was creeping upon her: a 
feeling that he had subjected her to warranted injustice by 
placing her where she could not answer even her mother’s 
loving questions. But she could find no solution for her perplexity, and her 
brow was still furrowed with thought when in the evening she greeted Henderson. 
Cecilia yielded herself to the charm of his personality, for he was clever and 
interesting. She remembered that years before as a very young girl she had 
greatly admired him. Then he had gone away and Dysart had shortly filled 
her horizon. Now/!she was beginning to revel in Henderson’s friendship and 
to feel a certain relief that she might indulge in candor of both look and 
language. However sweet she had thought the unspoken understanding 





between herself and Dysart, this open friendship 
seemed clear and beautiful in its sincerity. 

But she was not prepared for Henderson’s sudden 
change of laughing expression to one of deep serious- 
ness. In a moment it seemed he had spoken words 
that placed them upon a different footing. 

“Cecilia,” he said, ‘‘I love you, and I want you 
to marry me if youcan.”” He hastened on, determined 
not to notice the pallor that overspread her face at his 
words. ‘I should not have spoken had I known you 
were actually promised to another; yet, not knowing 
so, I take my chance; my love for you has steadily 
grown since first I knew you as a little girl.” 

Cecilia felt a strange longing, a longing that she 
might give to him that for which he so ardently 
pleaded, and the pitying tears rose to her eyes. 

“Tam very sorry,” she faltered then, meeting his open gaze. ‘‘ You cannot know 
how much I wish my answer might be as you desire.” 

He stood up then, and coming close to her gently took her hand inhis. ‘I wouldn’t 
cause you one pang if I could prevent it,’ he said gravely; ‘‘and I shall not let this 
defeat overwhelm me. You must believe that.’’ He smiled at her, but she turned 
her head away, seeing beneath the smile that which he thought to hide: ‘Cecilia, I 
wish you all happiness in the world.” 

Long after he had gone and while she lay sleepless in bed she found herself wishing 
with all her strength that she were fickle; that she could bestow upon Henderson 
her love. For did the other give her the highest, truest love when he had not asked 
her to marry him? 

‘““He knows—he knows -"’ she sobbed, letting down for the first time all her 
carefully-wrought barriers. ‘‘He must know what humiliations I have to bear; he is 
unfair, unkind.”” Then suddenly she believed she knew the truth and she gasped. 
“Why, he does not love me—I have mistaken his attentions,’’ she whispered to the 
dark. ‘‘He wants only my companionship that others may not trespass; and then 
if ever he gets tired he has said nothing to incriminate himself!” 

Her eyes burning with tears and her whole being wrought to a high tension she 
slipped from the bed and flung herself into a chair. It seemed that for hours she 
remained crouched in unhappy meditation before her conclusion was reached. As, 
she thought scornfully, she could not well ask Dysart his intentions, she would release 
him. Then again the satire of her position touched her: she could not give up that 
which did not belong to her. So, still tossing and doubting, she returned to bed only 
to lie awake till morning dawned. 

In the evening when Dysart appeared Cecilia greeted him with a look that strove 
to be unconscious. But whatever her glance implied the young man guessed nothing. 
He looked playfully at her. 

‘“Well, Henderson’s not here tonight,” he said. ‘I’ve been meeting him here a 
great deal lately.” 

“No,” she replied in a flat voice. ‘‘He telephoned Father that he was returning 
to Arizona.” 

“That was a sudden decision, wasn’t it?”’ he asked. Then looking into her face 
he spoke quickly. ‘‘Why, Cecilia, did he—he didn’t dare ——”’ 

‘Didn't dare?” Cecilia repeated with a mirthless laugh. ‘‘ Didn’t dare what?” 

“To make love to you!”’ Dysart’s face was white now. 

At his words there rose before her a picture of her mother’s eyes swimming in 
hurt tears; there rushed upon her the memory of all she had lately endured. And 
now he asked her whether another man had dared to confess frankly that he loved 
her—had dared to ask her in a straightforward way to be his wife. All her natural 
and lovely sweetness seemed to leave and to yield to a host of strange thoughts from 
which even in that fierce moment she shrank. 
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The Personal Conduct of Belinda 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


Author of “ Concerning Belinda,” “The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” ete. 


XIV 


ITH the leaving of London Belinda’s 
troubles as the head of a “‘ personally- 
conducted” party loomed large once 
more. The week in the city had been 
full of sightseeing, but the whirling 
days revolved around a central axis. 
Mrs. Forbes-Wattles’s boarding- 
house supplied a point of departure 
and return. Now came a continuous 
performance of train-catching, of 
cropping promiscuous herbage, of sleeping in strange beds, 
of dovetailing the sights. 

Cambridge was beautiful; every one agreed about that. 
3ut the girls found it melancholy. 

“It makes me sad, Miss Carewe, it really does,’’ Amelia 
insisted. ‘It makes me think of all sorts of poems about 
deserted banquet-halls and nevermore and lost opportunity 
and such things. The place is just lovely and boating on 
the ‘Backs’ is a perfect dream, but it’s all like Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. I could sit down anywhere and cry 
because there aren’t university men swarming all over the 
place. Think of a ‘Prom’ here, Laura May.” 

“Yale ‘Proms’ are good enough for me,” 
declared loyally. 

“But Yale isn’t picturesque and romantic like this.” 

“She hasn’t got so much ivy and green mould, but I'll bet 
she’s got a better football team.’ Evidently association 
with the British nobility had not yet undermined Laura 
May’s patriotism. 





Laura May 


ent 

Lincoln and York and Durham followed Cambridge in 
rapid succession. 

“Talk about leaping from crag to crag!’’ Amelia remarked 
confidentially to Courtney, as they sat on the steps of 
Durham Cathedral waiting for the rest of the crowd to 
come up out of the crypt. ‘This leaping from cathedral to 
cathedral would kill a chamois. Isn’t it funny how excited 
Mr. Perkins can get over saw-tooth marks on a column in 
a coal-hole; and when Mrs. Nicholson came around the 
corner suddenly and saw Lincoln Cathedral she cried; she 
really did. She said it was so big and glorious, and she’d 
never seen a cathedral before, and it just all came over her 
he w that wonderful thing had stood there for centuries 
praising God. She was perfectly sweet about it; but I 
guess there’s something the matter with me. Now honestly, 
Mr. Courtney, just between friends, do you know whether 
Durham’s early English or Norman or Gothic or Brooklyn?” 

Courtney confessed shamelessly that he didn’t. 

“Well, do you care?” : 

He didn’t. 

‘“That’s a comfort. Even Laura May’s getting so she 
talks about clearstories and transition periods and apses, as 
if she’d invented them. I reckon she thinks she’s likely to 
come over here and live among them, so she may as well get 
used to them, It’s funny, but I always had an idea that an 


apse was some sort of a bug that Cleopatra killed herself 
with. Miss Carewe says that was an asp. I never could 
spell. If I didn’t have such a splendid time not being clever 


I'd be awfully discouraged about myself, Mr. Courtney.’ 

She looked uncommonly young and bonny against the 
grim, gray stone of the cathedral wall, and a half-pathetic 
droop in the corners of her mouth made her pink-and-white 
prettiness even more inconsequently babyish than usual. 
Courtney reflected guiltily that if he hadn’t been fathoms 
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have kissed her and told her not to cry. She was the 
type of girl to whom brilliant, elderly statesmen and hard- 
headed railway presidents talk baby talk without realizing 
that they are lapsing from their native methods of speech, 
and when she looked dejected, as she did now, the normal 
man felt uneasily that something ought to be done about it. 

“Half the people who rave over cathedrals don’t know 
any more about them than you do,’’ Courtney said consol- 
ingly. : 

But she refused to be comforted. ‘They enjoy them, 
though. That’s the awful thing about me. I don’t really 
enjoy them—except the gargoyles. I believe I am just 
completely discouraged about myself.” 

“No, you're not. You're hungry. 

Amelia’s face lightened perceptibly. 

re Maybe that is i. 4 knew I felt queer. But, then, that’s 
discouraging, too. It’s simply awful, but I actually believe 
that what I’m going to remember best about places in 
Europe is what I had to eat in them. Some way or other, 
when I look back, that’s all that seems to stand out.” 

“You'll like Edinburgh,” Courtney prophesied. 

She didn’t look altogether hopeful. “I don’t know; 
maybe. Are bannocks good?” 


It’s teatime.” 


%o 


She did like Edinburgh. Who doesn’t like Edinburgh ? 
And then there was Mrs. Dalkeith. Mrs. Dalkeith’s 
daughter took lodgers; Mrs. Dalkeith entertained them 
when she felt so inclined; and to be entertained by the little 
old Highland lady was to lose one’s heart to Scotland for all 
time, to become a ranting Jacobite, to soak up Scottish 
history and romance at every pore. 

Belinda and she were already fast friends, and when 
Belinda’s party wandered into Number One Castle Terrace 
late on Saturday afternoon Mrs. Dalkeith in her black silk 
and Sunday mutch was waiting in her own room with a 
bright fire burning on the hearth and tea brewing. 

‘Mother says when you've laid off your things will you 
come to her for a drop of tea?’’ the landlady announced; 
and half an hour later Amelia was weeping copiously over 
the Lost Cause, and even Mr. Perkins had allowed histori 
fact to falter and fall before the onslaught of Gaelic romance 

How was one to remember Stuart failings when a descend- 
ant of Highland chieftains, sitting bolt upright in the fire 
light and tossing her cap-strings back recklessly, was 
singing, ‘‘Wha’ll be King but Charlie?” in a sweet, thin, 
high voice through which the spirit of a warlike clan 
thrilled and throbbed ? How was acurly-headed sentiment- 
alist to check her tears when she heard, 


‘Better lo’ed ve canna be, 


Will ve no come back again?” 
b t 


for the first time from Highland lips and a Highland heart ? 
And for that matter, Amelia cried over everything in 
Edinburgh. Her pretty nose was pink for five days; for 
she was started right that first night, and, if you are started 
right in ‘‘old Edinboro toun,”’ you go about with your heart 
swelling and your throat aching and your brain a-dream. 

‘When I’m not crying because I’m sorry, I’m crying 
because I’m excited,”” Amelia explained. ‘‘It doesn’t make 
any difference whether it’s a ‘better lo’ed ye canna be’ kind 
of a thing or a ‘Scots wha hae’ kind of a thing, I have to 
cry over it just the same.” 

What Mrs. Dalkeith had begun there by the firelight 
Saturday night the soldiers from the Castle completed when 
ro | 3_2 * * * -- - 


Belinda had been looking forward to that Sunday herself, 

‘‘Tt’s always the one big moment of the trip for me,”’ she 
confessed to Courtney. She had a way of taking him into 
her confidence now that gave him more emotions than any 
assortment of Jacobite ballads. ‘‘ You could pile all the 
picture galleries and ruins and churches in a heap and give 
me my choice of seeing them or of seeing the Black Watch 
go swinging down Cowgate, and I’d turn my back’on the 
heap. What’s culture compared with thrills?” 
So she knew what to expect when she led her party out 
into the sanctified Scottish Sabbath. But Amelia and 
Laura May were unprepared, and the shock of joy coming 
upon them suddenly bereft them of what little semblance of 
sanity Nature had accorded them. They heard the band as 
they hurried along a side street toward the line of march, 
and Belinda quickened her step to a jog-trot, regardless of 
her elderly charges who were already lagging far behind. 

‘*We're late,’”’ she said to the girls and Courtney trotting 
at her side. Nearer and nearer came the music. ‘‘ We'll 
have to run for it,’ gasped the chaperon, and, throwing 
dignity to the winds, she suited the action to the word 
Pell-mell they rushed down the narrow street, bringing up, 
breathless, on a corner from which they could look toward 
the Castle. 

There they came, the braw laddies, kilts fluttering, sporans 
swaying, cap-ribbons waving in the wind, their absurd caps 
rakishly atilt, their sturdy legs stretching out in rhythmic 
stride. Nowhere else on earth is there marching like it. Not 
in all the battalions of the world is there anything to match 
the triumphant swing of it. The man who can see the Black 
Watch and their mates go by without a thrill is so dead that 
a coroner’s certificate would be a work of supererogation. 
As for the women—well, it was natural enough that Laura 
May and Amelia should hug each other for joy in the sight, 
but Courtney noted as an amazing tribute to the lads in 
kilts that, when they had passed, he found himself holding 
3elinda’s hand, and that haughty young woman apparently 
quite oblivious of the fact. 


OX 
“‘Let’s follow them,” urged Amelia; and they followed 
them, full-tilt down the middle of the street, hearts swelling, 
cheeks aglow, lost to all thought of decorum—followed 
them until they were swallowed up in St. Giles’s Chere 

Belinda came out of her trance 
‘‘Where are Mr. Perkins and the others?” she asked, 
looking desperately up the street. ‘‘We ran away from 


them. It’s dreadful. What will they think of me! Come, 
girls, we must go back.” 

The girls rebelled. ‘‘ They'll come along after a while, and 
they'll want to see the soldiers come out if they missed them 
before. Let’s wait until after service, Miss Carewe.”’ 

Unable to secure seats they waited outside, Belinda, with 
eyes watching for the belated ones of the party, |the girls 
all agog with anticipation. 

‘I don’t feel as if I could bear it,’’ Amelia groaned, when 
a stir inside the church announced that the apparition would 
be upon her again in a moment or two. “If I fall in a fit, 
Miss Carewe, don’t mind me. Run right on after them. 
I wish that, if I’m going to fall, I’d do it in front of them so 
that they’d march over me.” ; 

There was the tramp, tramp of marching feet, a flutter of 
motion and color in the gray doorway. Away up the hill 
went the kilties, the bagpipes skirling them up as the band 
had played them down; and behind them sprinted two 
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and pleading of a third pretty girl at their heels. The 
pipers had completed the utter demoralization of scruples 
already tottering to their fall. Amelia and Laura May 
didn’t even know they were behaving shockingly. If they 

had known they wouldn't have cared. Only hieaess 
of breath prevented their shouting ‘The Campbells are 
Coming,” as they ran. 

When Belinda and Courtney finally overtook them 
they were sitting limply on a gun-carriage in the Castle 
y card, while a slow-pacing guard studied them with inter- 
est and appreciation. They looked up as their chaperon 
appeared, but had no apologies to offer, felt no need of 
apologies. 

“I was gooseflesh all over,’’ announced Amelia in the 
colorless, impersonal accents of one who has lived through 
an experience exhausting the whole range of human 
emotion. 

“The officers had dirks in their stockings,’’ sighed 
Laura May dreamily, as one who recounts matvels seen 
in a beatific vision. 

Belinda led them home and fed them, but even food 
was wasted upon them in their exalted mood, and they 
fled as quickly as possible to Mrs. Dalkeith’s room, where 
for the rest of the day they waded through the gore of 

‘“fause Southron lords.” 

‘I don’t believe Lord Bantholme can be all English,’ 
said Laura May as she settled herself for sleep that night. 
“It seems as if he must have some Scottish blood.” 

‘*He’d be lovely in kilts,” murmured Amelia drowsily. 

XV 
ARTING from Edinburgh was a melancholy business; 
but only Amelia and the heavens wept, and the thing 
had become a matter of habit with both of them. 

‘I’m not sure what I’m crying about,’ Amelia 
explained, wiping her eyes on a Royal Stuart tartan silk 
muffler, for which she was trying to find a place in her 
trunk. “I wish I hadn’t bought anything more this 
morning. I oughtn’t to have gone out at all, but I did 
need some baby-ribbon dreadfully. And then when I 
went down on Princes Street I forgot what I’d gone for 
and bought plaid things and cairngorms and dirk paper- 
knives. I don’t see how anybody could buy baby-ribbon 
on Princes Street. It’s the Castle that always upsets me. 
No matter where you go there’s the splendid old pile 
frowning down at you and daring you to think about 
every-day things. The minute I see it something begins 
to hum inside of me, and then I hear pipes playing and 
claymores clashing, and see beacon lights burning and 
troops mustering, and I’m off fighting for Prince Charlie 
and sacrificing all my sons for him, and being beheaded 
and stuck up on gateposts for him—and how’s anybody 
to remember pale-blue baby-ribbon when she’s feeling 
like that?” 

Laura May nodded mournful understanding. ‘It’s 
going to be mortally slow when we get back to having 
ordinary feelings,’’ she prophesied gloomily. 

They were still somber when they said good-by 
Dalkeith, but the old lady’s last words cheered them 
considerably. ‘‘Dinna greet, lassies,’’ she said. “ Ye'll 
be comin’ back. The auld toun aye draws them back. 
And ye'll be bringing the lads ye luve to let me mak’ 
Jacobites o’ them. I'll teach ye a’ a bit o’ the Gaelic. 
D’ye ken there’s thirty-five words for ‘darlin’’ in the 
Gaelic. Oh, ay; it’s the gran’ tongue for luve-makin’, is 
the Gaelic. Ye get such a g-r-r-up o’ the words.” 

The girls were quiet on the way to the station, but as 
the train pulled out Amelia voiced their common thought. 

“Don’t the Scotch girls have all the luck!’’ she said 
with an envious sigh. ‘‘ Think of having a lover that wore 
kilts and talked Gaelic!” 

“But wouldn’t he be a holy show on Broadway?” 
Courtney suggested. 

His point of view made an impression. 

“Yes,” Amelia admitted. ‘‘ You do need a lot of them 
together, and one couldn’t marry a regiment; and 
nobody’d want to live here and be damp and excited all 
her life. But there’s nothing like them, nothing at all 
like them.” 

She leaned forward and blew a kiss from her finger- 
tins toward the Castle. 


to Mrs. 
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The Trossachs veiled their heads in mist. Loch 
Katrine and Loch Lomond were leaden-gray under 


beating rain. Glasgow was dour and inhospitable for 
three hours, and the Burns country was “a bit saft.”’ 
Even the innkeeper at Ayr acknowledged that, and he 
was a conservative body who refused to abandon his 
attitude of suspicious reserve even for Belinda, 
he did relax slightly under her smiles. 

“Ye'll no be American?”’ he hazarded, as he led her to 
look at rooms. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then ye'll no be frae the States? 

“Indeed Lam. Why not?”’ 

He pretended he had not heard the question , 

“What made you think I wasn’t American? 
insisted. 

He gave her a sidewise glance. ‘Weel,’’ he expli ined 
cautiously, ‘‘ you’re no sae pronoonced as some. 

And in the light of past experience with touring fellow- 
countrymen Belinda understood what he meant. 


though 


” 


’ Belinda 


At Stratford the sun was dibetien: The iia 
called forth unqualified approval from all of the party, 
ant d moved Laura May to disloyalty. 


‘Of course Scotland was splendid,”’ she began. There 


was a depreciatory note in the prelude, and every one 
looked at her in surprise. ‘But sleeping on the heather 
und ‘pu'ing gowans fine’ and all those stunts in the songs 

uld be mighty wet and cold and uncomfortable. “| 
den't believe the Highlanders deserved such a lot of credit 
for fighting all the time, after all. They had to do it to 
keep warm. Edinburgh was splendid, but I’m glad to get 


some place where [can dry out. I believe I'm mile lewed.”’ 
‘I wish we'd come out in a place where we could just 
dry and didn’t have to do anything else,” said Amelia, 
who had a Baedeker in her hand and looked discouraged. 
“There’s such a lot of Shakespeare, and he’s so im port- 
ant you can’t very well skip him. I do hate men like 
that. A tomb’s all right, and 1 don’t mind seeing where 
somebody was born, when it’s just a house and you don't 
have to do anything but look at it, but I don’t think it’s 
fair to make it into-a museum. And then if you've got 


to see where he went to school, and where he courted his 
wife, and where he sat under a mulberry tree, and where he 
got arrested and things like that, you have hardly any 
time left for enjoying yourself and buying souvenirs and 
photographs. We'd better start out right away, Miss 
Carewe.” 

Mr. Perkins had gradually grown accustomed to 
Amelia. Her unfailing good nature and readiness to 
serve him in little ways had tempered his disapproval, 


and her prettiness had moved him to tolerance. Even a 
hypochondriac is also a man. But her attitude toward 
Shakespeare was too much for his forbearance. He led 


Belinda aside. 

‘Miss Carewe, if you will take with you that flighty 
young person and anybody who can stand her, and let 
me make the holy pilgrimages of this sacred place without 
a sacrilegious poll-parrot at my elbow, I’ll be very grateful 
to you. She amuses me at times, but not here—not here.” 

: oor 

Belinda hastily agreed to the proposition. He showed 
signs of fizzing, and she remembered Lord Bantholme’s 
advice to keep him dry and in a dark place. Moreover, 
she understood how he felt. She would have felt that way 
herself on her first visit to Stratford, but four pilgrimages 
had dulled her enthusiasm to such a degree that she felt 
reconciled to skipping the mulberry tree, if nothing more. 
So Mr. Perkins and his sister, Mrs. Bagby and Mrs. 
Nicholson went forth with rapt faces turned toward the 
Birthplace, and the other four graceless members of the 
party stood in the doorway of the hotel wavering between 
the tomb and the courting cottage. 

A joyous honking was borne to them on the summer 
breeze. Two big motor-cars came plunging down the 
street. The four viewed them without excitement. 
Motors were thick as souvenir paper-weights in Stratford. 
But if they were calm the driver of the first car was not. 
As he caught sight of them he wrung a wild, exultant 
shriek from his horn and let out a yell of welcome which 
brought startled tradespeople to their shop windows. 

A moment later Lord Bantholme was shaking hands 
with the four Americans, and the impassive chauffeur, in 
the second car, was waiting for orders. 

“But I thought you were to join us at Oxford,” 
chaperon. 

“ON, what's: the use?”’ inquired the Earl, vaguely but 
conclusively. ‘‘T fis aad you'd be around this neighbor- 
hood somewhere, and that I could find you by skimming 
around a bit. Struck it right the very first try. Where 
were you going?” 

They explained the situation and offered him a choice 
between the cottage and the tomb. 

“Why not go boating?” he asked with an air of hurt 
surprise. He was disappointed in them. Their imagina- 
tions were evidently barren. 

The girls hailed him as one bearing glad tidings 
Courtney’s face expanded into a smile of relief. Only 

selinda, handicapped by a sense of responsibility, insisted 
that the girls must see the sights starred in Baedeker, and 
her objections were overruled. 

“T can show them all to you in a half hour with the 
car,’ Lord Bantholme assured her. ‘‘ We'll do it when 
we come back. This is such a rippin’ morning for a row.” 


ex 


They went; and as the church spire faded out of sight 
and the village was left behind, spirits soared and laughter 
came freely. 

“Tt’s all wrong, you know,” Belinda confided to 
Courtney. ‘I ought to have led them around solemnly 
and told them what to feel, but they wouldn’t have felt 
it. It’s so hard for anybody to feel the real things in 
Stratford now. I think the word smug must have been 
invented to fit the place. It’s so horribly thriving and 
clean and prosperous—all on a dead man’s bones; and it 
is so tourist-ridden. Shakespeare’s the best comrade in 
the world, but not in Stratford. All his winged fancy 
has been translated into hard cash here. I wonder 
whether he loved boating on the Avon. He seems nearer 
here than he did in the town.” 

The boat stole around the curve of an island, thick 
set with waving rushes, crept along under overhanging 
willows, held its course between low, green banks beyond 
which broad meadows wandered away to meet far- 
wooded hills, passed huge, rambling old houses bowered 
in tree and vine and shrub. 

‘‘Tt’s all so green, so green, so green,”’ 
in time with the dip of the oars. 

‘“And so peaceful,” added Belinda dreamily. 

““And so jolly far away from the museum. Whenever 
you want to eat there’s a motor hamper under the stern 
seat.”” Lord Bantholme was happy but not poetic. 

They scorned his carnal suggestion; but an hour or 
two later, sitting on a grassy bank under a spreading tree, 
with the boat moored close beside them, they went 
through that hamper like a devouring locust horde. And 
then, while the two men, stretched out at full length on the 
thic k, green turf, smoked silently, and the girls, quiet for 
once, idly watched the rippling water and the cloud- 
shadows afloat on the meadow, Belinda read snatches 
from a little leather-bound copy of ‘‘As You Like It,” 
which she had bought in the hotel that morning; and 
Courtney, watching her from beneath a hat pulled low 
over his eyes, mutely called her Rosalind and echoed 
Orlando’s love words in his heart. 





said the 


chanted Amelia 


oor 


It was late in the afternoon when the boat was tied up 
to her dock once more; and the motor flight by which 
the chaperon eased her conscience before supper was 
almost as brief as Lord Bantholme had planned. Even so, 
they did not have time to see Anne Hathaway’s cottage, 
but the Earl consoled them for that. ‘We'll stroll over 
there tonight in the moonlight,”’ he said. ‘‘That’s what 
Shakespeare used to do, if he was the foxy boy I think he 
was; and I’d rather walk with him than ride out in a 
barouche and be shown through the house at a shilling a 
head. Who wants to see the inside of the bally old house, 
anyway? Anne isn’t living there now; and if she does 
come back I’ll bet she and William haunt the garden and 
the doorsteps on moonlight summer nights.” 

They saw Anne Hathaway's garden lying white in the 
moonlight and sweet with the scent of mignonette and 
roses dew-wet, and they came back between the hedge- 
rows and along the village street with lingering steps. 


“After all, I believe a fellow might be a poet in 
Stratford even now—if he burned his Baedeker,” said 
GS courtney. 

Mrs. Bagby was alone in the reading g-room when the 
younger members of her party reac hed the hotel after 
their walk, and Lord Bantholme straightway led her aside 
and organized an offensive and defensive alliance with her. 

““You see, I’d like to drive the whole crowd over to 
Warwick and Kenilworth and on down to Oxford and 
London,” he explained, ‘‘but Mr. Perkins won’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

He told the story of the last motor invitation. 

Mrs. Bagby sniffed contemptuously. ‘‘ Poppycock!”’ 

‘But you should have seen him! I wouldn’t dare men- 
tion a motor to him. I wouldn’t even have the nerve to 
speak of anything beginning with M if he could hear me.’ 

“T’ll tell him we are going.’ 

Bantholme looked at her with admiration and awe. 
“Talk about your ‘thin red line of ’eroes’!”’ 

“You leave him to me, Son; he'll go.” 


ot 


After breakfast the next morning she cornered Mr. 
Perkins in the parlor and laid down the law to him. He 
raved, he fumed, he expressed his clearly-defined opinion 
of automobiles. She listened, plac id and unmoved. 

‘““T won’t go, Madam, I won t go. I’ve never ridden in 
one of the infernal things —- 

““That’s why you hate them,” Mrs. Bagby explained 
soothingly. ‘‘ They do say it makes a heap of difference 
whether you’re running over people or being run over. 
And anyway, we women want to go in automobiles and 
you may as well make up your mind to it. That’s what 
you get for being a man. We can’t vote, but we make up 
for it by not counting the men’s votes except at elections. 
You’re too young to be allowed your own way, Mr. 
Perkins. ’Tain’t good for you. And you ought to keep 
up with the times, too, even if you have to travel by 
motor to doit. You’ve fooled around with mummies and 
3abylonian tablets and such until you think you're as old 
as they are, instead of being just in your prime. That's 
how you've got the idea you aren’t able to do things. A 
man with a brain like yours can do whatever he wants to 
do. Look how you played shuffleboard! I expect you 
could run a car as easy as look. Maybe you’d like it. 
People miss lots of fun just by not finding out what fun 
they’re missing. Now you come along, and don’ t pretend 
you are a fidgety old man when you're not.’ 

Mr. Perkins went along. He even swelled his chest 
and straightened his shoulders. When a man was in his 
prime there was no reason why he should stoop. He was 
given the place of honor on the front seat of the car which 
tie Earl himself was to drive. Moreover, the driving 
was of a conservative sort, which brought an expression of 
pain to the ordinarily-e motionless face of the chauffeur 
following in the other car, and Lord Bantholme’s conver- 
sation showed a surprising tendency to run along lines ot 
historic research. Not for nothing had he delved in 
guide-books during the early morning hours. 

Mr. Perkins’s mood softened, expanded. ‘Do you 
know, I find motoring quite refreshing; upon my word, I 
really do. There’s something one might call exhilarating 
about it.” 

Lord Bantholme promptly let the car out a notch or 
two, but the little man beside him paid no attention to 
the increase in speed. He was watching with placid 
interest two plunging horses attached to a farm cart. 

‘People really ought to keep their horses off the public 
roads if they are afraid of automobiles,” he said peevishly, 
as he eae back over his shoulder to see the end of the 
struggle, and a subdued chuckle sounded from the 
tonneau, where Mrs. Bagby, with laughter wrinkles 
‘round her eyes, had been listening to the conversation on 
the front seat. 

Gradually that conversation drifted around to Oxford. 
Lord Bantholme was positively illuminating on the sub- 
ject of Oxford. ‘I’m a Christ Church man myself,”’ he 
explained, and he embarked upon an account of the 
historic and archzological treasures of Oxfordshire which 
moved Mr. Perkins to something like excitement. 


ot 


Just there, Mrs. Bagby lost track of the conversation. 
The car was running along the main street of a little 
village and a butcher’s boy apparently plunged under the 
front wheels. The car stopped with a jerk; the women 
shut their eyes; Mrs. Nicholson screamed. 

But Mr. Perkins’s voice rose irritated, but reassuring. 
‘‘He’s all right, ladies. That was a narrow escape, Lord 
Bantholme, a very narrow escape. You were extremely 
quick. It’s queer how clumsy and careless people are 
about getting in the way of cars; criminally careless, I 
should say. It must be most annoying for a driver. You 
tooted your horn distinctly twice. 

Mrs. Bagby, still nerve-shaken, laughed weakly. 

“Didn’t I tell you it made a difference whether you 
were the chaser or the chasee?’”’ she asked, but the 
question was ignored. 

It was while he party was lunc talinat that ain in the 
dinning-room of the Warwick Arms that Mr. Perkins’s 
newly-acquired interest in Oxfordshire flowered into 
expression. 

‘*Lord Bantholme has made a very 
posal,’” he began blandly. 

The Earl looked modest. Every one else looked curious. 

‘It seems he has a place in Oxfordshire,’”’ Mr. Perkins 
continued. ‘‘ The district is a very interesting one, Miss 
Carewe, very. I don’t mean to be officious in making 
the suggestion. I know you have your route mapped 
out and your plans all made. I don’t even know that it 
would be possible to change; but the young gentleman 
thinks that I would be deeply interested. It seems the 
British village is quite near Bantholme Hall, and arch- 
eologists consider it most important. And Godstow 
Nunnery is a twelfth-century ruin, and then there are 
several moated dwelling-houses, and Oxford itself is 
within easy reach. The Bodleian library ought not to be 
passed over hastily, and there are some rare old volumes 
in the Bantholme library, too. Now if we could accept 
the Earl’s invitation for a few days without disarranging 
your plans too much and disappointing the others —— 


delightful pro- 
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The Bad Boy of the Street 


URING last winter for one morning 
each week I sat with a committee 
listening to the reports of officers 

am whose business it was to discover 
i ki the temptations and difficulties 
into which city children habitually 
fall, and so far as possible to 
minimize the dangers and to sub- 
stitute innocent recreation for soul- 
destroying pleasures. 

Two or three distinct impressions 

were left on my mind asa result of 

this prolonged recital. 

First: that a certain number of 

the outrages upon the spirit of 

youth were decidedly trace- 
able to degenerate or careless 
parents who totally neg- 
lected their responsibilities. 

Second: that a certain 
other large number of 
wrongs was due to sordid 
men and women who delib- 
erately used the legitimate * 
pleasure-seeking of young people as 
lures into vice, such as the dances 
designedly connected with saloons 
that more liquor might be sold, or 
the music halls which deliberately 

lend themselves as recruiting 
stations for the immoral life. Fortunately, adults of this 
type, the indifferent parent and the exploiting pleasure- 
vender, could be reached by the Contributing Delinquency 

Act, and, while of necessity many remained undiscovered 

and unpunished, the moral effect of the cases regularly 

brought into court must in the end act as a deterrent. 

There remained in my mind, however, a third very large 
class of offenses for which the community as a whole must 
be held responsible if it would escape the condemnation, 
“Woe unto him by whom offenses come.” This 
class of offenses is traceable to a dense ignorance on 
the part of the average citizen as to the require- 
ments of youth and to a persistent blindness on the 
part of educators as to youth’s most obvious needs. 

The young people are overborne by their own 
undirected and misguided energies. A mere tem- 
peramental outbreak in a brief period of obstrep- 
erousness exposes a promising boy to arrest and 
imprisonment; an accidental combination of circumstances, 
too complicated and overwhelming to be coped with by an 
immature mind, may condemn a growing lad to a criminal 
career. 

In the life of each boy there comes a time when primi- 
tive instincts urge him to action, when he is_ himself 
frightened by their undefined power. He is faced by the 
necessity of taming them, of reducing them to manage- 
able impulses just at the moment when ‘‘a boy’s will is the 
wind’s will,”’ or, in the words of a veteran educator, at the 
time when “it is almost impossible for an adult to realize 
the boy’s irresponsibility and even moral neurasthenia.” 
That the boy often fails may be traced in those pitiful 
figures which show that between two and three times as 
much incorrigibility occurs between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen as at any other period of life. 

Take the petty crime due to the sheer spirit of 
adventure. Many boys in the years immediately 
following school find no restraint in either tradi- 
tion or character. They drop learning as a childish 
thing and look upon school as a tiresome task that 
is finished. They demand pleasure as the right of 
one who earns his own living. They have no capac- 
ity for recreation demanding mental effort or even 
muscular skill, and seek only that depending upon sight, 
sound and taste. Many of them begin to pay board to 
their mothers, and make the best bargain they can, that 
more money may be left to spend in the evening. They 
even bait the excitement of ‘losing a job,’”’ and often pro- 
voke a foreman if only to see ‘‘how much he will stand.” 
They are constitutionally unable to enjoy anything con- 
tinuously and they follow their vagrant wills unhindered. 
Unfortunately, the city lends itself to this distraction; at 
the best, it is difficult to know what to select and what to 
eliminate as objects of attention among its thronged streets, 
its glittering shops, its gaudy advertisements of shows and 
amusements. 

It is, perhaps, to the credit of many city boys that the 
very first puerile spirit of adventure, looking abroad in 
the world for material upon which to exercise itself, 
seems to center about the railroad. The impulse 
is not unlike that which excites the coast-dwelling 
lad to dream of 
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‘‘The beauty and mystery of the ships 
And the magic of the sea.” 


I cite here a dozen charges upon which boys were 
brought into the Juvenile Court of Chicago, all of 
which might be designated as deeds of adventure. A sur- 
prising number, as the reader will observe, are connected 
with railroads. They are taken from the court records 
and repeat the actual words used by police officers, irate 
neighbors or discouraged parents when the boys were 
brought before the Judge: 


Building fires along the railroad tracks. 

Fi, ging trains. 

4, ing stones at moving train windows. : : 
Shooting at the actors in the Olympic Theater with slingshots. 
Brea] ing signal lights on the railroad. 

St g linseed-oil barrels from the railroad to make a fire. 


A ng waste from an axle-box and burning it upon the rail- 
Toad t ks. 
I urning a switch and running a street car off the track. 
Staying away from home to sleep in barns. 
Carrying concealed weapons. 
ne king down signs. 
utt 


ng Western Union cable. 


Another dozen charges, also taken from actual 
Court records, might be added as illustrating the 
Spirit of adventure, for, although stealing is in- 
volved in all of them, the deeds were doubtless 
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By Jane Addams 
Of Hull-House, Chicago 


inspired much more by the adventurous impulse than by a 
desire for the loot itself: 


Stealing thirteen pigeons from a barn. 

Stealing a bathing suit. 

Stealing a tent. 

Stealing ten dollars from Mother with which to buy a revolver. 

Stealing a horse blanket to use at night when it was cold sleeping 
on the wharf. 

Breaking a seal on a freight car to steal ‘‘grain for chickens.” 

Stealing apples from a freight car. 

Stealing sausages from a lunch wagon. 

Stealing a hand car. 

Stealing a bicycle to take a ride. 

Stealing a horse and buggy and driving twenty-five miles into the 
country. 

Stealing a stray horse on the prairie and trying to sell it for $20. 


Of another dozen it might be claimed that 
they were also due to this same adventurous 
spirit, although the first six were classed as 
disorderly conduct: 

Calling a neighbor a ‘‘scab.”’ 

Breaking down a fence. 

Flipping cars. 

Picking up coal from railroad tracks. 

Carrying a concealed ‘‘dagger” and stabbing a 
playmate with it. 

Throwing stones at a railroad employee. 


The next three were called vagrancy: 
Loafing on the docks. 

Sleeping ‘‘out nights.” 

Getting ‘‘wandering spells.” 


One, designated petty larceny, was cutting telephone 
wires under the sidewalk and selling them. Another, 
called burglary, was taking locks off of basement doors. 
While the last one bore the dignified title of resisting an 
officer because the boy, who was riding on the fender of a 
street car when an officer ordered him off, refused to move. 

Of course, one easily recalls other cases in which the 
manifestations were negative. I remember an exasper- 
ated and frightened mother who took a boy 
of fourteen into court upon the charge of 
incorrigibility. She accused him of ‘‘shoot- 
ing craps,’ ‘smoking cigarettes,” “keeping 
bad company,” ‘‘being idle.’””, She mother, 
however, now regrets it, for she thinks that 
taking a boy into court om¥ gives him a 
bad name, and that “the police are down 
on a boy who has once been in court, and 
that that makes it harder for him.” She hardly recog- 
nizes her once-troublesome charge in the steady young 
man of nineteen who brings home all his wages and is 
the pride and stay of her old age. 

I recall another boy who worked his way to New York 
and back again to Chicago before he was quite fourteen, 
having skillfully escaped the truant officers as well as the 
police and special railroad detectives. He told his story 
with great pride, but always modestly admitted that he 
could never have done it if his father had not been a loco- 
motive engineer, so that he had played around railroad 
tracks and “‘ was on to them ever since he was a small kid.” 

There are many of these adventurous boys who exhibit 
that curious incapacity for any effort which requires sus- 
tained energy; they show an absolute lack of interest in 
the accomplishment of what they under- 
take, so marked that if challenged in the 
midst of their activity they will be quite 
unable to tell you the end they have in 
view. Then there are those tramp boys 
who are the despair of every one who tries 
to deal with them. 

I remember the case of a boy who had 
traveled almost around the world in the isa 
years lying between the ages of eleven and fifteen. He 
had lived for six months in Honolulu, where he had made 
up his mind to settle when the irresistible ‘‘ Wanderlust” 
again seized him. He was scrupulously neat in his habits 
and something of a dandy in appearance; he boasted 
that he had never stolen, although he had been arrested 
several times on the charge of vagrancy, which fate befell 
him in Chicago and landed him in the Detention Home 
connected with the Juvenile Court. The Judge gained 
a great personal hold upon him, and the lad tried with 
all the powers of his untrained moral nature to ‘make 
good and please the Judge.’’ Monotonous factory work 
was not to be thought of in connection with him, but his 
good friend, the Judge, found a place for him as a bell-boy 
in a men’s club, where it was hoped that the uniform 
and the variety of experience might enable 
him to take the first steps toward regular 
pay and a settled life. Through another 
bell-boy, however, he heard of the find of 
a diamond carelessly left in one of the wash- 
rooms of the club. The chance to throw 
out mysterious hints of its whereabouts, to 
bargain for its restoration, to tell of great 
diamond deals he had heard of in his travels, 
inevitably laid him open to suspicion which resulted in 
his dismissal, although he had had nothing to do with 
the matter beyond gloating over its adventurous aspects. 
In spite of skillful efforts made to detain him he once 
more started on his travels, throwing out such diverse 
hints as that of ‘‘a trip into Old Mexico”’ or “following 
up Roosevelt into Africa.” 

There is an entire series of difficulties directly traceable 
to foolish and adventurous persistence in carrying loaded 
firearms. The morning paper of the day on which I am 
writing records the following: 
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‘*A party of boys, led by Daniel O’Brien, thirteen years old, 
had gathered in front of the house, and O’Brien was throwing 
stones at Nieczgodzki in revenge for a whipping that he received 
at his hands about a month ago. ‘The Polish boy ordered them 
away and threatened to go into the house and get 
a revolver if they did not stop. 

‘*Pfister, one of the boys in O’Brien’s party, 
called him a coward, and, when he pulled a revolver 
from his pocket, dared him to put it away and 
meet him in a fist fight in the street. 

‘* Instead of accepting the challenge Nieczgodzki 
aimed his revolver at Phister and fired. The bullet 
crashed through the top of his head and entered 
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the brain. He was rushed to the Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, but 
died a short time after being received there. Nieczgodzki was ar- 
rested and held without bail.” 


This tale could be duplicated almost every morning; 
what might be merely a boyish scrap is turned into a tragedy 
because some boy has a revolver. 

Many citizens in Chicago were made heartsick recently 
by the knowledge that a boy of nineteen was lodged in the 
county jail, awaiting the death penalty. He had shot and 
killed a policeman during the scrimmage of an arrest, 
although the offense for which he was being ‘‘taken in” was 
a trifling one. His parents came to Chicago twenty years 
ago from a little farm in Ohio, the best type of Americans, 
of whom we boast as the backbone of our cities. The mother, 
who has aged and sickened since the trial, can only say that 
“Davie was never a bad boy until he began to go 
with this gang, who were always looking out for fun.” 

Then there are those piteous cases due to a per- 
fervid imagination which fails to find material 
suited to its demands. I can recall misadventures 
of children living within a few blocks of Hull-House 
which may well fill with chagrin those of us who are 
trying to administer to their deeper needs. I 
remember a Greek boy of fifteen, who was arrested 
for attempting to hang a young Turk, stirred by some 
vague notion of carrying on a traditional warfare and 
adding another page to the heroic annals of Greek history. 
When sifted the incident amounted to little more than a 
graphic threat, and the lad was dismissed by the court, 
covered with confusion and remorse that he had brought 
disgrace upon the name of the Greeks when he had hoped 
to add to their glory. 

I remember with a lump in my throat a Bohemian boy 
of thirteen, who committed suicide because he could not 
“‘make good” in school and wished to show that he, too, 
had the ‘‘stuff’’ in him, as stated in the piteous little letter 
left behind. ,. 

Out of my twenty years’ experience I can recall all sorts 
of pilferings, petty larcenies, and even burglaries, due to 


i> that never-ceasing effort to procure theater tickets, 


that the boys may enter into ‘‘the house of dreams” 
infinitely more real to them than the noisy streets 
and the crowded tenements. One boy whom I had 
known from babyhood began to take money from 
his mother from the time he was seven years old. 
After he was ten she regularly gave him money for 
the Saturday matinée, but the Saturday afternoon 
“Starting him off,’’ as it were, he always went twice 
again on Sunday, procuring the money in all sorts of 
illicit ways. After he was fourteen practically all of his 
earnings were spent in this way. The insatiable desire 
to know of the great adventures of the wide world the more 
fortunate boy takes out in reading, from Homer to 
Stevenson. When it seizes such a boy it draws him irre- 
sistibly to the drama, whether presented upon the stage 
or in five-cent picture shows. In talking the situation 
over with his mother I was sometimes reminded of my 
experience one Sunday afternoon in Russia, when the 
employees of a large factory were seated in an open-air 
theater, watching with breathless interest the presentation 
of folk stories. We were told that troupes of actors went 
from one manufacturing establishment to another, pre- 
senting the simple elements of history and literature to 
audiences who could not read; the benevolent em- 
ployers in Russia sustained these little theaters 
as English employers founded reading-rooms and 
improving courses of study for their more literate 
employees. This tendency to slake the thirst for 
adventure by viewing the drama is, of course, b* 
a blind and primitive effort in the direction of ct 
ture. ‘‘He who makes himself its vessel and bear 
thereby acquires a freedom from the blindness a 
soul poverty of daily existence.” 

Added to this, however, the stage draws thousands of 
boys every night and every Sunday afternoon through its 
unique ability to minister to that love of excitement which 
is simply immeasurable. This same love of excitement, 
the desire to jump out of the humdrum experiences of life, 
also induces boys to experiment with drinks and drugs to 
a surprising extent. 

For several years the Residents of Hull-House struggled 
with the difficulty of prohibiting the sale of cocaine to 
minors under a totally inadequate code of legislation, 
which has at last happily been changed to one more effect- 
ive and enforceable. The long effort brought us into 
contact with dozens of boys who had become victims of the 
cocaine habit. The first group of these boys was discovered 
in the house of ‘‘Army George,” a one-armed man 
who sold cocaine on the streets and also to the 
inhabitants of the levee district by a system of 
signals so that the word was never mentioned, and 
the style and size of the package were changed so 
often that even a vigilant police would find it hard 
to locate it. What could be more exciting to a lad 
than a traffic in a contraband article, carried on in 


this mysterious fashion? I recall our experience 
with a gang of boys living on a neighboring street. There 
were eight of them altogether—the oldest seventeen years 


of age, the youngest thirteen—and they practically lived 


the life of vagrants. What answered to their club-house was 
a corner lot on Harrison and Desplaines Streets, strewn 
with old boilers, in which they slept by night and many 
times by day. The gang was brought to the attention of 
Hull-House during the summer of 1904 by a distracted 
mother, who suspected that they were all addicted to the 
use of some drug. She was terribly frightened over the 
state of her youngest boy of thirteen, who was hideously 
emaciated and his mind reduced almost to vacancy. I 
recall the poor woman as she sat in the reception-room at 
Hull-House, holding the unconscious boy in her arms, 
rocking herself back and forth in her fright and despair, 
saying: ‘‘I have seen them go with the drink, and 
eat the hideous opium, but I never knew anything 
like this.”’ ; 
An investigation showed that cocaine had first 
been offered to these boys on the street by a colored 
man, an agent of a drug-store, who had given them 
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NEUHAUSEN, August 10. - 
Got into Switzerland tonight just 


Dear Mother: 1 
in time to see the falls of the Rhine illuminated. 
The Swiss not only make their waterfalls grind flour 


all day, but at night they stick red fire under them 
and show them off for the benefit of the hotel guests. 
You find the red fire on your bill whether you 
ordered it or not. Even the noise is utilized by the 
hotel-keepers. They make money out of it by 
charging you more for rooms on the quiet side of the 
hotel. WILLIAM. 








On Top OF THE RiG1, August 11. 
Dear Father: This is the cheapest bargain in 
Switzerland. They charge you $5 for hauling you 
up this 6000-foot mountain by trolley and then 
throw in $1,000,000 worth of view. The Rigi-Kulm 
stands all by itself like an overgrown New York 
hotel with a 2000-foot mansard roof, and is sur- 
rounded by 75 miles of mountains with icing on top. 
Never saw anything so lonely as the wild snow 
plateau to the west. It looks like the top of the 

world with the elevator not running. WILLIAM. 








THE RiG1, August 12. 
Dear Tom: Poor place to sleep here. Last night a 
cloud came rolling over the lake, got into my room 
and thundered all night. This morning they routed 
us out at four o’clock to see the sun rise. It set last 
night in a nest of sharp peaks and I don’t blame it 
for rising early. The Rigi is a great convenience. 
You come up here and look over Switzerland. If you 
like it you spend a week or two; if you don’t you go 

on to Italy. I’m going to stay the limit. BILL. 











LUCERNE, August 13. 
Dear Mother: Today I went to see the Lion of 
Lucerne. He was carved in the solid rock by 
Thorwaldsen, who was a Nature fakir because he 
carved him thirty feet long. The Lion has been 
Roosevelted by some one and is dying in such a 
pathetic posture that many woman tourists weep 
over him. He has run through 1000 editions in 
ivory, bronze, wood, tortoise-shell, jade, marble and 
plaster. There are more lions in the Lucerne shops 
than there are in Africa and it is just about as ex- 

pensive to hunt for them. WILLIAM. 











home. It doesn’t rain in picture-books. 


INTERLAKEN, August 14. 


Dear Uncle Ned: Interlaken is a little collection 
of hotels between the lakes and the mountains. It 
has a precipice 1000 feet high for a back yard, 
another for a front yard, and a roof of rain-clouds 
hung between the two. Interlaken is carnivorous. 
It lives entirely on the tourists who come here to get 
a glimpse of the Jungfrau. 

Thus far I have been able to get a much better 
w of the mountain out of the picture-books at 


WILL. 


view 








INTERLAKEN, August 14. 
Dear Aunt Jane: Switzerland is supposed to be 
a Republic, but it really is a Kingdom. Jupiter 
Pluvius rains here every day. He is the patron 
saint of the hotel-keeper. He always makes it 
necessary for you to stay another day while waiting 
for it to clear up. Spent today looking at wood 
carvings. The Swiss peasant spends the winters 
carving the Swiss forests into bears, birds, saints, 
roosters and chalets. In the summer he sells them 
for about the same price per cord that an American 
gets for chopping wood. You can get a beautiful 
Saint Bernard carved as natural as life, bark and all, 

for three francs. WILLIAM. 
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INTERLAKEN, August 14. 

Dear Bill: The hotel labels have won me away 
from the art galleries. They are much more inter- 
esting. I choose my hotels by watching the labels 
on the baggage of the tourists who go past. The 
hotel with the handsomest label gets me. Otherwise, 
I choose the hotel with the best-looking ’bus at the 
station. There seem to be five standard names for 
German and Swiss hotels: Sweitzerhof, De l'Europe, 








Kaiserhof, Cecelie and Bellevue. You find them 
oe ery where. BILL. 
r Bas eras a 
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By George Fitch 





GRINDELWALD, August 15. 

My dear Mother: This is a nickel’s worth of vil- 
lage perched up on the mountainside. We drove up 
here fifteen miles from Interlaken on a road that 
elbowed its way between snow-capped mountains. 
There were dozens of peaks in sight, all wearing 
cloud bonnets or berthas or aprons or automobile- 
veils. The celestial scene-shifters’ union is not very 
well organized, for it works twenty-four hours a day, 
letting down one cloud curtain and pulling up 
another. 

This white peak is the Eiger. 


It seems to hang 
right over our hotel. 


Beyond it is the Finstreraarhorn. 
WILL. 











INTERLAKEN, August 16. 

These chalets are the most artistic 
things I have found yet. The peasants build them 
out of solid oak beams, and after they have stood 
unpainted for 100 years they have the real 
weathered-oak finish—not the kind we buy at home 
in a can. When a Swiss peasant isn’t planting 
beans with climbing-irons he is carving his house 
inside and out, and when he gets hard up he saws 
a bear or a Saint Bernard off the gable and sells it 
to a tourist. 

The roofs of the houses are as enormous as the 
fields are small. The Swiss peasant pastures his 
cow in his field one year and on his roof the next, 
thus getting rotation of crops. DILL, 





The Souvenir Cards He Sent Home 


Being the Travel Correspondence of a Young Gentleman Afflicted With the Souvenir-Card Habit 








Paris, August 19. 
Ten centuries are all jumbled up 
in this town. There are aéroplanes overhead and 
wooden shoes underfoot; a palace on one corner 
and a modern hotel with skyscraper prices on the 
next. A ruined Gothic tower with a taxicab stand 
at its base, and across the street a department store 
with a moving stairway. The Louvre, full of mag- 
nificent pictures, on one side of the Seine, and on 
the other miles of signboards full of modern art. 
The railway depots are as handsome as exposition 
buildings, while the stores do business in two- 
hundred-year-old barracks with stone colonnades. 
A hundred museums and palaces are filled with 
French history, and a thousand sidewalk cafés are 
filled with loafers trying to make more history. It 
is as interesting as Wall Street and not nearly as 
serious. WILLIAM. 


Dear Father: 








Paris, August 20. | 

Dear Mother: The Louvre is a four-story build- 
ing a quarter of a mile long and shaped like a wish- 
bone. It is full of statues, officials, small parks and 
public squares. The Louvre also contains tourists 
doing the art galleries. You can tell by the way 
they limp how many Old Masters they have seen 
already. It takes a week to do the Louvre on foot 
and they don’t allow roller-skates. 

My! but the French are slow. If they would 
put the pictures on rollers and run them past the 
visitor, instead of making him do a Marathon in 
order to see them, art would get a big boost at the 
expense of athletics. WILLIAM. 





Dijon, FRANCE, August 16. 

Dear Miss Marcy: The French custom-house is a 
terrifying thing. Seventeen fierce officials chivvy 
you out of your car and hurl your baggage after you. 
You are herded savagely into a large room and 
made to stand before your trunk awaiting instant 
execution. Then another official comes along, 
chalks your trunk, makes you a low bow, and you 
go back to the train unless you look too honest, in 
which case they search your baggage for contraband 
lace. 





The train which takes us to Paris runs fifty-five 
| miles an hour and they don’t charge us extra 
fare. We ought to educate our railroad presidents 


in France. WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 





Paris, August 17. 

Dear Father: Paris is the greatest show on earth 
and it is just like other shows. I am busy finding 
things that do not agree with the advertisements. 
It isn’t as clean as Berlin, as exciting as London 
or as impressive as New York, but it has better 
press agents than any of them, and, like any other 
actress, is famous for this reason. 

When people go home from Paris they brag about 
it to show that they have been there. I propose to 
find fault with it to prove that I’ve been somewhere 
else. WILLIAM. 





Paris, August 18. 

Dear Tom: I have finished my instruction in 
French and am now equipped with all the language 
necessary. I know two phrases: ‘‘How much?” and 
“Too much.” 

This is the famous ‘Bon Marché.” If it weren’t 
for about ten American stores it would be the largest 
in the world. Counted thirty-seven American girls 
coming out of it in an i j 
one wearing a Paris hat costing from thirteen francs 
up. BILL. 

















Paris, August 18. 

Dear Mother: Had a message from America 
today: a magnificent cantaloup for my breakfast. 
Maybe it didn’t taste good. The cantaloup is one 
thing that can’t be spoiled with a sauce or gravy. 
I am learning a lot about the French waiter. He 
is the best waiter in the world when you let him 
| have his own way, but look out if you try to have 
something done your way. 

The European style seems to be to eat seven 
courses in nine minutes and then spend an hour over 
coffee, discussing the shocking manner in which 
Americans bolt their food. It takes two Americans 

to dine in Paris: one to eat the dinner and the other 
| to keep the waiter from taking it away. WILL. 
fase 








GRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND, August 15. 
Dear Dad: 1 bought this — card one hundred 


feet back in the interior of the Grindelwald glacier. 
The Swiss dug the hole and sell the cards there. 
That’s enterprise for you. There are two things you 
can always get anywhere in Europe: souvenir cards 
and lunch. The glacier is 700 feet high and a quarter 
of a mile across the face, and contains 1,000,000,000,- 
000,000 tons of clear ice; and only half a mile across 


the valley they are selling luke) 
regular Europearfashion. Here is the glacier melt- 
ing at the rate of a million pounds a day and youcan’t 
buy ice cream in the country. WILLIAM. 
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Paris, August 19. 

Dear Tom: The Champs d’Elysées is a_ small 
Sahara of gravel, two miles long with eight rows of 
trees of an early- fading v rariety for decoration. It 
has no grass and is so wide that you hz ive to empty 
the pebbles from your shoes three times in crossing 
it. The childlike faith of the French in gravel as a 
| decoration is pathetic. Four trees, a fountain and 
three acres of gravel constitute a park to them. 
Death Valley would fill the Parisian with rapture 
| if it had a sidewalk around it with cafés here and 
| there. BILL. 





Paris, August 20. | 

Dear Tom: Rubens wasn’t the name of a man. 
It was the name of a factory. I saw seventeen 
acres of Rubens before coming to Paris and here is 
another ten-acre patch of his picture in the Louvre. 
‘Rubens’ means a certain brand of pictures just 
as ‘‘ Panhard” means a certain make of automo- 
biles. The ‘‘Rubens” brand makes a specialty of 
fat ladies’ congresses and dumpy infant angels. 
I think Van Dyck was a factory, too, and so was 





Rembrandt—or else they painted with both hands 
and feet and held brushes in their teeth. BILL. | 
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Paris, August 20. 
Dear Uncle Ned: Was deeply impressed by the 
tomb of Napoleon. It is the only place in Europe 
where souvenir cards are not for sale. The tomb 
lies in a broad well, railed around with marble. It is 
very solemn when you get to it, but from the door 
the visitors look as if they were leaning over the 
parapet of a fish-pond and watching turtles. From 
the amount they have spent here I guess the French 
loved Napoleon about seven times as much as the 

Americans loved Grant. WILLIAM. 








Paris, August 21. 


Dear Father: This is the Rue de-l’Opéra. It is 
the show street of Paris, but I guess I saw it between 
acts. The sights consist of half a mile of buildings 
all alike, 100 taxicabs and 1,000,000 handbills 
scattered on the sidewalk. We are taught by the 
press agent that when a Parisian drops a paper on 
the sidewalk he is arrested. If this is true the entire 
city must pay fines every morning. No wonder the 
Paris police station is so large that it has a church 
concealed in one of its inside courts. WILLIAM. 








on 
VERSAILLES, August 22. 
Dear Miss Marcy: Today I have worshiped at 
the home of Marie Antoinette. Drove out here 
through the Bois de Boulogne, which is a large and 
sort of scraggly park, and have inspected palaces 
all day long. Most of them look the worse for wear, 
and the grand park of Versailles has bald spots in 
its hedges which jar on the landscape. The gravel, 
however, is in a magnificent state of preservation. 
I brought home in my heel a piece that may have 
lamed Louis XVI ages ago. 
WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 











+ 
Paris, August 22. 
Dear Bill: 1 have been indulging in the famous 
boulevard life of Paris. It is very exciting. You 
sit down at a table in front of a café like the one on 
this card, order a dinner, buy a small cup of coffee 
and a paper and watch the ‘people pass until bed- 
time. When a friend comes along he sits down and 
you talk to him with your mouth, hands, elbows, 
eyebrows and feet—about the baseb: ull game? No, 
about the government. Dizzy life, isn’t it? ; 
SILL. 











(Cablegram.) 

Mr. Henry Travers Jones, 
Boulogne today. 
New York. 


Paris, August 23. 
Peoria, Ill. Sail from 
Have draft for $100 waiting at 

WILLIAM. 
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The American Girl 
in the Netherlands 


By Harrison Fisher 


This is the last of the series ‘‘The American Girls Abroad”’ 
which Harrison Fisher has drawn for THE JOURNAL. 
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What I am Asked About “Fletcherism” 


By Horace Fletcher 


Originator of “Fletcherism” and Author of “Menticulture,” “Happiness,” “The A, B—Z of Our Own Nutrition,” etc. 


CHAT do I eat? When do I eat? 
How much do I eat? 

My answer toall these questions is 
very simple—I eat anything that my 
appetite'calls for: I eat it only when 
it does call for it, and I eat until 
my appetite is satisfied and cries 
Z “Enough!” 

With my New England food-preferences my range of 
selection circulates among a very simple and inexpensive 
variety—namely, potatoes, cornbread, beans, occasion- 
ally eggs, milk, cream, toast and butter, etc., and combi- 
nations of these, such as hash-browned potatoes, potatoes 
in cream, potatoes au gratin, baked potatoes, potato 
pats, fish-balls mainly composed of potato, occasionally 
tomato stewed with plenty of powdered sugar, oyster 
stew with the flavor of celery, escalloped oysters, etc. 
The taste for fruits is always suitable to the season, and 
is intermittent, strong leanings toward some particular 
fruit persisting for a time and then waning to give place 
to some other preference. 

But with all my fifteen or twenty years of unremitting 
study of the subject I cannot now know what my body 
is going to want tomorrow. But Nature knows, and she 
alone knows. 





NCE in Venice a group of experimenters of which I 

was one subsisted on milk alone. During seventeen 
days nothing but milk, always from the same cow, and 
fresh from the milking, passed my lips in the way of food or 
drink. I sipped the milk, and tasted it for all the taste 
there was in it; and I learned to be so fond of it that it 
was with some difficulty that I went back to a varied diet 
when the experiment called for a change. Good, fresh 
milk is an exception to Nature’s dislike for monotony in 
food. Milk is the one perfectly-balanced food material; 
and while it may not be always the best food for grown 
persons it is the most acceptable as a monotonous diet, 
and always is good, sufficient and safe nutriment if 
sipped, tasted and naturally swallowed. 

I have forgotten just what the exact quantity was that 
I consumed daily during those seventeen days; I believe 
it was about two quarts. I get away as far as possible 
from quantitative amounts, which may influence other 
persons. The appetite is the only true guide to bodily 
need; and if the milk is tasted and swallowed only by 
involuntary compulsion as required by right feeding the 
appetite will gauge the bodily need exactly and cut off 
short when enough for the moment has been taken. 

So I say to ail who ask me these questions as applied 
to themselves: I cannot advise you appropriately what 
to eat, when to eat nor how much to eat, and nobody else 
can. Trust to Nature absolutely and accept her guidance. 

If she calls for pie eat pie. If she calls for it at mid- 
night eat it then; but eat it right. Understand the food- 
filter at the back of the mouth as I have described it in a 
previous article, and use it in connection with the pie. 
If it is used properly and all the taste is extracted from 
the pie, and it is swallowed only in response to the natural 
opening of the gate, and if the ingredients of the pie that 
are not swallowed naturally are removed from the mouth, 
nothing will happen to disturb profound sleep. 

Few persons will crave mince pie or Welsh rarebit late 
at night. The worker on a morning paper may do so, and 
often does. He has earned his appetite, and sometimes 
it is so robust as to call for mince pie or Welsh rarebit; 
but if these are eaten properly they will then be utilized 
by the body eagerly and easily. 

I dwell purposely upon this extravagance of eating. 
It is to accentuate the fact that we want to get as far 
away as possible, when cultivating vital economics, from 
the idea of extraneous advice in the matter of food. 

The ordinary person will probably find his appetite 
leaning toward the simplest of foods and away from 
frequency of indulgence. If the breakfast is postponed 
until a real, earned appetite has been secured the mid- 
day or later breakfast (remember always that breakfast 
means the first meal of the day, no matter when taken) 
will be so enjoyable a meal and the appetite will be so 
entirely satisfied that there will be no more demand for 
food until evening, and possibly not even then. 


AM often asked if it is true that I eat only two meals 

a day: that I never eat breakfast, and am asked why 
I have dropped that meal. 

I have two meals a day more habitually than any other 
number, but not with any prescribed regularity, for the 
reason that my activities are most irregular at times and 
my appetite accommodates itself to my needs. 

When I am doing my best work under the best of con- 
ditions one meal a day is the rhythm best liked by my 
body. But the question of ‘how many meals a day”’ is 
really like the amount of sleep needed: it is a matter of 
satisfaction of the natural requirements. The harder one 
works, the faster one runs, etc., the more air one needs. 
The same applies to the need for food according to the 
amount of heat eliminated and the repair material 
consumed. The really hardest work that anybody does is 
the body. Muscular effort in normal con- 
ditions 1 ) waste-provoxing and demanding, as 
gett rid of f food and the perspiration of worry 

leness begets uneasiness, uneasiness 

i nobody knows just what), 

lon't know what” begets temp- 
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hich the body does 
not 1 ’ cn the really hard work of the body 
begins in ' { Nature to vet rid of the excess. 
Excess of waicr rrown off in perspiration with 
comparative ease, but with excess of food it is different. 
The kidneys and ba body 


et ind tuel furnaces of the 
are overworked to get ric of the excess. 

When I am so busy that I have time only to replenish 
the real exhausted need of the body, say half an hour at 
most, I find one meal a day all that my appetite demands 
of me. This is taken after I have done my day’s work of, 


AN EDITORIAL NOTE 


HIS article is in continuation of the remarkable 
account given in the last issue of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL by Mr. Fletcher. He explained then 
his discovery of the principles of ‘‘ Fletcherism’’ and 
how by the application of those principles to himself he 
was able to bring himself from the point where, at 40 
years of age, he was refused as a bad risk by insurance 
|| companies, to his present splendid physical condition 
at 60 years of age. Now he can and does at Yale and 
other colleges perform feats of strength and endur- 
ance that double the records of college athletes who 
are in the ‘‘pink of condition’’ and at the supposed 
zenith of their physical strength. In this article Mr. 
Fletcher, as promised in the last JOURNAL, answers || 
those practical questions regarding his principles 
which are most often asked of him. 
|| THE EDITORS OF THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





Mr. Horace Fletcher 


say, eight hours of writing or twelve to thirteen hours of 
bicycle-riding or mountain-climbing, and then I do not 
have appetite for more until the next day, after the 
work is done. 


HEN I mention two meals as being the more 

habitual it is because I am not fully, constructively 
active all the time now, although I am usually snowed 
under with things that I might do to advantage, and 
hence I conform to the social custom and sit down to 
table some time in the evening to be social. 

The reason I have dropped the habit-hunger morning 
meal is because I find that it is unnatural in my case. 
My experience led me to feel that the passing of the early 
morning meal led to a lighter but more satisfactory mid- 
day meal and took away the craving for the evening meal. 
I first came to this realization during excessively hot 
weather and monotonously-trying environment. The 
only time I could write comfortably was before sun-up in 
the morning. Absorbed in my writing I did not realize 
the growing heat of the day until I actually began to rain 
sweat, and then it was nearing noon. Then came the 
midday meal of breakfast selection with salad and fruit 
preponderating. The best of feelings followed, the 
waist-line shrank and one meal satisfied. 

In order to try the urgency of any habit appetite, the 
early-morning meal, for instance, take a drink of water 
instead and note if that does not suffice as well as food to 
allay the craving for ‘‘something.”’ A cup of hot water, 
weakest coffee or tea with sugar to suit the taste is amply 
sufficient. Water will not satisfy a real, earned appetite, 
but it often will effectually allay a purely habit hunger 
like early breakfast. 


GREAT many women ask: ‘But how is it possible 

to follow such a haphazard way of eating in a home 

without upsetting the whole routine of the household, 

disturbing the work of servants? You can’t just have 
your family eat whenever they like.” 

My answer is this: The possible disturbance to 
domestic regularity and convenience, because of the 
difficulty of supplying different members of the family 
only when appetite in each case is ‘‘ just good and ready,” 
is purely imaginary. Persons of regular occupations will 
accommodate themselves to the ordinary rhythm of meal 
schedule easily and naturally, with the difference that 
they may occasionally skip a meal or two when the 
ordinary activity has been lessened. 

The general experience has been that concentration on 
one particular meal, either at noon or in the evening, will 
suit almost everybody, and other feedings will be ‘‘ snoop- 
ings”’ from the larder or taken at a restaurant in case the 
occupation is remote from home. The ‘‘Fletcherite’’ at 
business frequently follows the method of having nuts or 
crackers in his desk, if he feels hunger, and this a busi- 
ness woman can likewise do. 

The adoption of ‘‘ Fletcheristic’’ simplicity leads to sim- 
plification of the eternal household problem, and under 
its influence it is possible for woman’s work to be done for 
long periods at a time, at least, giving physical relief and 
time for healthful recreation. 

Diminution of the demand for meat foods has much to 
do with both the simplification of housework and the 
modification of cost. But this is not the most important 





saving. The saving of liability to intestinal toxication 
(poisoning) is the great economy of the method. 

It has been stated by writers who have correctly 
reflected my principles that more than two hundred thou- 
sand families in America live according to ‘‘ Fletcherism,” 
and save as much as a dollar a day on their living expenses. 
This has led many to ask: ‘‘How are one’s living 
expenses reduced by your principles?”’ 

The estimate made more than a year ago that some 
two hundred thousand families in America were saving 
an average of a dollar a day through “ Fletcherizing’’ was 
made, I believe, by Doctor Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Through the thousands of patients who pass 
under his observation, and through a comprehensive 
touch with the sale of different kinds of foods throughout 
the country, Doctor Kellogg has his finger on the pulse 
of the nation in relation to its dietetic circulation. 
‘‘Fletcherism”’ first affected families of sumptuous tastes, 
and the economy of it easily effected a saving of an aver- 
age of a dollar a day, largely in the diminution of meat 
requirements and complex dishes. 

The spread of the movement has now begun to encom- 
pass families of lesser luxury of habits, and here it is found 
that an average saving of ten cents a day for each person 
is easily accomplished. In the Christian Endeavor 
Society alone the leaders of the movement, as the result 
of their own tried experience, hope to effect soon a saving 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars a day through the 
spread of this economic nutritive teaching. This is like- 
wise true of the Roman Catholic benevolent organizations. 
A circular letter, signed by the Reverend Father Higgins, 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, which is being distrib- 
uted widely, declares that, in addition to the food econ- 
omy sought to be obtained, a condition which makes 
for poverty—that is, intemperance—is overcome by 
“Fletcherism.’”” Doctor Higgins declares that ‘‘ no 
‘Fletcherite’ can be intemperate in the use of alcoholic 
stimulants,”’ and he is right in his assertion. 


HAT would be the best way for business people to 
adopt ‘‘ Fletcherism’’? is often asked. The case is 


frequently cited to me of a young man or woman who _ 


isn’t hungry for breakfast at seven o’clock, and does not 
eat then because the appetite doesn’t demand it, and then 
gets ravenously hungry at eleven o’clock and knows that 
it is impossible to get any food until one-thirty—by 
which time the feeling comes that one has ‘“ waited too 
long”’ and a headache and no desire for food are the re- 
sults. Or, the case of working-girls who live in boarding- 
houses and eat no breakfast and at noon cannot afford 
the wholesome and hearty food Nature would then crave, 
and later, at dinner, have to eat what is put before them, 
whether they want it or not, or else go without. Willa 
hearty luncheon rightly eaten interfere with a good after- 
noon’s work? I am reminded also that leisure, money 
and easily-accessible cafés are not always available for 
business women. 

My answer to those questions is: Any change of habit 
is apt to excite a protest on behalf of the body, especially 
when the body is not properly nourished and is in a state 
of more or less disease. When the habit hunger comes 
on at any time a few sips of water will quiet the dis- 
comfort for the time being and very likely until it is 
convenient to take food comfortably and with the calm 
and relish necessary to good digestion. Headache, faint- 
ness, “‘all-goneness’”’ and like discomforts are symptoms 
not of hunger but of the reverse—that is, fermentation 
of undigested excess of food which the body cannot use. 

A person should brave discomfort for a week and even 
go without food entirely for a few meals in order to give the 
body a chance to ‘‘clean house’”’: then the real sensation 
of hunger will be expressed by ‘‘ watering of the mouth” 
and a keen desire for some simple food like bread and 
butter or dry bread alone. But this will ‘“‘keep’’ and 
accumulate until it is convenient to take food. 


AM, personally, a hearty man in full activity, both 

mental and physical. I can work six hours and then 
satisfy the keenest of appetites on a meal of wheat griddle- 
cakes with maple syrup and a glass or two of milk. A 
young working-woman should be able to do the same. 
If I eat such a meal with ‘‘gusto,” deliberation (so as to 
enjoy the maximum of taste), taking not more than 
fifteen minutes over it, I can then go to work or play or to 
mountain-climbing or to riding a bicycle and keep it up 
until I am sleepy, with no sense of fullness or discomfort. 

‘‘Money, leisure and easily-accessible cafés”’ are the 
menace of right nutrition unless one is proof against 
temptation to kill time in this dangerous manner. Steady 
work to earn a true appetite, small means to spend on 
food, and the necessity of going to seek it with the appre- 
ciation which comes from rarity, are the very best 
safeguards to right nutrition. 

I am an epicure. Yet I have never seen a boarding- 
house nor a restaurant nor a camp menu where I could 
not find something to satisfy a true (earned) appetite. 
During more than a year in the Far East—Ceylon, Java, 
the Philippines, China, Burma, India, Kashmir, and at 
many steamer and railway lunch-tables—I always found 
something good to fill a good appetite. If you are in pure 
shape inside and will only shake off your pessimism I 
believe you can live sumptuously on less than half a 
dollara day. I can and I do, and this at one hundred and 
seventy pounds weight, and ‘‘awfully busy”’ all the time. 
It may be difficult, and perhaps painful, to get the best 
of bad habit-cravings, but it is well worth while. A 
week should accomplish the reformation. 


NUMBER of men ask me: “ Do you honestly believe 
that in your theories lies the secret of a longer life?”’ 

I do, and I may give one example of a “‘lived model” 
of longevity as the result of ‘‘Fletcherism”’ in all its rami- 
fications of temperance of eating, careful mastication, 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 54 
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eK OMEWHERE in this teeming world 
: there dwells a little girl who some 
day will be my son’s wife. Per- 


x 
—_ 


<< 


™~, 


Re chance, indeed, she is but numbered 
C337 among the potentialities; in the land 
sy) of the unborn she may be shyly 
s. ee lingering. For the prospective 

i ess bridegroom, albeit he fills his 





4] mother’: Ss heart, exists only in miniature. His joyous 
¥ run is perilous and uncertain. The little linen suits 
A he wears call forth amazed comment at their matur- 
ity. Nathless, two years is no unfitting interval 
) 'twixt spouses, My son’s wife may well be a fact 
accomplished. It is as a new-born babe lying ina 
y cradle that I picture her. 

And what is she like, this little girl, I wonder; this 
little girl who means so much to him, so dear to me? 
Does she lie there plump or puny, brown or lily- 
oe) fair, serene or wailful? And the cot she lies in, is it 
RY lace-bedecked, beribboned, hung with curtains of 
) fair white dimity? Or stands it bare and rudely 
> 4 fashioned of the providential soap-box? Where is 
Bea the home that she has come to? Do her unseeing 
i eyes stare out on white town streets or on the June- 
rey green countryside? What are the sounds that fill 
) her unused ears? The twittering of baby birds, the 
| bleating of baby lambs, or the roar and clatter of the 
Rey trolley-car? Dwells she in this land at all, this dear, 
‘i interwoven land of ours? I remind myself, I know 
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4 not even her nationality. 
And of what nature is her residence? 


a ‘‘palace, mansion, cottage, pigsty, barn’’? 
Kj Surely the jingle has its lapses. It is 
‘] something smaller than a mansion, larger 
Key =2“4 than a cottage, I would wish her. Are 
we ay both not somewhat cramping? May my son’s 
ke wife come from the home that is nobly middle-class! 
But, be she pauper or princess, I will not cavil. In 
memory of that other Babe born in the stable, that 
other Babe worshiped of princes, I welcome the 
‘avy daughter-in-law of the palace, of the barn. 

*) Yet these things are but trifles. I, too, am the 
a worldly mother. For, princess or pauper, I would 
A) have my son’s wife well-born. I would have her 
forebears people of honor, of refinement. I would 
4 have this, although I know that each new gen- 

eration brings a new opportunity. 
= |.Humanity is acompound and not amixture. The 
ei elements fused together yield an issue strange and 
3 unaccountable. While there is life there is surely 
3 hope! And yet—and yet—O little unknown daughter- 
) in-law, may you have been discreet in your choice 
Se of parents! May you, at least, have found a mother 
x21 who loves you; indeed, it is the common, foolish 
bys wont of mothers. May you have found a father 
£ who is a gentle man to you, whate’er he be called 
otherwise! 

Butthe little girl in her cradle has already arranged 
“ her past. Blameless or sinful, it is already there. 
re] What use is it for me to speculate : ? What use is it 

UXAl for me to think of her at all? _I trow she never thinks 
Vi of me. She never thinks of her possessions that I 
guard so carefully: the silver tea-service in its soft 
(es) tissue wrappings; the family’s sole diamond ring. 
th She does not think of such things; she does not 

Yet could I show them to her she would gurgle 


(Ad Care. 

"$41 joyously. In her baby eyes their shine and sparkle 
a would seem fair 

a4 = And perchance when she doth realize her treas- 


/ ures she will no longer prize them. For my son’s 
wile may be an artist, it crude valuables 
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distinctive of the loathed Philistine; or a learned lady } 
despising gauds and baubles; or a little Socialist, 
happily certain that in universal earthenware lies the 
cure of human ill. Yes, methinks my son’s wife } 
will be a Socialist. Daughter-in-law, I will respect qt 
your scruples; I will admire your noble discontent. 
You shall melt the silver tea-service; you shall sell 
the diamond ring. You shall sell it and print there- j 
from pamphlets, many pamphlets, to reform the 
wicked plutocrat. 
But although my son’s wife may deem silver 
teapots worthless, although she may consider pearls Wa 
more fitly cast before the swine, yet there is one KE 
possession I am guarding that she will hold very 
precious, one belonging that awaits her for which } 
she will surely care. 


HEN it is of this that I should tell her, this { 
NM One thing of importance. I prate of silver 
} services when I should describe my son. 
Tall I see him for his years, his two years, 
as he plays on the sward before me—tall 
and exceeding sturdy. His eyes are brown, but his / 
hair curls goldenly. (Little girl, are you not glad (@& 
with me that his hair curls goldenly ?) Strong he is, (pM 
and merry. When he hurts himself he cries but ( AK 
seldom. Rarely is he vexed. What else is there to j\(WS% 
tell about him? Ah, see, he runs toward me with i 
his arms outstretched. Very loving to his mother is } 
this little son of mine. 

But perchance my unknown daughter-in-law will } 
feel that filial piety concerns her not. Perchance }k%5 
she may resent it. And yet it is a desirable quality. 7 
All the things that I have told her are desirable Wye 
qualities; they should tend to make a happy wife. Ke 
For two years this son hath brought his mother more }28$ 
happiness than she had ever known. Is it not, then, 
probable that he will one day bring joy unto his wife? |t 
Little daughter-in-law, I pray that my son may give 
to you as great a peace, as great a comfort as he hath ff 
given me. I pray, although in truth the prayer is 
more for my son’s sake than for yours, since you are { 
yet a stranger to me— May my son come unto his Sex 
wife as unspotted as he came tome. May he be pure oe 
in heart when he enters upon his second birth — the ff 
birth of the new dual life! May he always, and f 
whate’er befall him, never cease in seeing God! 





UT my son’s wife, for her part, what will #%& 
¥ she be like? Little girl in your cradle, you 
must remember your part. You, too, must iis 
grow up brave and straight and strong. 
Into your keeping I give my son’s future. Me 
You must grow up worthy to be his wife. Alas! the ca 





not know your fate. Grow up, then, O little girl, iS 
worthy to be yourself. Grow up, for I can ask nof 
more, worthy to be a woman. 

And so farewell, little girl. 


To all my eager 
questioning, to all my hopes, my prayers, my coger | 
there is but one answer—silence. Only silence. (3% a 
The future holds you shrouded. To my son and me Ka ey 
you Stand like an Eastern bride behind the veil. May et x aw 
all go well with you, my daughter-in-law, until that — yy) 
veil be raised! May loving care attend your ways! ? 
May your childhood be a laughing one! Farewell, 
you little girl; farewell, for many, many years! \¥a 
Farewell, until that shadowy, far-off day when we 
shall meet again! Farewell! 










Meanwhile, J have my son. 
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Nature’s way 
of heating 
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[THE DINING-ROOM | 
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N THE dining-room above the effect is unfinished and uninviting. properly-hung curtains and the readjustment of the lighting fixture, 
The lighting fixture, while of good form, is hung too close to make a livable room. The frieze design of boats is restful and 
the ceiling. The uncurtained windows and walls seem bare. harmonizes with the blue-gray of the wall and the natural tone of 
nature’s way. The most] In the room on the right the same furniture is retained, but in the woodwork. The furniture is of oak of similar color; the chair 
: an improved arrangement, which, with the decorative frieze, the seats are of dull-brown leather, and the overdraperies are gray-blue. 
successful devices for the 








added comfort of mankind | = 
are those which rely in their 
operation upon the simple, 
direct, unerring principles of 
nature. Our way of Hot- 
Water heating a building is 
like the sending of the blood 
through heart and arteries 
to keep the body warm. 


AMERICAN « |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


will keep your rooms as accurately at 
72 degrees as the human body is kept 
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at the temperature of 983 degrees. Why | | HE figure and color in this wall-paper accentuate the lack of The walls are re-covered with a striped paper of pale gray. The ie | co 
not heat your building as nature heats | | width in the fireplace and overmantel. The height of the over- rugs are retained, their dull blue being repeated in the door curtain. aa 
your body? It’s the least expense, with | | mantel panel and the shelf across the top are bad. rhe shank of the fixture is elongated, and over the large porcelain 
ia case and te the moet healthtal The upper portion of the mantel panel in the right-hand picture shade a flounce of dull-rose silk trimmed with a narrow fringe 
nown ations is why IDEAL Boilers has been removed, bringing it in line with the top of the door-frame. makes an inexpensive but effective table light. | 


and AMERICAN Radiators are used 
exclusively in hospitals, sanitariums, 
greenhouses, laboratories, barracks, 
palatial homes, etc. 





From Annual Report of the U. S. | 
Quartermaster- General: | 
“All hot-air furnaces as they become 


‘worn Out are being replaced by modern 
‘Steam and Hot-Water systems. 


‘*Upon the recommendation of the Sur- 
‘geon-General the use of Hot Water is 
‘retained for all hospitals, whatever 
‘the latitude.”’ 

IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
are now made in all 
sizes to fit smallest cot- 
tages, houses, stores, 
churches, schools, etc. 
—OLD or new— FARM 
or city. Prices are now 
so attractive and results 
so economical that no 
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one can longer afford HILE this room is of excellent proportions the effect is The glass-closet is taken out of this room and the Colonial buffet 
to put up with the nui- | unsuccessful because of the wrongly-placed lighting fixtures substituted. The ceiling fixtures are replaced by lights under a 
Sance or run the risk of distorted Empire suggestion, the overfilled glass-closet of ungainly shade over the table. The mantel and walls are cleared of plates. 
of old-fashioned heating. lines, the plates on the mantel and on the wall, the incomplete The curtains are rehung, with velour overdraperies. The table is 
EES ee ee Pe treatment of the windows and the too elaborate ceiling decoration. replaced by one which correctly supplements the service table. 


ing, in time and temper, that they soon pay 
for themselves. Will not rust out or wear out 
—are therefore an investment, not an expense. 
Write us kind af building you wish to heat. 


Inquiries cordially welcomed. Valuable cat- 
alog sent free. 





A No. 3015 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
the owner $125, 
were used to 
Steam heat 
this cottage, 
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A No. 3-22 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 4oo ft. of 
38-in. AMERI 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
the owner $215, 
were used to 
Hot-Water heat 
this cottage. 
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penn A alae Ge dei Gat inctade Ga of labs. wine: ‘ton picture shows a living-room in a bungalow sometimes used In this picture the lamp is of dull-green pottery with a wicker | | ah 
valves, freight. etc., which installation is extra and vari as adining-room. Its architectural detail and furnishing are shade lined with soft silk. Frosted glass shades of the square bel! |e | wie 
= ng ee simple and strong, but they are overshadowed by the effect pro- shape are substituted on the central fixture. Dignity of the mante! 
AMERICAN RADIATOR((OMPANY | duced by the fancy lamp on the table and the tissue-paper frills on is secured by the removal of small things. The walls of roug! 
i \ the globes of the Craftsman fixture which hangs from the ceiling. plaster harmonize with the gray-brown of the woodwork. | 
ieee) pete aaa oo | The photographs used in the left-hand columns of these two pages have been purchased from numerous —- 
collections which were offered for sale in the open market. | 
DEAL DEAL peat DEAL DEA DEAL @ICEAL Hives OEAL 














SIXTEEN PICTURES SHOWING HOW ROOMS MAY.BE RE-DESIGNED |} | 
AND MISTAKES CORRECTED: BY MARGARET GREENLEAF | | TIFFANY & Co. 











| Quality and Prices 
| Tiffany & Co.’s methods 


of manufacture and their 
facilities for purchasing 
at the most favorable 
advantage in the best 
markets in the world 
enable them to sell their 
'| goods at prices which 
|| will be found unequaled 

' in attractiveness if com- 

| pared with those of arti- 
| clesof similar quality sold 
| elsewhere. Suchcompar- 
































| : ‘ 
N THIS living-room the white columns and highly-varnished In the ‘‘corrected’’ room the high gloss of the mahogany is | nceage of prices and values 
| mahogany doors are ‘‘mistakes’’ not unusual. The pronounced reduced to a dull surface, the white columns are toned by a coat | | 1S always welcomed 
stripe of the wall covering, the mongrel lighting fixture, the of ivory paint, and a simple picture-rail is used. The ornaments 
i ornate picture-rail and the badly-placed pictures all add to the noisy have been removed from the piano top. The central light is ||| I h ‘ 
f confusion of this room. changed. A Colonial chair replaces the former gilded one. | | | n the preparation and 
r 


| 

| selection of theircompre- 
| hensive stock of pearls 
and_ precious _ stones, 
jewelry, gold and silver- 
ware, watches, clocks, 
bronzes, marbles, china, 
and _ glassware, leather 
goods, fancy goods, and 
stationery, liffany & Co. 
have, since the establish- 
ment of the house in 
1837, maintained certain 
standards of quality and 
excellence to which all 
articles offered for sale 
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BSERVATION of details is more important than money in the 


The overdraperies in this room have been remade, replacing 


—— | tasteful arrangement of an interior. Here an otherwise the central drapery with avalance. A slight rearrangement of the | by them must conform. 

; beautiful room shows incorrect treatment for the window; also furniture is alsofound animprovement. ‘The mirror over the mantel a < 
4 | much of the dignity of the mantel is lost through the inadequate has a panel picture framed to match it on each side. A widening Not only must the ma 
™ size of the mirror over it, and the photographs upon it. effect of the mantel is thus secured. 


terial and workmanship 
of each piece be beyond 
criticism, but the style | 
and design must satisfy | 
the best requirements 

| 

} 

















of current fashion and 
demand 


Ne Purchases can be made 
: of Tiffany & Co. either 
in person or by mail 
with every assurance of 


: 
satisfaction | 























For the convenience of 
out-of-town purchasers 

































: ‘ a ° | 
| | ‘HE good architectural detail of this living-room is evidenced In the ‘‘corrected’’ room cognizance has been taken of its good there 1S conducted a 
in the wide fireplace, the simple mantelshelf, the built-in seats points. The woodwork of brown oak harmonizes with the écru tone | | Sania | 
and the bookshelves, which afford an excellent beginning for an of the brick used about the fireplace and with the plaster relief set comp ete y organize 
attractive room, but, owing to the very insufficient furnishings, above the mantel. The furniture, of simple design and good con- correspondence depart- | 
| leave much to be desired. struction, is entirely suitable for this room. r 7 pS i 
| ment which will furnish | 
i aE IME AHS QE SUE TRE 3a a upon request any desired 
Hi) information with detailed 
: 2 





| descriptions or illustra- 
tions. Mail orders will 
| be promptly filled with | 
| the utmost care and taste 


The Tiffany Blue Book, 


which will be found a 


: 








0” spose, 
 eanirtie Za 


helpful guide to intend- 
ing purchasers, will be 
sent upon request. It is 











ne “oe: «Ei a compact catalogue giv- | 
ca ns, oe A | 
| nur = Se ee 
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ing brief descriptions of 











[‘ THIS country-house living-room the Colonial mantel establishes Here a shadowy paper of soft blue and gray has been used for each article and the 
the style of decorative treatment. A mistake has been made in the upper wall. The picture-rail is set in line with the tops of the limits of price 
the wall treatment, both in the selection of the design in the wall- doors, making the correct division of the wall; and the lower wall P 
Paper and in the division of the wall itself. The gray-stained covering is dull, soft blue. The color of the figured paper is 
wicker furniture has a transient air which is uninviting. repeated in the chintz upon the cushions of the wicker chairs | 
| ’ | The rooms are without identity to us, and have been selected as typical of rooms in which it was felt that some improvements might Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 


be suggested. The drawings of the ‘‘ corrected” rooms were made by Sarah E. Ruggles and G. Bertrand Mitchell, | 
| 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 


The Stage and its People 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions About the Theater 


Actresses Always Willing to Read Plays 


How can I reach an actress with a play? 
Is the average actress willing to read the 
plays sent to her? 15 Bs 

The best way is to write asking permission 
to send your manuscript, explaining ,the 
type of your play, the number of characters 
required to act it, the number of scenes 
necessary for its production, and, if possi- 
ble, send a sheet of typewritten manuscript 
to give an idea of your dialogue. An actress 
is always willing to read plays, in the hope 
of finding good material; but her hope and 
her good nature are too infrequently re 
warded with masterpieces! 


Why We Have So Many Trashy Plays 


Why is it that there are, comparatively, 
so few good plays today? Is not the art of 
the dramatist more remunerative than ever? 
Then why are there so many trashy plays 
and such a lamentably small number of 
good ones? M.E. A. B. 

In speaking about the failure of an excep 
tionally well-written and well-acted play 
which had met with great critical success, 
but was withdrawn for lack of public sup- 
ort, a friend remarked that it was the third 
ne play which had failed that season. 
‘**Hereafter,” she added, ‘‘I shall devote my 
theatergoing to the jailures.”’ Ofcourse, not 
all good plays fail, any more than all poor ones 
succeed, Sat it does rest with the public to choose 
between the good and the bad. Authors, stars, 
managers, all prefer to give the best; but are 
they really encouraged? Many a fine play has 
been regretfully rejected through fear of losing 
the small fortune required to produce it. No 
wonder that dramatists, except those of high 
standing and above necessity, or some strong- 
souled new playwrights who would sooner starve 
than be false to their standards of art, fear that 
in writing for trained intelligence they may fail 
with the uncultivated, so they write down to 
the popular demand, and great is the remunera- 
tion thereby. 


Three Things Needed to Become an Actress 
What would you say are the three absolutely 

dominating qualities that a girl must have to 

become a good actress? NEMO. 


The histrionic gift, an interesting personality, 
capacity for hard work. 


Our Strenuous Life Demands Light Stuff 


To what do you attribute the tremendous 
increasing popularity of attendance at musical 
comedies and shows generally that seem utterly 
worthless ? A.A. 

The causes are many and intricate. The most 
obvious is the high pressure of commercial life 
under which our men are exhausting their 
mental vitality. They go to the theater tired, 
for amusement and relaxation solely, not for 
intellectual refreshment. And, as ‘‘ the appetite 
grows by what it feeds on,” they lose their taste 
for high grades of theatrical entertainments, 
and so do their sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts who accompany them. Popularity breeds 
popularity, and the crowd that doesn’t want to 
think is augmented by the crowd that can’t 
think, and is added to by another crowd that 
wants to think, but finding it unpopular is not 
disinclined to be amused, like the others. Pretty 
tunes, pretty girls, good-looking men, frolicky 
comedians have their allurement for every one, 
but constant attendance at such ‘‘shows” be- 
comes a habit—a bad habit; yet it is as easy to 
form good habits of playgoing as bad ones, and 
less stultifying to our taste. 


Key Plays to Young Girls’ Taste? Oh, No! 


Would it be wise to key the drama of today 
to the young girl auditor? In that case could 
the stage continue as a ‘‘mirror of nature”? 

Bs 2, 

The theater makes such a wide appeal to all 
classes that it would be impossible and unwise 
to limit the drama to the understanding of the 
young girl auditor, who, after all, represents 
only a small part of the theatergoing public. 
There are plays, many of them, to which she can 
be taken without fear of being shocked too sud- 
denly into the sordid realities of life which it is 
sometimes the mission of the stage to reflect in 
its mirror. . 


Do Actresses Lose Favor by Marrying? 

Why does the public knowledge of a stage 
favorite’s marriage seem to diminish her popu- 
larity ? NANCY. 

Does it? If it is true that it does it confirms 
the impression that we care more for personality 
than for art in our actresses; otherwise we would 
welcome the experience which will enrich her 
art through a fuller, broader womanhood. Per- 
haps we are influenced by the novels in which 
the heroine loses her interest for us the moment 
she is married. The book ends—her romance is 
finished; but it really has only begun. In 
England they feel so dif 
ferently about the mar 
riage of stage favorites. 
Nearly all the actor man 
agers are married to their 
leading ladies, and _ th« 
public eagerly buys the 
new photographs of their 
favorites together, or in 
little family groups. 
Beautiful Ellaline Terris 
andher husband, Seymour 
Hicks, are always being 
hotographed with their 
ovely children. Isn’t that 
nicer and more normal 
than our way? 





By Annie Russell 


Miss Annie Russell 
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Beauty Does Not Help an Actress Very Far 


To what extent is beauty a potent factor in an 
actress’s success? Is it not true that the great 
est actresses, as Bernhardt, Duse, Ristori, Clara 
Morris and Charlotte Cushman, were hardly 
what may be called beautiful women? 

MATINEE GIRL. 

Beauty, by itself, is a potent aid to an actress’s 
first appearances, but advances her only a short 
way on the long road to lasting success unless she 
possesses other more enduring qualities. This 
has been proved in the careers of the greatest 
actresses, who, as you rightly comment, have 
not been beautiful according to conventional 
standards. I have observed that actresses lose 
their beauty in proportion to their growth in 
emotional experience. Women who feel all 
things intensely, who suffer, who have knowledge 
of the heights and depths of human nature, who 
live at a white heat of sympathy with humanity, 
art and nature temperamental, eager creatures 
like these reflect their emotional life in their 
faces, stamp deep lines into them, destroying 
symmetry, and put into the once merely pretty 
eyes a world of changeful expression. Th« 
mobility of such faces fascinates us far more 
than a characterless, doll-face prettiness. 


What Makes Bernhardt So Great 

What are the special qualities of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s acting that make her so superla- 
tively great? ADMIRER. 

The unapproachable variety and superlative 
mastery of her art, her wonderful power of vivid 
impersonation, her thrilling, spectacular exhi- 
bition of rage—despair—hate—love; the re- 
markable magnetism which emanates from this 
woman of extraordinary personality; the great 
intelligence and culture which dominate and 
direct her astonishing natural gifts. 


No Scenery in Shakespeare’s Day 

Was it not Shakespeare’s idea that his plays 
should be presented without scenery? If so 
why have we departed from it? BEATRICE. 

I do not think it was Shakespeare’s idea that 
his plays should be presented without scenery. 
They did not have any in the theaters of his day. 
The stage was strewn with rushes, arras hung 
about the walls, a sign told the name of the place 
in which the action of the play would occur, and 
imagination did the rest. We have departed 
from the custom of his time rather than from 
his idea, 


The Stage Has a Double Mission 
What is your opinion, please 
simply to entertain or to educate? 


is the stage 
J. IL. Ww. 


The stage is to entertain and to educate; but 
this is a deep secret, because people hate to go to 
the theater to be educated. 


Why English Actors Speak So Clearly 

Why is the enunciation of the English actor 
so much more clear than that of the American 
actor? STUDENT. 

Because clearness of enunciation on the 
English stage is demanded of its actors by a 
public that cares for fine diction. Neither our 
audiences nor our critics are fastidious enough 
to care how one speaks, so long as they can hear 
us. Itisagreat pity that we pay so little atten 
tion to enunciation and elegance of speaking. 
It is the first lack noticed in Americans when 
they travel abroad. Our stage ought to be the 
criterion of good speaking, as it is in France and 
in other countries. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MISS RUSSELL 


But two points should be 

All questions of general 
Furthermore, it is obvious that 
actors or actresses; hence no 


Address all letters to Miss Annie 


It Helps to Know Foreign Languages 


Is the knowledge of foreign languages 
necessary to the successful actress? If so, 
to what extent? LINGUIST. 


The knowledge of foreign languages is 
hardly necessary, but it is most useful, not 
only in helping an actress to pronounce 
foreign names or words, which are often 
found in a part, but also in enabling her to 
read the original play from which a réle has 
been translated, and so discovering the 
exact meaning of the author, who invariably 
suffers in translation. Such knowledge 
would be helpful, too, if her part should be 
in a foreign dialee t; 


Where the Discarded Gowns Go 


What becomes of the discarded dresses of 
the actress? PUZZLED INQUIRER. 


The final uses of an actress’s discarded 
stage dresses vary with their owners. Many 
of the larger firms of theatrical managers 
supply the dresses for the woman members 
of their companies; in which case they are 
taken back at the end of the season and put 
in the hands of the wardrobe mistress to be 
cleaned, renovated or remodeled to be worn 
again by a lady in a ballroom, or a wedding 
guest, or even in a minor speaking part. If 
an actress owns her own dresses she saves 
the best for another season, or incorporates 

in other new gowns those parts which are worth 
saving. Or, if she holds too prominent a position 
to wear anything in the least ‘‘outmoded,” she 
will be prosperous enough to pass along her 
lovely frocks to some less prosperous sister. 
At an actresses’ club in New York the members 
sometimes send in their used gowns to be sold 
by auction, the proceeds going to one of their 
many philanthropic funds. The gowns are 
then generally given to some needy comrade of 
the member who buys them. 


Learn to Sing if You Would Speak Well 


Do you advise singing lessons for the develop- 
ment of the speaking voice? R. U. E. 


I do, always. In singing one is taught to 
‘*place” the voice correctly, which gives con- 
trol, clearness, resonance, variety and_ flexi- 
bility. A small, well-placed voice will carry to 
any part of an auditorium far better than a big 
voice smothered in the back of one’s throat. 
Singing lessons teach us to breathe properly, 
developing power and capacity of lungs and 
diaphragm and compelling a good carriage of 
the bedy. 


“Giant Actors” May be Had—if Wanted 
cn 


/hy is it that, years ago, when we spoke of 
the American stage and its actors there imme 
diately came to our minds such names as Edwin 
orrest, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Joseph 
Jefferson, Clara Morris, and the other giants of 
those days, while the American stage of today 
does not present any men or women that rank 
with those that I mention? MACREADY. 


If our actors were trained in the same school of 
drama as the great ones you mention we should 
unquestionably have their equal on our stage 
today. But what are our acting opportunities in 
modern plays compared to theirs? They im- 
personated characters of enlarged proportions, 
with exalted passions, great, moving, elemental, 
human feelings. When are our réles ennobled 
by high style, or enriched by a glory of language 
and thrilling great movements of the soul? What 
is our training? We become like machines in 
our long runs. We rarely have a chance to com- 
pare our rendition or conception of a character 
with that of another actor in the same part. 
Give us great drama, the inspiration of audi 
ences who care for fine acting, a chance to play 
many characters—not the chance of the modern 
stock-company actor who scrambles through a 
new play each week with two performances a 
day, with not enough time to learn the words, 
much less study them —and you will again have 
giant actors. 


Fares Allowed, but Not Hotel Bills 

When an actress travels does she pay her own 
railroad fares and hotel bills, or does the 
manager? Fl Pl 2 

The management always pays the railroad 
fares of theatrical companies. Hotel bills and 
other living expenses are paid by the actors 
themselves. When there are children in a play 
their board and that of the matron who looks 
after them is paid by the manager. 


Easier to Cry on the Stage Than to Laugh 


Is it true that it is more difficult to simulate 
laughter than tears? If it is so please tell me 
why. MINNEHAHA. 

I don’t knowwhy. I only know that it 7s more 
difficult. The effect of tears is aided by a hun- 
dred means—drooping lines of the mouth, quiv- 
ering chin, tense or wringing hands, choking 
sobs, and many other indications which come 
easily to the trained actor. 
Buta clear, rippling laugh! 
it simply will not come at 
your bidding unless you 


ISS RUSSELL has consented to conduct this department for THE LADIES’ HOME are just in. the right 
JOURNAL, in which she will try to answer any questions with regard to ‘‘ The 
Stage and its People” that are sent to her by her readers. 
distinctly borne in mind: it is impossible for Miss Russell to attempt to answer 
letters by mail, and no exceptions will be made to this rule. 
interest sent to her will be answered on this page. 
Miss Russell cannot express her opinion of fellow 
personal questions can be answered. Care should also be taken not to ask Miss 
Russell questions that she has already answered. 
Russell, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


mood. A little over 
anxiety and there is the 
telltale false note in your 
stage laugh. Affected 
laughs are easy enough to 
assume: I mean a hollow 
laugh, a contemptuous 
laugh, a simpering laugh. 
I think there are few peo- 
ple in real life who laugh 
well. It seems to be diffi- 
cult on or off the stage. 
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° Express 
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charming design, the beauty of which is grently 
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isunderstood Children 


By Elizabeth Harrison 
Little Mary 


T HAPPENED in broad 
daylight, in a city park, 
with scores of people pass- 
ing to and fro—yet only I 
and one little child knew 
what took place. There 

#4 were three women in the 
group and about ten or twelve children. 
The latter varied in age from two boys of 
twelve or thirteen on down, through several 
girls of nine and ten and boys of six and 
eight, to one wee four-year-old girl. Their 
baskets and boxes and glass jars filled with 
potato salad, milk, cold coffee and like delec- 
tables told the casual observer that they 
were out for a picnic supper in the park, 
while the sympathetic observer knew that 
here were three mothers wise enough to plan for and share in their 
children’s holiday larks. One knew from the joy on the children’s 
faces that there had been elaborate planning of the day, and the glee 
of packing the baskets and distributing the parcels and deciding who 
was careful enough to be trusted with the jar of milk, and who should 
carry the tin coffee-pot (the choicest and most honorable part of the 
outfit, as could easily be seen from the air of importance of the boy 
who triumphantly swung it along). There would be ravenous appe- 
tites by six o’clock, so there was a goodly supply of baskets, pails, 
boxes, etc. They had seated themselves on the steps of the Museum 
to rest a bit when the child tragedy I am about to describe took place. 


5X 


T WAS the little four-year-old girl who was the heroine of this 

every-day drama of misunderstood childhood. Her older brother 
had seated himself on the steps above the rest of the group. He was 
the one hero in all the world to her, most to be admired and imitated. 
She was seated next to her mother, but her eyes traveled longingly 
up to the more exalted seat occupied by her big brother. Her 
mother’s attention was obscured by some conversation with one of 
the other women. The child looked longingly up to where her 
brother was exultingly tossing his arms to and fro in the mad ecstasy 
of freedom. Then she looked at her mother and began: ‘Mamma, 
Mamma, Mamma, I’m going up to where Brother is.” 

The mother paid no attention to the utterance of aspiration on the 
part of her daughter, although each time that the word “‘Mamma” 
was drawled out it was accompanied by a yanking of the mother’s 
dress. There was a pause on the part of the child, indicating, if I 
read her face aright, a few moments of indecision. Should she obey 
the law, or should she assert her freedom ? 

Then the brother from the vantage-ground above began kicking his 
legs out into the air in added token of the delights of superior freedom. 
This was too much; the four-year-old prisoner began pulling again at 
the invisible ball and chain that held her to her mother’s side, and 
again came the drawling protest, now a little fretful: “Mamma, 
Mamma, Mamma, I’m going up where Brother is.”’ 

This time the mother turned her head long enough to say: “No, 
sit still,’ and then she turned again to the interesting conversation 
with her neighbors. 

The child sat still for a minute or two, and then there slowly crept 
over her face a look of determination. The battle between liberty 
and authority had been fought and personal freedom had won. No 
matter what the risk might be she had made up her mind that she 
was going to find out how it felt to sit away high up, above all the 
people, and to toss out her arms and kick out her legs just as Brother 
was doing. She knew it was wrong, dreadfully wrong. Her look of 
fear as,;she glanced up toward her mother’s face showed that. But 
an exultant shout from Brother above banished all doubt as to the 
desirability of the deed she was contemplating. The one remaining 
question was how to do it. 

She began slowly and softly edging away from her mother, while 
her face flushed guiltily. Her eyes never once left their furtive watch 
of her mother, and it was well for the success of her plans that she 
was on her guard, for she had not slipped more than three inches away 
before the mother’s hand reached out to her and caught hold of her 
dress, while the mother’s voice said: ‘‘Sit still, Mary!” though she 
did not turn her head toward the child. She was talking with her 
friend, and did not wish to be interrupted, but the autocratic man- 
ner in which she reached out her hand and physically restrained the 
restless little one, as well as the mechanical way in which she said: 
“Sit still, Mary,” spoke volumes to me of past restraints and disregard 
of childish longings. It told me that a hundred times before she had 
said: ‘No, sit still, Mary,” and little Mary’s conduct proved that she 
understood the situation, and had many a time before won her own 
way by strategy when she could not win it by fair play. 


aX 


HE sat motionless until her mother’s hand relaxed its hold on her 
dress. But no cat ever watched more intently the hole in the floor 
from which the rat was expected to emerge than Mary watched for 
the relaxing of the mother’s hold. It came in a few minutes as the 
child knew it would come. Then she quietly slipped the folds of her 
skirt from the forgetting fingers and edged another inch away. The 
guilty look on her face showed that she had now consciously begun 
her downward career of disobedience to authority. She did not now 
look at Brother—her whole mind was absorbed in escaping from her 
mother, or, to put it a little more comprehensively, escaping from an 
intolerable condition of bondage. She paused, then came another 
inch of space between her and her mother, and an equal widening of 
the breach of that inner world which cannot be measured by inches; 
for an expression of defiance now began to show itself. She had dared 
to resist authority; now she was losing her respect for it. ‘The space 
soon widened into a foot or more. Still she unconsciously held on to 
the edge of the step. The child waited a few seconds, then silently 
and slyly placed her hands on the step above and lifted her body 
up to it without actually rising to her feet. A flash of triumph on her 
face showed that she had discovered the right method of escape. She 
looked quickly around to the right and left to be sure that nobody 
was watching her. Then by the same subtle movement she lifted 
herself to the next step. All this was done silently, with many furtive 
glances at the mother, yet with an air of exultant, almost revengeful 
triumph which told the student of child-life that her conscience was 
crying out: “It’s wrong, it’s wrong, it’s wrong,’’ while every other 
atom of her being was answering: “I don’t care; I’m going to do it.” 
She soon reached the longed-for place of exaltation. She was now 
on the same step with her brother, but about ten feet away from 
where he sat. He was looking the other way. The mother was still 
unconscious of her daughter's rebellion and escape. 
children were occupied in various ways. 
by any of them. 









DRAWN BY - 
MARY R. HITCHNER 


The other 
She had not been missed 


The loneliness of her new position sud- 
denly overcame her (as it has many older 
sisters of her race who have defied the family 
authority and insisted in climbing as high as 
their brothers had climbed). The daring 
was gone now. The gleam of defiance faded 
out of her face. She coyly slid along until 
she was near enough to her brother to nestle 
down close beside him. Then her whole atti- 
tude changed, she at once became distinctly 
feminine, the old-fashioned feminine at that. 
She caressingly put her little hand coaxingly 
against her brother’s cheek. No word could 
have said more plainly: “I am cold and 
lonely. Brother, dear, open your arms and 
give me shelter.”” But what did the brother 
do? He instantly joined the vast army of 
misunderstanders and rudely pushed her away. He then rose in his 
manly dignity and appealed to the only court of law that either of 
them knew anything about. He shouted out: “Mamma, Mary has 
come up here!” 

The child’s lip trembled, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘She had so 
hoped he would appreciate her hard-won battle and take her in as 
sharer of his freedom. It was a moment of despair. 

Then the shout was repeated: “‘Mamma, Mary has come up here.” 

This time it had an indignant ring in it, and the mother turned her 
head. ‘Mary,’ she called, “come here this minute!” 

Mary rose, turned her back and rapidly mounted to the topmost 
step. The fight was on now, and she might as well go as far as pos- 
sible. She was a fugitive fleeing from justice. The mother rose 
angrily and started up the steps. The child gave one look back over 
her shoulder and fled through the open door of the Museum, into the 
arms of a big, gruff-voiced man in blue uniform and brass buttons. 
Polyphemus embodied no more the brute force of a giant to poor 
Ulysses crouching in the darkened cave than did this rough, unknown 
shape terrify the frightened child. She was altogether too much 
excited to detect the kindly humor under his loud words: “Here! 
here! You little runaway! What are you doing in here!” He 
grabbed her up and brought her back to her mother who had now 
reached the top step, panting and out of breath. 


got 


HE child’s face was pale with fright. No words escaped her lips, 

but she looked pleadingly, helplessly up into her mother’s face. The 
hour of repentance and reconciliation had come. The awful escape 
from that dark room and the terrible giant had quenched the last 
flickering of the flame of independence. It seemed to me that a heart 
of stone would have felt the child’s anguish. But the mother was 
angry. Besides, the neighbors had witnessed it all. What could be 
harder to bear? She saw not the white face turned mutely toward 
her, nor did she notice the trembling of the little body, terrified with 
fright. She seized the child by one arm, and, giving her a hard shaking, 
she dragged her down the stone steps, adding to the humiliation of the 
scene by saying loud enough for whoever would to hear: “‘ You are 
a bad, naughty girl! I wish I had left you at home! You shall not 
come with us to the park any more.’’ Yet she was apparently a good 
woman, with a kindly expression of face in general—but how could 
she stand having her neighbors see her four-year-old child defy her? 

In the mean time the scene had focused upon the culprit the eyes of 
the entire world (the people on the steps were the entire world to the 
child just at that moment). Then to add to the torture of the moment 
her brother, whom five minutes before she had fondly tried to caress, 
now openly jeered at her, and the other children tittered! The sensi- 
tive face hardened. If she was denounced by her own family as a 
criminal she would be a criminal. By this time they had reached 
the picnic group at the foot of the steps—she was sullen and silent. 
So when her mother picked her up and sat her down, somewhat 
emphatically, in the very spot from which she had made her escape, 
not a muscle in her face moved. She might have been made of wood 
or stone, so entirely devoid was she of any trace of emotion. 

“There now, you sit there!” commanded the mother, as she 
smoothed down her dress—a gesture which I have observed when 
women are smoothing down their tempers. Then, turning to her 
neighbors, she took up again the interesting conversation which had 
been interrupted. 

The child sat motionless for a short time. Then she deliberately 
rose, her small body involuntarily straightened itself to its full 
height, her lips pressed together, and her hands doubled into small, 
defiant fists. She no longer looked at her mother or, for that matter, 
at any one else. She had been publicly disgraced—what cared she 
for public opinion now? Carrying her body as a daughter of the 
Pharaohs might have borne herself she deliberately ascended the 
steps to the very top without once looking around. Reaching once 
more the topmost step she relaxed somewhat and stood there as if 
expecting some awful doom. 

The mother was seemingly unconscious of her absence, but the lynx- 
eyed brother bawled out: “Mamma, Mary has gone up to the top 
again.” The mother gave no heed, but the child at the top of the 
steps did. Casting one look of scorn upon the tale-bearer she walked 
across the broad landing and out on to the high parapet which rose 
perpendicularly twelve feet above ground. At this the brother fairly 
shrieked to his mother: “Mamma, Mamma, look at Mary!” 





a 

LL eyes turned once more upon the child, who stood boldly out- 
lined against the bluesky. When she saw that she had gained the 
attention of her scornful public she deliberately stood on one leg and 
hopped up and down, coming nearer and nearer to the edge of the 
parapet. She was openly defying that public in reckless disregard of 
what the consequence might be to her. Ah! how many outcast 
sisters had done the same before. The mother, with a cry of real 

alarm, sprang up the steps and rushed out on to the parapet. 

There was no mute appeal on the child’s face now. She had shown 
her disregard of both public anc family condemnation, and was willing 
to take the consequences. She stood calmly awaiting arrest, her eyes 
twinkling with satisfaction over the disturbance she had created. So 
when her mother again shook her and called her a troublesome, 
naughty girl she merely laughed a hard little laugh, and let herself 
be once more dragged down the steps. At this juncture one of the 
women proposed that the party should move on. Baskets and boxes, 
hats and wraps were gathered up and the group passed out of sight, 
the first mother holding the four-year-old firmly by the hand. 

But the child’s face did not change its look of defiant amusement. 

And so we go on, making and marring the “‘God-image” in the 
young children intrusted to our care. 








NOTE—This is the second of a series on **Misunderstood Children’? which Miss 
Harrison is writing for The Journal. The third will appear next month. 
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Don’t risk your baby’s 
Comfort and Health — 


perhaps life—by allowing Baby to sleep on a couch or 
cot, in a basket, in your bed, or in an old-style crib! 
‘They are all unsanitary—unsafe—and uncomfort- 
able. And you know how impossible it is to keep the 
mattress always dry and clean. 


Ghe FAIRY & 
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REGISTERED 


JSanitary CRIB 


Ends all these baby-wetting and baby-watching 


problems because it needs no mattress 
The baby lies in a soft, hammock-like white duck body, selentific- 
ally suspended so that (1) it conforms to every lineand motion of the 
baby — (2) it can be instantly removed for washing — and (3) it is 
physically impossible for even a 12 months’ old bal»y to roll, fall, or 
crawl out. The FAIRY CRIB can also be quickly changed toa 
Play Chair, toa Walker—or to a Bath Tub Support — thus combining 


| four Baby Necessities all in one simple, safe, strong, sanitary article. 


It’s beautiful, too. Made of 
white enameled wood with 
nickel plated bands and trim- 


Price complete $4.50—less than 
an ordinary crib and mattress 
Rubber Bath Tub Attachment 





| mings. Also made in Natural §3. Nickel Wire Canopy Frame 


Wood finish. Weighs only 8 25c. Duck bodies 50c. You can 
pounds. Even a little girl can buy it of any Department or 
roll it all around the house and Furniture Store. But if no local 
porch; and it folds up flat, store will supply you—order 
hence itcanbecarried byhand,or directfrom us. Write at once 
packed in atrunk. Made under —today—naming your favorite 
Strictly sanitary conditions. Sold dealer, for the FAIRY CRIB 
on a money back guarantee. booklet and ful! particulars. 


FAIRY SANITARY CRIB CO. 
10 Wooster Street New York Citv 


A BABY’S LONG DRESS 


Made of Fine Nainsook, in Bishop style, only 42 cents—less than 
cost of materials to you. Price elsewhere 75 cents. Neck and sleeves 
trimmed with narrow beading and embroidery edge. Wide hem. 
Send for free catalog of Infants’ Wear—see illustration No. 310. 


L MRS. ELEANOR JESSUP, 234 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Doctor Bentley’s Physical Culture 
for Girls 


A Series of Simple Lessons: By Doctor Lillian L. Bentley 







physical exercises. 


hes ws “i 4 > 
they stand, walk, 
relatives stand, walk and sit, taking this 


F WE naturally used the body correctly the farmer 
and the woman who does her own work would be 
entirely justified in claiming that they do not need 
As a matter of fact, we find now 
and then only one in thousands who uses the body 
correctly in doing the acts of every-day life. 

It is not unusual to find persons declaring that 
sit, etc., just as their fathers, mothers or other 


forward. Unused muscles may get tired, but eventually this position 
insures the greatest ease, readiness for action and endurance. 

It will take the average individual a little time, perhaps, to gain 
free, controlled action of hip-joint and ankles, and constant watchful- 
ness will be necessary to get to the point of always knowing when the 
weight of both parts of the body is properly placed. Be conscious 
of how you are standing while performing the duties of the entire day. 
Stand sidewise before a mirror when you have an opportunity. This 


will prove a good way to catch yourself at 





as such convincing proof that they are 


your old tricks. Do not cease in your ef- 





doing the natural thing that they are blind 
to Nature’s right way. Each part of the 
body was meant to do a certain work, and 
all our movements would be easy and cause 
a beneficial reaction if the right muscles 
were sufficiently and properly called upon 
to perform their variousfunctions. Instead, 
bones and ligaments are made to do the 
work that lazy, untrained muscles should 
do. Not infrequently persons say they 
cannot use to any extent a certain part— 
the arms or legs, for instance. They claim 
these members have always been weak and 
they believe there is an inherent weakness, 
when often the truth of the matter is this 
is weakness of fear and lack of use. The 
whole body must be used, and when we 
learn to use it correctly a certain amount 
of added strengthis given us asaresult. It 
is more important to use a part correctly at 
all times than to set aside stated times for 
special exercising. 








forts until the right way becomes habitual. 

Any one can readily see that Figure Two 
presents a better appearance than Figures 
Threeand Four. Wemust learn that Figure 
Twois right, not only because it looks better 
than Figures Three and Four, but also that 
Figures Three and Four may be absolutely 
detrimental to mental and physical health. 


N FIGURE THREE the body is allowed 
to collapse, the large muscles about the 
waist are not doing their work of support, 
the back is rounded and old-looking; thus 
the spine is compelled to carry the burden 
of the body, which should be assumed by 
healthy, strong muscles. The flattened and 
hollow chest must contain weak lungs and 
often is a contributing cause of disease to 
these organs. Each internal organ is so 
grooved or bulged that it may exactly fit 
against its neighbor; there is not a bit of 
room to spare and each organ fits exactly 











Many persons exercise an hour a day, 





in its allotted space. When the muscles 





then use the body incorrectly all the 
remainder of the day, not realizing that it 


is impossible to undo in an hour what one really practices ten times 
The best that can be expected of such a pro- 


that length of time. 
cedure is extra motion in muscles and parts not 
some invigoration, much of which is soon lost. 


It is impossible to prescribe physical exercises which will apply alike 
Each girl will have to determine her own deficiencies. 
If these deficiencies have grown out of constitutional defects the 
girl must select such exercises as will apply to her case, to build 
If the defects are due to past or present habits 
correct the habits and consequent results by the special use of 
exercises which you will recognize as being the ones needed. 


to all persons. 


up each part. 


RIGHT system of physical culture must include corrective work 

an undoing of what never should have gone wrong. 
become conscious of the use of each part that we may become uncon- 
part 


scious of the 
ultimate result 
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Figure One 


often used and 


body. 


and cause further trouble. 
of the pelvis are held in place by ligaments. 
their elasticity and perform their functions if not permitted to act 
If there be inflammation there must be congestion, 


We must 


The 


mean 


itself. 


does not 


are weak and lazy the body is permitted to 
sag; the space for lungs, heart, stomach, 


liver, intestines, etc., is lessened, and the organs are sunken down 
from a half to four inches below their normal positions. 
retain their health; the weaker ones must give way to the stronger, 
and disease claims her own. 
among women and even among young girls. Whena part is not well 
and strong we know it should be protected, but the habit prevalent 
among women generally of letting the body collapse with the thought 
in view of taking special care of the weakened pelvic organs is very 
wrong. 


They cannot 


We hear much about pelvic troubles 


In the absence of a real knowledge of structure and function 


it is not to be wondered at that persons are afraid to uplift the 


It is feared this will produce a pull upon the weak organs 


as supports. 
which condition 
incorrect use aggravate. = 


This, of course, is not true. 
These 


The organs 
cannot retain 


lack of use and 
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Figure Two 


greater labor and effort, but less. 

The majority of us stand badly, 
and, since we must stand to per- 
form most of the acts of our daily 
life, the art of standing correctly 
is the first thing to learn. We 
must start at the hip-joint and 
consider all the body above this 
point. Wewant to place or center 
properly the weight of this upper 
part of the body. Example: 
Stand in your habitual position 
with the side toward a mirror so 
that you can accurately see what 
you are doing, then bend at the 
hip as in Figure One. 

Lift up the body, watching 
yourself in the mirror, and stop in 
the raising of the body just be- 
fore the abdomen would start to 
go forward—that is, when you 
have raised the body by the action 
of the hip-joint; theabdomenmust 
not be allowed to protrude. Thus 
the weight of the upper part of the 
body is centered where it belongs; 
the chest naturally takes a prom- 
inent position; each muscle should 
be doing its own 
work of holding ' 
the body in place, 
and in this posi 
tion each organ 


Standing like Figure Three com-. 
pels the delicate organs of the 
pelvis to bear some of the weight 
of those organs higher up, as well 
as partly shutting off and prevent- 
ing a free circulation of blood. 
We cannot hope to have health 
without a free, unimpeded, unob- 
structed blood flow. The lazy, 
careless, decrepit attitude of Fig 
ure Three, with its hollow chest 
and rounded back, cannot convey 
to any one the thought of strength 
or power: the whole position ex- 
presses weakness. We know that 
bodily expressions are pictures of 
the state of the mind, and also 
that our physical attitudes react 
upon our mental powers. If we 
are blue or depressed we do not 
want to aggravate such a mental 
condition, but to help lift our- 
selves out of it by bodily uplift- 
ment. If we are tired it does not 


rest a part to let it collapse, for 
this is always a hindrance to a free 
circulation, 
mental 


therefore detri- 
to both mind and _ body. 


- IGURE FOUR 

shows a famil- 
iar attitude. The 
body is carried 











Figure Three 





has a chance to locate just where Nature intended 
it should. Caution: In bending do not arch the 
neck, bow the back or put the arms anywhere; these 
cannot aid the bending at the hip-joint. 


ig ye that the weight of the upper part of the 
i body is properly centered the next step is to 
center the weight of the whole—that is, to get the 
we ight of the whole body on the balls of the feet. 
his is accomplished by rocking back and forth on 
the ankles. We must learn at the start that we 
use only the part of the body necessary to gain the 
desired result: so we use only the ankles, rocking 
back and forth, transferring the weight from ball to 
heel and heel to ball till we realize the difference 
between the weight on the heels and the weight on 
the balls. Remember the weight of the upper part 
of the body has been placed by the action of the hip- 
joint; besure to keep it properly centered while you 
are learning to center the whole weight on the balls 
of the feet. In this swaying on the ankles the feet 
must not be raised from the floor; the body must be 
carried forward as one member. The ankles can do 
the work, therefore they must be allowed to do it 
that they may gain strength. We must observe that 
we are not officiously to use unnecessary parts—this 
1S a waste of force and energy. 

Now that the weight of the whole body has been 
centered the pupil should be standing like Figure 
I'wo, which at first may make her feel she is too far 
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Figure Four 


too far back by the hip-joint and the abdomen pro- 
trudes. The spine at the waist has too great a curve, 
and below this point the body presents an undue 
flatness. The spine is made up of a number of little 
bones placed upon one another, with a small padding 
between each. It is so made that it may be flexible, 
and it is so placed that it and its encased spinal cord 
are comparatively well 


body be properly 


protected from jarring if the 
Standing like Figure Four 
The 
is reared back so that the vertebrz are packed 
tightly upon one another, lessening the health of the 
little paddings between the bones and reducing the 
normal elasticity and flexibility of the whole spine 
This is a case where the weight of the whole body is 
usually centered on the heels. It does not insure the 
correct position of the internal organs and it causes 
a more or less continual and abnormal jarring of 
the spine and the whole body. 

Having acquired the position of Figure Two, 
which insures the proper centering of the weight, 
gives the organs a chance to be in their own places 
and the blood an opportunity to flow without undue 
hindrance, there also must be some change in mental 
attitude, for Figure Two expresses forgetfulness of 
self and interest outside of self. 

NOTE— In the next (November) Journal Doctor Bentley will tell 

“How to Strengthen Parts of the Body” 
She will be glad to answer, by mail, the letters of any of her 
readers, provided a stamped and addressed envelope is inclosed. 


used. 
makes what is known as a tense, rigid spine. 


body 
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Get the Perfect-Fitting 
Phoenix —the Muffler 


that never loses shape 
or style 


Look for chillynights almost anytime 
now. And that means—look for your 
Phoenix Muffler—in any good store. 


The Phoenix Muffler is 
warm, snug, neat 
and smartly stylish— 


especially appropriate for the fall 
costume. 

It’s better and different than all 
others. Our newknitting process makes 
the neck adjust itself smoothly over a// 
parts of the collar, neck and shoulders. 
It fits into place instantly and stays 
there. Nochance for the wind to creep 
down the back, or the snow and sleet 
to spoil the linen. The overlapping 
aprons protect the waist and allow no 
cold to penetrate. 

It is the ove muffler that fi/s perfectly 
—the collar has enough elasticity to fit 
snugly without binding; sufficient 
‘‘come-back’”’ to prevent its stretching 
out of shape. Will never bunch up at the 
back; never sag in front. Always con- 
forms to the neck and shoulders; clings 
closely and smoothly down the back 
and up to the throat. Never injured 
by frequent washing or constant wear. 

T hat’s because Phoenix Mufflers are 
made under exclusive patents and 
from specially made yarns, finished by 
our secret process. 

You can prove their splendid quality 
and perfect fit for yourself. 

Step into any reliable store. You'll 
find Phoenix Mufflers in every plain 
and fancy weave and color; necks are 
fashioned ina wide variety of shapes and 
in all sizes, the same as linen collars — 


For women, children 
and men 


Get your size in the style you like. Snap it into 
place with the fastener at the throat, and you'll 
realize instantly that your muffler troubles are 
over. For the Phoenix —exquisite in finish, soft 
and silky to the touch—has no imperfections; 
not a single little feature to cause annoyance, 
The perfect fit—the richly-beautiful lustre — 
are permanent, 

Sut to be absolutely sure of this permanence 
of fit and finish, do more than merely ask for 
Phoenix Mufflers. Look for the “ Phoenix ” 
woven in the Jabel. That’s your protection 
against make-shift mufflers. Be unpersuaded, 
get the Phoenix. If you can’t, write to us 
we'll see that you are supplied with the genuine. 
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(upwards for better grades 
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the country over. 







Insist on getting the genuine—the original knitted muffler, 
The ome muffler permanently superior and worthy t 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 


222 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


“You Say I Ramble in These Talks? 


True, I Do. 


But What Else is a Mother’s Daily Life 


Than a Ramble: a Bit Here, a Bit There and Another Bit Somewhere Else?” 


HAT makes the boys late? I hope 
€ Maurice is not kept in again for 
Rt his problems; he is so careless. His 

teacher says he has a good mind, 
but he is inattentive and lacks con- 
centration; so he gets his problems 
. wrong when he copies them from 
the board—and further mathematical progress is, of 
course, impossible. What I shall do with him I do 
not know. His lack of concentration begins with his 
shoestrings inthe morning. He puts them through 
the eyelets a few times just because it is expected of 
him and I am looking on. Then he falls to picking 
holes in the matting, or tying the string of one shoe 
on to the string of the other, or just musing on noth- 
ing particular, until I call: 

“Maurice, are you nearly dressed?” 

““Yes, Mamma.”’ 

But he has not progressed three eyelet-holes in the 
last twenty minutes. I must read up James on “Concentration,” 
and see what I can do about it. 

Donald does not trouble in that way. Life is so interesting to him 
that he wants to get at each day’s play as soon as possible. Therefore 
he jerks into his shoes, trousers and jacket, and goes to the breakfast- 
table half-buttoned. Judith, too, ties her hair carelessly and gets odd 
shoes on, but Gillett spends hours over his cravat and keeps the 
breakfast waiting. 

The clock strikes five and a racket assails my ears, as of a football 
team in concentrated play. The door crashes open and then half 
shuts, letting in a sweeping draft of wintry air and boys’ voices. 

“Ah, at last!” I say. ‘‘Here you are! Where are the others?” 

Dona.p: ‘‘Oh, Maurice couldn’t find his cap, and ——” 

I: “But you haven’t your cap, either.” 

Dona.p: “Haven’tI?” (Feeling the top of his head.) ‘Oh, well, 
some other fellow must have took ——”’ 

I: “Taken ——” 

DOonaLpD: “Taken it.” 

I: “Gillett, dear, you have left the door open. And, Tom, please 
hang your hat on its own hook or it won’t be there when you next 
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want it. And Donald—why, Donald, let me look at you! Where 
have you been? And how dreadfully your clothes smell! Straw in 
your hair, your coat torn and all smeared down the back. Most 


dreadful mud on your shoes!” (I hold him at arm’s length and turn 
him slowly around, sniffing as I do.) 

Donatp: “Dol? Well—why—why—why, it’s this way, Mother. 
You see, we’ve got a new game at school: something like Hare and 
Hounds, only not exactly. You have to go the quickest you can from 
the schoolyard to the goal. And the fellows make the goal as far off 
as they can. So I knew a fine way to get there first, and I did, 
only - i 

I: “Now, Donald, where did you go?” 

Dona.pD: ‘‘ Why, just through the sewer from Superior Street to 
Locust Avenue: it’s a splendid way to go. You just squeeze yourself 
into the little hole by the curb. That’s where the pocket got pulled 
loose—I don’t know how. And you scrooge down and craw! along, 
and pretty soon, real soon, you are at the other hole. Only I thought 
I was there sooner than I was and I came out by the barn and had to 
climb the fence by the manure-box. But” (with radiance) ‘I got 
there first!” 

(Tableau: The children beam upon the brother whose resource and 
ingenuity “got there.” 1, still holding my nose, point to the bath- 
room.) 

DONALD (retreating to the hall and speaking from the doorway): 
“Must I take a bath?” 

You must.” 

Donatp: “A whole bath?” 

I: ‘I should think so.” 

DonaLp: “But, Mother ——-” (holding the door on the crack to 
keep the waves of effluvia from reaching my nose). 

be Well?” 

Donatp: ‘ Will you wait?” 

I: “How canI? We have only an hour before Father comes home, 
and if I wait for you the other children will lose part of the reading. 
Do you want that to happen?” 

DONALD (pulled by two strings: his strong sense of justice on one 
side and his interest in the fortunes of Roderick Dhu and Fitz-James 
on the other, hesitates): ‘‘I’ll tell you, Mother: you sing out of the 
green book. [I will leave the bathroom door open so I can hear, then 
Ill hurry and you can read one canto, anyway. Wiil you?” 

I (to the children): “Shall 1?” 

THE CHILDREN: ‘“ Yes, Mother.”’ 


ox 


O WE go to the piano, my bridal gift from my father who had such 
pride in my music—not only pride but ambition. He wanted me 
to sing, and I, who wanted to do everything he wanted and to do it 
well, tried my best. ‘I had an expensive but conscientious teacher 
who took pains with me. I practiced breathing and phrasing, head 
tones and chest tones, worked at my technic with both throat and 
fingers. But one sad day my teacher told my father frankly that 
there would be no use for such ambitious study, because I had only a 
“parlor voice’”’—I think she said ‘‘a little parlor voice.” Father was 
sorry, and it fairly crushed me, for I had begun to imagine myself 
bowing before the footlights upon a seventh recall ~ 
before the curtain, and carrying armfuls of Ameri- Laccits 
can Beauties off the stage. ‘‘ Nothing but a parlor 
voice”: it was my doom! How funny it seems now 
that I should have cared! Now, with my babies, 
little and big, to crowd around the piano in the 
firelight, not one of them critical of my technic, not 
one of them kindly commiserating my “parlor 
voice.” They give me ali the plaudits I need. 
When I finish a quavering little roulade at the end 
of a verse, Maurice, who likes to push his head up 
between my waist and my elbow, whispers: ‘‘Mother, 
that was be-yutiful! Sing it again!” Footlights, 
indeed! or roses and encores! Have I not all I want 
in the orchestral accompaniment of my eight chil- 
dren who love to hear me sing? 

My times at the piano are all “request pro- 
grams.” One day | allow the boys to order the 
selections, the next day the girls. Sometimes it is 
“The Little Tin Soldier” that is called for; another 
wants Eugene Field’s “ Little Boy Blue.” The girls 
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love to sing from Miss Garrison’s “Song Book,” or 
Margaret Ruthven Lang’s collection, called ‘‘ Lovers 
of Children.” Today the preference has been for the 
“green book,”’ otherwise the Saint Nicholas Songs— 
that charming collection of children’s verse set to music 
by some of our best composers. How many children 
have been brought up musically on the Saint Nicholas 
Songs! 

The children in a group around the piano turn the 
leaves, first to one old favorite and then to another: 
“Grandma Told Me All About It,’ ‘The Three 
Wise Women,” “ Baby’s Skies are Mamma’s Fyes,”’ 
“London Town.” 

At last, little Anne, climbing on my knee in uncon- 
scious defiance of the regulations of ‘‘arm and wrist 
technic,” begs for her favorite “‘Baby Bo.” 

But my thoughts, as I sing, have been only half 
upon the music: my subconscious mind dwells upon 
poor, dirty little Donald in the bathroom: his un- 
quenchable energy, his lamentable perseverance, his naughty inge- 
nuity. How shall I teach him the true relation of means to end? 
Will his be the ruthless ambition that overrides all consideration of law 
and order? Or will he some time learn temperance and judgment ? 


ot 


A THE end, as it gets too dark to see the music and I close the 
book, a figure emerges slowly and doubtfully through the hall 
door. It is Donald, soapy, apologetic, but hopeful and ready for the 
reading of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.” I realize that the ethical lesson 
must come now, before time blunts the emphasis. 

“Come, Donald, Mother wants to talk with you.” 

“ Aren’t we going to have ‘The Combat’ today?” asks Gillett, who 
prides himself upon his growing taste in I¢nglish literature. 

“Not now,” I answer; “it will be so much more interesting if you 
have to wait another day for it. Go into the other room and be ready 
for Father when he comes.’ So I dismiss the brood, knowing that 
with each child a moral crisis demands privacy. Mindful of his 
inhospitable reception at the earlier interview Donald asks timidly: 

““Am I clean?” 

I make a cursory examination and decide that his improved condi- 
tion entitles him to the close association of the big rocking-chair that 
holds double. Then I wait. 

“‘Mother.”’ 

“Ves, Donald.” 

““Aren’t you glad I got there before the other boys?” 

I am obliged to admit that I am: also that it certainly was clever 
of him to think of the new underground route. Tis face clears up as 
he thinks the question settled; then I add, “But, Donald, is there 
no other side to the question?” 

“You mean my clothes?” 

“Of course, and the dreadful place to get into. 
do such a thing.” 

“‘T did have to hold my nose one time, and I was afraid of rats, too. 
But, you see” (with rapture), “I did get there before any of them!” 

I am at a loss how to bring to his mind the moral values of the 


I wonder you could 


episode. ‘Who helped you dress?” 

“Katy.” 

Ah! yes, of course—Katy—my sub-lieutenant, the majordomo in 
the household. “TIT see. Katy helped you. Did she have nothing 


else to do?” 

“T guess not. She had finished scrubbing the kitchen and she just” 
(quoting “ Uncle Remus” with a twinkle in his eye) “‘ whirled in’ and 
scrubbed me!” 

“T see. But it is just possible that Katy would have liked to have 
an hour or so to herself before she began to cook dinner.”’ 

““Yes’m,”? more soberly. 

“And your clothes are in a most horrid state: I doubt if they ever 
can be worn again. You know if I clean them myself it will take mea 
whole morning; if I send them out it will cost two dollars.” 

“ll do it myself.” 

“No, Donald, there are some things that boys of our age cannot 
do to repair damage, and this is one of them. Your father has four 
boys to clothe and it costs a great deal of money. Do you think it is 
fair to him to play such expensive games as you did this afternoon?” 

“But, Mother a 

“esi? 

“When I waded out into the river and got Judith’s kitty off the 
log I got my trousers awfully wet and you never said a word.” 

“To be sure; and there were two good reasons: first, you rescued 
Kitty, and next, you saved Judith’s feelings. Her heart was almost 
broken when she thought her little playmate was going to be drowned. 
She will remember what you did for her and love you for it when she is 
a grown-up woman. But what did you gain by your trip through the 
sewer?” (I pause, and Donald works his finger around in a hole in 
the leather in the arm of the chair.) “Can you show me any real 
gain that you accomplished?” No reply. “Did you do yourself any 
good or make anybody happier by it? Did you learn anything?” 
Silence. “Donald, dear, I want you to think of this the next time 
you are seized with one of your fits of accomplishment. I want you to 
ask yourself: ‘Will it pay?’ I do not mean in a money way, you 
understand; but whether there will be any gain to yourself or to other 
people that justifies the kind of effort you must make. If you are 
doing it to learn something, to help some one, then I shall be proud 
to see you try your best; but today—ah, Donald, 
count it up: cap lost—expense for Father; suit 
soiled—trouble for Mother; bath and clean clothes 
—extra work for Katy; loss of reading to brothers 
and sisters. All for what? Why, for the sake of 
being the first to touch a clothes-post in Mrs. 
Davenport’s yard? Ah, Donald, did it pay?” 


oat 


E PUTS his arms around my neck and—big boy 
though he likes to believe he is—is crying. We 
sit quietly, the fire crackles on the hearth, the boys 
and girls are laughing and chattering in the library. 
fst last, when the call to dinner comes and we hear 
the family trooping out to the table, I feel that my 
boy has begun to make comparisons of his own in 
ways and means: he is taking to heart his first 
lesson in counting the cost. 





NOTE—This is the second of a series of articles which Mrs. 
Conover is writing for The Journal. The third will appear in the 
next issue (for November). 











The “Universal” 
Coffee Percolator 


is the perfection of the drip 
process and excels other ways 
because it extracts all the 
wholesome and invigorating 
essence before the water boils. 


It is simple and always 
makes delicious and aromatic 
coffee which is enjoyed even 
by those who cannot drink 
coffee made in any other way. 


No bitterness—no settling 
required—always clear as 
wine. 

$2.50 and upwards. 
Our book is free to lovers of good coffee. 


The “Universal” 


Bread Maker 


mixes and kneads dough 
thoroughly. You just pour in 
all your liquids, then flour — 
turn the crank three minutes 
and leave the dough to rise. 
Bake as usual and always eat 
better bread. 


Anyone can easily make 
good bread in the “ Universal”’ 
Bread Maker—hands do not 
touch the dough. 


my, Price $2.00. 


A postal gets our book 
about good bread. 






The “Universal” 


Food Chopper 


prepares many dainty and 
appetizing dishes and is surely 
a friend of woman because it 
Saves much time and work. 


It chops all sorts of food— 
meats or vegetables—fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


It has few parts—is easily 
adjusted—quickly cleaned 
and its smooth-cutting and 
self-sharpening qualities are 
unequalled. 


All these machines sold by hardware dealers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
80 Commercial Street 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Decorating China With Roses Correctly 


By Sara Wood-Safford 


NE student asks: ‘‘Can we never 
C) again decorate our china with roses? 

Everybody loves them so.”’ ‘They 
sell so well,’’? comes from another; and still 
another pleads: ‘I know flowers have been 
terribly abused, but isn’t it possible to use 
them in some good way?” The cry that 
comes most often, however, is this: “My 
pupils aren’t ready for the so-called ‘con- 
ventional’ work. I like it, but I cannot 
hope to continue my study unless I first 
earn money by painting flowers.’’ Ques- 
tions like these induced me to give you this page of roses. They are 
not new in idea, as a study of fine old porcelains will show, but new 
adaptations to satisfy the popular demand for rose decorations. 

Take, for instance, a set of tea-plates or bread-and- 
butter plates. Wouldn’t the nearly single rose with its 
curled-around stem (Number One), applied to the 
center of the plates, be a simple and dainty 
decoration? The rose may be soft pink or 
white or yellow. Leave the white china for . 

a background. A rather deep rim of 
gold is all the finish necessary. 

Right here let me say that I know 
how hard it is to follow word direc- 
tions for color, and how bewildering 
“soft pink” and “‘gray-green” can 
be, so I have planned not only to 
talk color, but also to give you the 
actual color studies! If you will 
look at the note at the bottom of 
this page you will see how you 
can get these studies. 

If you want something a hit 
more elaborate than my first 
suggestion, but still dainty, try a 
tea-set, or a set for an invalid’s 
tray, with the little oval medal- 
lion (Number Two) of soft pink 
roses between bands of pink and 
gold. The deep band around the 
plate’s edge may be a ground- 
laid tint of either peach-blossom 
or rose for grounds. The band at 
the inside of the rim and the straight 
connecting lines are of gold, and the 
very edge of the plate is of gold as well. 
These sets are quaint and charming in 
color and rich at the same time. 

I know you wring your hands when some 
would-be purchaser asks for something new for 
“butter-ball” dishes, or perhaps it’s almond- : 
dishes, or something “‘odd” for a pickle-dish. Now I’ve 
lived through the “ butter-ball” stage, know your problems, 
and am glad that I can consider them with understanding and 

interest. If I had to I know I could be 
quite happy in doing the almond-dishes 
with a wreath of little roses (Number 
Three) laid inside, just at the curve of the 
rim, ora tiny little ring of a rose 
(Number Four) placed in the 
centers. If for a bride or a 
bride’s luncheon favors I would 
use this ring, and doit in water- 
colors on the place-cards, too. 

In decorating the larger 
almond-dish I would, perhaps, 


use a wreath (Number Five), and 
would surely use it if I had used the 
larger decoration (Number Three) 
on the smaller dishes. I would tint 
the outside of the pieces and in- 
side to the design withivory. But 
I would tint only the outside of the 
bride’s set, leaving the inside all 
white, save the rose ring. I would 
use gold edges for all. 

I know you will do all these little things so much more easily and 
happily with the color studies before you; and I am as pleased as I 
know you are that THE JouRNAL has made it possible for its readers 
to have these studies at so slight a cost—a mere fraction of an art- 

store price, if they were to be had there at all. 
A wreath of roses (Number Five) is a good decoration fora 
bonbon-box cover, powder-box or other articles for the 
dressing-table. Perhaps some one will demand 
plates with ‘“‘more on” than my first sugges- 
tions; then this design can be enlarged to fit 

+ the surface. In applying, leave a narrow 
space for a tint between the plate edge 
and the design. Band with gold. In 

decorating plates for use leave the 
center surfaces white whenever pos- 
sible, or tint with only lightestivory. 
Don’t you often wish you had just 
a band of roses for a teapot, sugar- 
bowl and cream-pitcher? Many 
of our new shapes accept this 
decoration so well. I’ve made 
design Number Six with this in 
mind. In applying it plan to 
keep the same balance of the 
single rose and group of three, 

and so on around the piece. 
Not forgetting the demand for 
oe loose sprays, I am including one 
(Number Seven) with the other 
4 more orderly arrangements. In 
my studio I have a little after- 
noon tea-set, full of warm, glow- 
ing color, which the students named 
the ‘Sunshine Set.’”’? The inside of 
the cups and under side of the saucers 
were painted first with orange luster 
and pounced to an even tint. Then the 
outside of the cups and the upper side of 
the saucers were tinted in the same way 
with yellow luster. Careful handling enables 
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Ldlustration Number Two 





Tilustration Number Four 















one to do all this for a first fire, but if it is awk- 
Over the fired 


ward fire the orange luster alone. 
orange luster apply an 
even tint of yellow luster: 
this refines the orange tone and 
makes a permanent color body. 
Orange luster alone does not wear well. 
Upon the perfect luster surface paint 
the yellow rose with the usual paint- 
ing colors. Arrange it decoratively, as 
suggested in the illustration. Don’t 
over-decorate: notice how little there 
is on the cups. All the handles and 
edges are of gold. 
The little yellow rose in color will be 
of great value in holding the tones of 
the entire set well together. 
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Illustration Number Five 






Applied toa Luster Set 


Number Two Applied to a Plate 


Answers to Questions I am Asked by Students 


GROUND LAyING or Dry Dustinc. A process for laying 
color more evenly or heavily than can be done with the 
brush. Powder colors must be used. Use English ground- 
ing oil; thin with turpentine till it does not 
‘pull” on the brush. Apply as evenly as possi- 
ble with careful 
speed. Then 
pounce until the 
oiled surface is 


Old Ivory, Ivory Yellow, Trenton Ivory —all 
good. An ivory that fires well, and good to use 
as a tint with most flowers, can easily be made 
4 of two parts yellow-brown and one part Albert- 
yellow. Use thinly. Another ivory, good to 


use with fruits, 
— 


is made of two 
a 4" 










. paits yellow- 





green. 
color tint will be 

coarse-grained. 
Make a pounce of 
doubled silk over 
cotton or wool. Most colors need no extra grinding, but if coarse, 
ift through bolting-cloth. Pick up the color with a bit of cotton, and 
vithout allowing the cotton to touch the oiled surface gently sift the 
color on it. Distribute as evenly as possible, not allowing it to 
” in some places and barely cover the china in others. With 
a larger piece of cotton brush 
off all loose particles of color, 
then sift color again over the 


» an brown and one 
hard and waxlike; “ 3 9 Py. part yellow- 
otherwise the he . alle, tiie 

, wt © é a 
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tration Number Seven L USTERS 
need the most 
careful hand- 
ling. Before applying them clean the piece with alcohol, then rub 
lightly over the surface with lavender oil. 
Protect from lint or moisture 
fired luster. When orange 
luster is to be used asa tint it 
is usually necessary to thin it 
a bit with lavender oil and to 
have the china surface quite 


Use soft linen or silk rags. 
either will cause spots to appear in the 


surface wherever there are oily with lavender, else the 
thin or shiny oil places. Re- color might not remain open 


peat until the surface is even 
in color and texture. A little 
practice will teach you that 
evenness of color depends 
upon the even tinting of oil. 


long enough to enable one to 
pounce to an even tint. Yel- 
low luster usually can be used 
direct, but if heavy and sticky 
from age, thin with iavender 
oil; experience will teach how 
Ivory Tints. There are much. Fora pounce use silk 
many ivories already pre- of finest texture doubled. 
pared—among them being Old China silk is ideal. 





NOTE—Toget the seven rose studies in full size andfull colorsend twenty-five 
cents tothe Pattern Bureau, Tlie Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to 
any store handling The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. Order by No. 21000. 
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A dollar a plate would 
not buy finer tomato 
soup than Campbell’s. 

Big luscious red-ripe 
tomatoes— picked at sun- 
rise with the morning dew 
on them; brought to us 


direct from the Jersey 
gardens; washed five times 
in running water and made 
into soup in five hours 
after leaving the vines. 
That’s the story of 


Cambs. 
Tomato Soup 


Not only the skin and 
seeds but all the coarse in- 
digestible core- fibre are 
strained out by our pat- 
ented straining apparatus. 
There is no other way of 
doing this important work 
so thoroughly. We _ use 
only the clear, thick juice. 
And we retain all the fresh, 
natural flavor and aroma. 

That is why Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup comes 
steaming to your table so 
fragrant and spicy; smooth 
as cream; and with the 
most delicious smacking 
relish you ever tasted. And 
you prepare it in three 
minutes. 

Try it for dinner taday. 
There are a dozen dainty 
ways to serve it. Some of 
these are described in 
Campbell’s Menu Book, 
of which we will gladly 
send you a copy free if 
you'll write for it. 

Try any of Campbell’s 
Soups. ‘They’re all made 
with the same care; all of 
the same perfect quality. 

If not satisfied the grocer returns 
your money. 

What better assurance could 
you ask? 





ken G » (Okra 
Just add hot water, 
bring to a botl, and 


SEVVEe, 





Look for the red-and-white label 


JoseEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
Camden, N J 





Poor little Mabel, 

Sent from the table, 
Finished the can 

And cried for the label. 
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How to Make a Church Sing 


By Charles M. Alexander 


The Well-Known Evangelist and Choir Leader 


A POOR man in the United States had a 
farm from which he was barely able to 
secure a living for himself and his family. 
One day some men examined the farm care- 
fully and asked what he would sell it for. 
The man put a price on it which seemed 
large to him, but it was accepted immediately, and 
soon some of the finest coal in America was being 
mined there. The man had been working over a 
mine of wealth without knowing it. 

Every church, chapel or mission that has dead 
hymn-singing is just like that man, for it is within 
the reach of any congregation, no matter how small, 
to have hearty, uplifting singing. 

I once read a book written by a man who had 
been very successful in securing large audiences of 
workingmen every Sunday. Before his sermon he 
always determined to get hearty singing from every 
person in his audience, and he always succeeded. I 
have forgotten the whole book except this one 
thought: that every one can sing in some way and 
every one should be urged to sing. 

Up to the time I read this book I always had the idea that there 
were some congregations who could not or would not sing, but this 
man’s thought so took possession of me that it has been the basis of 
my methods ever since. Of course I have made failures, but I have 
gone on the principle that every one can sing. Many men who sing 
very poorly love to sing, and they are just as much helped by sharing 
in the song service as is the soloist by his conspicuous part. 

I once read a letter from a man who had been to a great religious 
convention, where the Jeader insisted that every one sing. ‘The man 
wrote home that he liked that conductor because he was the first 
man who ever really appreciated his voice. Many a business man 
thoroughly enjoys singing on Sunday if a leader only knows how to 
get him to sing. No congregation is peculiar in this, for people are 
the same the world over—almost. Dig down and you will find your 
mine of song every time. 
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Simplicity in Singing is One of the Cardinal Points 


TOO often the average choir aims at entertaining the 
congregation instead of leading in the worship. When I left 
my home in ‘Tennessee and went to Chicago the manners of 
the Northerners seemed cold, and I felt lonely. On my first 
Sunday there I attended service in Mr. Moody’s church. 
The great choir behind the pastor sang several hymns and 
sang them beautifully, but my heart was untouched. ‘Then the min- 
ister asked the girls’ choir to sing, and a number of little girls from the 
very poorest class arose and sang a simple hymn which brought me 
the very message I needed: “God will take care of you.” 

I learned one lesson that morning that I have never forgotten: that 
simplicity in a Gospel song or hymn is one of the cardinal points if you 
want to reach the people by song. I have never known of a single 
conversion through hearing an oratorio. I go further and say that I 
never knew of a genuine conversion through the singing of an anthem, 
but I have known thousands of conversions through the simple hymns. 

Musicians often say to me, ‘‘Why do you not introduce selections 
from the great oratorios or high-class sacred solos ?” 

I always reply, “‘When you can show me that oratorios will serve 

our purpose better than simple Gospel songs I will spend my time in 
introducing them and will put them on the program every night in the 
week. But I believe in using the hymns that really help people; not 
those that simply give intellectual or zsthetic pleasure.” 
There is no doubt that a good choir is an inspiration to a congrega- 
tion. It helps to keep the people up to pitch, gives them the proper 
movement, and, if their heart is in the singing, is an inspiration to those 
who look at them. I insist upon the members of my choirs looking as 
they feel. Sometimes I catch them singing joyful praises with faces fit 
for a funeral, and I immediately stop them and ask them to pay more 
attention to their looks. The appearance of the choir has a wonderful 
effect on the congregation—not a flippant look, but a bright, healthy, 
happy expression. My experience as a leader of sacred song has been 
that where the choir is cut off, or has some distinct break between it 
and the congregation, it is most detrimental to effective singing. 





The Song Service Must be Made Interesting 


ONE important thing is that each singer must have an active 
interest in the people he is singing to, otherwise his singing 
will not have that indefinable quality about it which will 
really touch them. Now, I am not discounting quality of 
voice. I would much rather have a good voice than a poor 
one, but at the same time I prefer the poor voice with the 
spirit of helpfulness to the good voice without it. 

A musician Once told me about the time he heard Sankey. The 
great evangelist was singing out of tune, and he did not even keep the 
time as written. I abruptly stopped the speaker and asked: 

“What song did he sing?” 

The musician had not forgotten. ‘‘‘ Nothing but Leaves,’ ” he said. 

“Did the people listen?” 

“It was absolutely quiet all over the audience,” he replied. 

“Do you remember any of the words?” 

“T can recall almost every one of them,” he answered. 

“Well,” said I, “what more do you want?” 

The interest in the work of conversion and the seeking for results 
along this line should include not only the leader and all the choir, but 
also the one most frequently overlooked—the accompanist. When 
Robert Harkness, my Australian pianist, came with me he became 
converted and entered heart and soul into the work. His ac¢ ompani- 
ments have that sincerity and reverence about them which give 
religious tone to the meeting before a note has been sung. 7 

Mr. Moc »dy was one of the most skillful men who ever faced a con- 
gregation. ‘Those who know his methods will remember that he 
never touched his sermon until he had secured enthusiastic singing. 
He could not sing the simplest tune himself, but there was no man in 
the audience who enioyed the song ser He was 
alwavs ahead of the ad\y there, with his book open, 
getting things read 1 
warm up. He would ann 
to suit him he had suc 
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ice more than he did. 
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ind when he irted things began to 
yuunce the hym and if t] were not sung 
ha kindly but firm v of talking to the people 
that he talked them into singing their very best. He could not keep 
the tune, but he alwavs joined in the ing every word. 
To watch him was an inspiration to me, and [| learned from him how 
to talk an audience into singing. 

One of the first things t} 
the hymns should learn to do is how to get something strongly 
interesting about the songs. If a song has not got hold of the leader 
it will not get hold of the congregation. Some of the most telling 
song services that I have ever held have been when I have used one 


singing and 


il a pastor or preac her or whe ever announces 
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Mr. Alexander 


song almost exclusively—a song that had so captivated 
me that I felt as if I simply must get it before an 
audience and make them sing it. 

Jf I find that I have given out a hymn which the 
people will not or cannot sing I stop them, some- 
times in the middle of a stanza. Some of them, 
probably, are half asleep, or those who are singing 
are not noticing the words or getting anything out 
of them. When everything is dead still I say, “Let 
us not waste time on this song and make a mockery 
of the worship.”” The interruption will wake them 
up to a sense that the song service really means 
something. 

If you, as the leader, are satisfied with dead sing- 
ing you may be quite sure that the congregation will 
be. I have gone to a place sometimes and failed to 
get a hearty response to the first hymn or part of 
the hymn, and noticed some man, woman or child 
in the audience who seemed to be singing heartily, 
and could distinguish the voice enough to know that 
he or she could sing alone. ThenI have asked that 
person kindly to stand where he was and sing a stanza 
or the chorus. Usually he will do this if vou go at it firmly. I have 
seen an audience interested in this way in a hymn when nothing else 
would interest them. 

I remember one hot summer Sunday afternoon at the Bible 
Conference at Northfield. It was my first experience as leader of a 
song service there. The atmosphere was sultry, and the people almost 
half asleep—not an encouraging situation. When we started it 
seemed to me that a state of deadness settled down on the audience—a 
state that it seemed impossible to break. The thought came tome that 
something must be done, and done quickly. The piano was on the 
floor below me, with its back to the platform, and the sound was 
muffled and only half filled the room. In the middle of a song I 
stopped everybody and called for fourteen men to come to the front 
and lift the piano to the platform. Everybody woke up. The men 
quickly volunteered, and, almost in the time it takes to tell this, the 
piano was on the platform. From that time there was an ‘‘at home” 
atmosphere and it was easy to get the people to sing. 

Years ago, in Dakota, a friend and I held a mission in a little faded 
opera-house. It was a men’s meeting. A cold blizzard was blowing, 
and the house was only about two-thirds full. There was an old, 
cracked piano with a poor accompanist and no choir. I had to face 
that crowd of Western men, many of whom had not been to church 
for twenty or thirty years. I took the simplest song that I had, and 
was trying hard, to no purpose, to secure their co6peration. In despair 
I climbed over the footlights to the front seat, where a number of old 
men were sitting. Pointing right at them I said, ‘‘Why don’t you 
men sing?” ‘They looked frightened, and one poor old man wheezed 
out in a half whisper, “If you had asthma as bad as I’ve got it you 
wouldn’t sing cither.” He got a speedy pardon, but I went back to 
the platform and asked everybody who had no asthma please to sing! 
We had a rousing song service after that. 





Select a Hymn Which Has a Picture in Every Line 


ot, SOME time ago I was down in Georgia and went to the town 
Fe; re: of Rome. In that place I had once assisted in a singing class 
Suk: and had stayed with a man by the name of Jake Moore, who 

“=. was famous throughout that part of the country. He was not 
) much of a musician, but he had the faculty of drawing 
together a tremendous crowd of country people who would 
come thirty or forty miles once a year for Jake Moore’s Day of 
Singing, and they would sing all day under his leadership. 

On my recent visit I accosted a little man who cordially and kindly 
answered the questions I asked about different people. Among others 
I spoke of Jake Moore, and asked: “Does he sing now ?” 

“Oh, yes, he sings a good deal, but Jake is getting a little old. His 
voice hasn’t got the ring that it used to have when he was younger, but 
Jake is powerful good on the lead.”?, Then, with a knowing look in his 
eye, he added: “ He jest knows where to tech.” 

That Georgia farmer said more in that one sentence than some 
people who have written a book. ‘To know “just where to touch”? is 
the secret of the whole thing and you won’t know it unless your heart 
is in the work. 

The Gospel soloist should sing his song as a message from God, not 
as asong. It makes all the difference in the world if you do your work 
from this standpoint. ‘The selection should be made a matter of great 
thought and care. Sometimes it is better to sing a song that suits your 
voice and which you can really feel than try to get one on the subject 
of the address. 

I would suggest that you select a hymn which has a picture in every 
line. Look at “There Were Ninety-and-Nine,” that wonderful piece 
which Moody kept Sankey singing for thirty years. Many of those 
who read this probably have been at Mr. Moody’s meetings hundreds 
of times, but I would venture to say that they have seldom been there 
without hearing Moody calling on his colleague to sing ‘“‘There Were 
Ninety-and-Nine.”’? People never tired of it. 

Then take ‘‘ The Glory Song,” which has been translated into about 
twenty languages, and of which millions and millions of copies have 
been spread all over the world. It is full of tender pictures. “Tell 
Mother I'll be There” is a song which critics have tried to cut to 
pieces, both words and music, but I have never known a song that 
would take its place. Everybody has a mother, and you immediately 
have everybody’s interest, for it is on a subject that they all know some- 
thingabout. It brings childhood before them, the prayers at a mother’s 
knee, the death of their mother and that of the Savior Himself. 
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A Good Choir Has to be “Organized” 


I CANNOT say which of my choirs has been the best. Some 
nights one choir reached a state of perfection that it would 
not reach again in the time we were together. Different 
occasions bring out a depth of feeling in different choirs. I 
have never had a good choir without careful organizing. 
Where general invitations have been relied on there has 
been a poor choir. 

The best choirs have been where the long, hard, determined, per- 
sistent care for details of organization has been taken. Choirs do not 
happen. Those who start to organize them should exhaust every 
possibility of failure, but it is worth all their effort, money and time. 
Ministers who give little thought to the singing are sure to have a 
deadness in that part of the service. An eager appreciation of every 
stanza on their part is an inspiration to the choir. I have seen some 
preachers who forced their interest, but people cannot be fooled. 
A genuine, sane, hearty interest in every stanza by the pastor will 
soon be communicated to those in the pew. 

Your people can sing: keep at them until they do. 
will be worth the effort. 





The reward 
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No. 3104 
Colonial Living Room Sofa, Cuban 
Mahogany and Velour 


Learn The Secret 
Of a Home Well Furnished 


At Moderate Cost 


It isa mistake to think that Karpen Furni- 
ture with its strong guaranty—with the great 
house of Karpen back of it — costs more than 
the commonplace kind. It does not. 


Send for the Karpen free Style Book and see 
for yourself. It gives 
the price with each 
article. 

Then think of the 
difference between 
Karpen Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furni- 
ture and the ordinary 
nameless unguaran- 
teed kind. 

The ordinary furni- 
ture begins to look 
shabby while it is yet 
new—and it goes to 
pieces with very little 
use. Then it has to be replaced. 

If you buy another ordinary piece that means 
two prices and still you haven’t got half the 
furniture service of one Karpen piece. 

Don’t be misled into buying upholstered 
furniture on its looks. 

Poor construction—poor materials — decep- 
tion are more easily 
covered up in uphol- 
stered furniture than 
anything else in the 
world. 

If it is filled with ex- 
celsior instead of hair 
—ifcheap, inferior 
springs are used—the 
loss is yours. 








No. 3104 


Rocker, Cuban Mahogany 
and Velour 






The guaranty isyour 
only protection — and 
Karpen Furniture ts 
the only guaranteed 
upholstered furniture 
inthe world, Remember that when you go to 
buy. It will save you expense and trouble 
with furniture, and will give you the satisfac- 
tion that any good furniture affords. 


Noe 3104 
Arm 


Chair, 






Cuban Mahogany 
and Velour 


If at any time you find the workmanship or 
material of a Karpen piece not exactly as repre- 
sented, your dealer is authorizedtoreplace it free. 


Write For Karpen 
FreeStyleBook LO 


It contains 72 pages as 
large as those of Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Over 500 illustrations, 
reproduced from actual 
photographs, show 
Karpen suites and pieces 
—Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
Louis XVI, Colonial, 
Sheraton, Heppelwhite, 
Chippendale, Mission, 
Flemish, Art Nouveau 
— reproductions of the 
furniture of all the great 
periods and world-famed 
designers. 


No. 2582 
Rocker, 





and Leather 


It shows drawings of ideal interiors as planned by 
leading decorators, thus giving you absolutely cor- 
rect suggestions for furnishing your own home. 

It exposes furniture fraud. It shows you the dif- 
ference between the split leather so generally used, 
and the genuine Karpen Sterling leather —the tough 
natural grain outside of the hide—as it would 
appear under a magnifying glass. 

It illustrates in actual 
colors the various woods 
and leathers used in 
Karpen furniture. 


With this book you 
can pick the colors you 
»yrefer in your own 
10me. It tells you about 
thefinish,natural woods, 
gold leaf—everything a 
furniture buyer should 
know in the most inter- 
esting way. 

Send for the book, to- 
day. With it we will 
give vou the name of a 
dealer whom we author- 
ize to quote you a special 
introductory price. 

Ask for Style Book LO. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK 
1829 pieces of special Karpen Fur- 
niture have been used to furnish 
the U.S. Senate Office Building. 
Karpen Furniture was specified in 
competition with manufacturers 
every where. 












No. 2582 

Arm Chair, 

Cuban Mahogany 
and Leather 


Guaranteed 
Uphol Stered 


Furniture 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 


All Karpen Furniture 
bears this trade-mark 


No. 2582 
Modern English Living Room Sofa, 
Cuban Mahogany and Leather 
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Mr. Alexanders New Gospel Hymns 


To be Sung This Winter in His Evangelistic Meetings 


EDITORIAL NOTE— Mr. Alexander now owns more than eleven hundred hymns and has chosen from his 
unpublished collection these two as his favorites for presentation to the readers of this magazine. 


© Friend Without Jesus 






















































Words by Roscoe Gilmore Stott Music by D. B. Towner 
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4. Who could re-ject Him,my Sav-iour and King! Will you? Will you? I have be-lieved Him; His love makes me sing; O Pp lano on eas y 
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can pay all cash; 
it rests with you. 


But when you get 
your new Crown 


friend with-out Je -sus, Have you? 
friend with-out Je-sus, Have you? 
friend with-out Je-sus, Have you? 
| friend, I re-ceiv’'d Him; Will you? 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


HAVE been asked bya personwho = F2"| 7-H 
has suffered for lack of family af aR ) a 
fection to writealetteraboutit. The r Fuad 

woman who made this request says SA 





she has passed through life longing = #47 
for an affection which she was never 2. 
bad Bon fUdeq able to win from her parents. In Work 
her early girlhood she became deaf, and this sepa- 

rated her from young company and kept her from 





marrying, and now on the “shady side of life” she de- ( 

sires to make some expression of the need of affection in > 

which many people live, and to ask young people form- 

ing families to try to realize their opportunity for culti- % » 
vating happiness and their danger of losing it by just BOS 


a personal attitude which they may or may not assume. ‘ 

It is a lamentable fact that many people are born without the gift of 
affection. Men are particularly lacking in this divine quality, and it 
is the common history of married life for the woman in the matri- 
monial partnership to pine and grieve for just a little word of affec- 
tion which, it seems, might so easily be given. But the truth is, 
nothing is more difficult to manage than a tender or caressing word 
from lips unused to uttering them. I remember being at the death- 
bed of an old neighbor and hearing his wife try to say some loving 
words into his deaf ears—for he had suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
and was utterly unconscious. I can never forget how hard the words 
came and how much more bitter her grief seemed because of their 
being unaccustomed. She could only manage “dear,” and that with 
an effort—so many, many years they had lived in dignified repression, 
she calling him Mr. ——, he calling her plain Mary Ann, with never a 
love word, though they did love each other deeply and truly. When 
any one is “without the gift of speech” there is little use trying to 
coax or goad him into expression—we must just take his love for 
granted and try not to worry about it. 


I Think No Lovelier Thing Can Happen to a Home than to have 
the parents of the family joined in true affection. How often they are 
not so united it grieves me to consider. I once stood before a big cage 
in which were two huge lions—a male and female. Both were dozing 
lightly, but while I looked the male lion stretched his paw across, 
touched the paw of his mate and then, bending his big head, brushed 
her head with his nose and dropped back to sleep again. I have often 
remembered this kingly caress—it was an act of pure affection. Poor 
things—they were caged far from the jungle they loved, and deprived 
of their natural freedom, but he had her—and he reached across even 
in his sleep to see if she were there. This was the real intimacy of the 
married state—unspoken, inarticulate and holy beyond our feeble 
power of understanding. So, two creatures, male and female, joined 
together by Fate, should always seek for each other, seek and find the 
affection which is there if only the mate can awaken it; if only each 
will yield from any mistaken attitude of dignity or pride, and stop 
cherishing wrongs and remembering injustices. 

The first thing that a couple who do not get on affectionately and 
kindly in the married state will tell you is that the other one has 
failed in something. Here is really the secret of the trouble. It is not 
his failure, but her way of taking it, that causes the coldness or the 
friction. Failed? Of course he has failed—don’t we all fail a hundred 
times a day in as many different duties and opportunities? The 
secret of true affection is the power of overlooking the failures and 
offenses of those we love. 


When I was a Child We Had an Old Dog Named Plute. Pluto 
was his proper name, and though it seems not a very respectable cog- 
nomen I suppose we should have been thankful it was no worse, 
since Grandfather named him out of his favorite book, ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and it is lucky the poor dog escaped Beelzebub. Plute was 
very ugly and very plebeian—a long-haired, bench-legged cur of 
low degree—but we loved him. He was not much of a dog, rather 
inefficient in bringing up the cows, or chasing pigs out of the garden, 
or keeping pedlers off the place; but we children were as fierce 
in taking up his quarrels, as faithful about feeding him and find- 
ing him a warm place to sleep as if he had been the finest Scotch 
collie or Irish setter that ever worried a young chicken or chased a cat 
up atree. There was only one reason for our loving him—but that 
was reason enough—he was ours! But there was another reason, 
since I come to think of it: he never protested against our conduct or 
questioned our treatment of him. If he was ours we also were his, and 
he accepted us, with all our faults, which were many, quite cheerfully. 
Perhaps he wished that Grandfather was not blind, and that the old 
“‘rockaway”’ we used to drive to church in was more stylish, and that 
he belonged to people who wore silk and broadcloth rather than 
delaine and jeans, but if he did he kept still about it, and the affection 
between us remained unchanged for years, ending only when he died 
of old age. There is a lesson for people in the devotion and affection 
of dumb brutes, their manner of accepting their folks as they find 
them and loving them steadfastly with all their faults. 


It Always Seems a Pity to Me That Married Couples must be peo- 
ple of different blood. There is so much to clash in the union of families 
differently reared and with varying traditions. A couple is absolutely 
sure to encounter in each other many little differences in ideals, habits, 
tastes and disposition. It takes years to get used to each other, and 
these are the years in which affection suffers most. In intervals each 
allows the distaste for what the other.likes to grow upon him and to 
form bones of contention which result either in bickering or in repres- 
sion—and repression is the great enemy of affection. It often happens 
that a woman, disappointed as so many of them are in married life 
because of man’s lack of affection, lavishes on her children a passion- 
ate affection which is fairly morbid in its character. I doubt if this 
love is very good for the child. Much of the bitterness of the woman’s 
life creeps into it—it is very different from the tenderness that 
reaches the child through the mother’s affection for the father when 
she loves the child as she should love it because it is his rather than 
hers. 1 once heard a friend of mine say that she could better bear to 
lose every child she had than to lose their father. I was horrified at 
the time and thought it a sort of coarseness in her. I could have seen 
every man on earth, including my children’s father, put to the sword 
or the guillotine to save a hair on my children’s heads, but I fully 
realize now that that woman was right and I was wrong. You ought 
to see her children! Calm, self-poised, happy, genial young folk they 
are, the serenity of their lives a contrast to the turbulent, nervous 
existence of my own too-passionately-loved children. No doubt this 
woman’s husband had many faults—what man or woman has not? 
But she purposely blinded herself to them—and this is what we all 
should do the very moment the minister pronounces us husband and 
wife. Any woman ought to be smart enough to learn during the first 
year of her married life just how many of her husband’s faults she can 
hope to correct and just how many of them he is going to carry to his 
grave, and the latter she must just ignore, though it be the hardest 
lesson she ever learned. If a man is not affectionate the chances are 
that you cannot make him so. But this need not hinder you from 
being affectionate to him, and you should always remember that 
nothing can possibly be lost by keeping yourself in the right attitude. 
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SET TS I have seen many women idealize their husbands 


5@%, into being what they wished them to be—but I 
‘ wef never knew one wife to nag or grieve or cry a man 
$e into changing his natural disposition. The woman 
os who would bring up a good family must always say 
Oe “dear father” to her children, no matter how little 
aa the said father deserves the title. Respect for par- 


ents, belief in their love for each other, is the only 
true foundation for a genuinely happy family. 
4 In my life I have suffered much because of affection. 
, 4 My mother was left a widow at twenty-eight, and in 
4g her quiet and irrevocable way she took a vow to live for 
ae, her children. It was a beautiful thing to do, perhaps— 
$444 but Iam convinced it was a mistake. She was a young 
and pretty woman, and she should in time have married 
again and allowed a stepfather to help discipline us and to absorb part 
of the love she lavished upon us. It was bad training for matrimony 
that she gaveus. A kiss, a pat, some sort of caress every time she passed 
us, going back and forth about her work, and for nicknames—darling 
—heart’s beloved—precious baby—dearest child—every loving title 
that passionate devotion could devise! Was it not a change for 
us, then, when we left her and found ourselves in homes of our own, 
nobody to kiss our burned fingers or put us to bed and bring tea and 
toast if we were ever so little ailing? You see she had loved us too 
much, with too much passion, and we have never got done longing 
for it, and never will, I suspect, until we meet her again or progress 
beyond the need of human devotion. 





It is Always Easier to Say What You Would Do under different 
auspices than to fall to and do something under present conditions. 
I have heard men tell what they would do if they owned a fine, big 
farm, ignoring the little plot of ground around them, which, with but 
a little of the imaginary effort the man was putting on his “nice, big 
farm” which he couldn’t have, might have been turned into a flowery 
spot, beautiful and profitable. We spend many hours fretting for 
things we have not which might be successfully spent making the 
most of what we have. Human beings are frightfully poor at making 
the most of things. 

Our materials for home affection, then, are the things that we have. 
We have only to love them and our dreams will come true. We were 
driving around one evening last summer quarreling like cats and dogs. 
Everybody wanted to do something else. I was obliged to do errands 

one of the girls wished to drive out into the country—the other 
wished to drive in town. 

“ Why is it,’’ one of them said, ‘that we can’t do something to have 
a good time?” 

“There is only one thing necessary to a good time,” I replied, “and 
that is for everybody to get in a good humor instantly. If we were all 
in a good humor it would make no difference if we drove straight 
around one square all evening. It is not where we go nor what we do 
that counts, it is the mood we are in. Let everybody put aside her 
own special preference and try to get into accord.” 

For a wonder they did it, and soon we were laughing and chatting, 
the sense of unhappiness gone. 

I think oftener than otherwise that the person who complains 
most of uncongeniality at home is the person who causes it. He is 
likely to be the person who is sure his way is right—the person 
who asks: “‘ Well, what have J done?” When amember of the family 
asks a question like that it is scarcely worth while arguing with him. 
If he doesn’t know the probabilities are that he never will, although 
you talk till your tongue drops out trying to tell him. The best way 
to deal with him is to form a combine of sane members of the family 
pledged not to argue, but to go ahead and do as they please! 

In every family there are sure to be one or more people who can be 
counted on not to act rightly. They will shirk, leaving fairly impos- 
sible burdens on the already overloaded packhorse—for every 
family has a packhorse who will cheerfully undertake to carry most 
of the load. Sometimes there are two of them and this is a great 
thing, for they can laugh together as they follow the trail—life’s 
tortuous and puzzling trail! 


If | Were Starting Out Again to Rear a Family I certainly should 
try to make affection one of the branches of study; but I would have 
a new understanding of the term—I wouid not confuse it with passion. 
The passionate love of one’s children by no means insures a pleasant, 
affectionate family. People who passionately love each other hurt 
each other oftener than the bitterest enemies. The things that we 
have to learn in studying affection and trying to practice it are to 
curb passion and avoid selfishness. Human affection springs from 
innate kindness and intuitive tolerance and charity. But these things 
can be, in a measure, instilled into young children. 

I am sure that affection is more popular than it used to be. You 
hear a dozen endearing words between housemates now where 
you formerly heard one, and people are less ashamed or afraid of 
evincing affection than they used to be. 

I can remember when “sweetheart” and “darling” were considered 
fairly wanton words which the discreet and modest never employed. 
It must be admitted that we are a trifle prodigal in our use of pet 
names just now. “Sweetheart” has certainly been overworked by 
affected mothers of spoilt, overdressed children, and “honey” has 
lost much of its saccharine property by constant use among women 
and girls who actual'y do not love each other. ‘‘Honey” is such 
an old pet name in our family, being the favorite epithet of my 
Tuckahoe grandmother who got it from her “mammy,” that I 
hate to hear it on the lips of inconsequent young women: a mean- 
ingless epithet used, when Mary or Ethel or Elizabeth would do 
much better. In shops and stores I have had “honey” applied to 
me in place of “madame.” It is a decided familiarity, but I excuse it 
because I know instinctively that if the woman who used it had not 
said “honey” she would have called me “lady,” which is, indeed, 
hard to bear. But I like the idea of the affectionate attitude which 
women, especially in the working classes, have assumed in late years. 
I think the gospel of kindness is taking firmer hold. 


One Sees in People’s Bedrooms Framed Mottoes like “Do your 
work well and be kind,” and finds people seriously trying to live up to 
them in homes where, but for the ideal of affection and patience, 
things might be very bad indeed. The greatest lesson we all have 
to learn is that our first duty is to the people under the same roof 
with us, and that this great duty is affection. If in your lifetime 
you have brought to some fellow-creature the sense of home affec- 
tion you have accomplished a greater mission than if you had 
achieved a work of art or made a discovery in science. Let the 
children hear love words and see kind glances, and feel gentle, not 
passionate, caresses. Beware of leaving a soul hungry, especially 
the soul of a housemate. Our daily life, our sitting down together to 
eat, our housework, our simplest plans, if done in affection, are as 
sweet as the grandest round of social entertainment and pleasure 
excursions. All that is needful is for us to know it. 
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Tlasnt scratched yet!!/ 


People used 
to clean with 
scouring sand. It 

was effective, but 
it meant hard work 
and it wore out the 
things it cleaned. 


Then came 
scouring soaps. 
They were bet- 
ter, but they left 
scratches that accu- 
mulated dirt and 
made metal harder to 
clean as it became old. 


Finally Bon Ami 
—a cleanser ap- 
plied as a lather, 
which dissolved 
the dirt without 
rubbing or grinding. 
A few wipes of a soft 
cloth, and the dirt 
and tarnish are gone. 


Bon Ami is un- 
surpassed for 
cleaning and pol- 
ishing glassware, 
windows, mirrors, 
woodwork, metal 
and tinware. It is 
a household conve- 
nience —a kitchen 
necessity. 


17 years on the 

market, and, like 

the newly-hatched 
chick —it 


**Hasn’t 
Scratched Yet.’’ § 


A SCOURING SOAP 
A METAL POLISH 
A GLASS CLEANER 
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The New Sweaters for This Winter 
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DESIGNED BY ALICE MAYNARD 











OLLOWING the styles 

of the season’s new 
coats the best models in 
sweaters just out, like these 
illustrations show, are fash- 
ioned on the same simple 
lines and present the long, 
plain effects, semi-fitting, 
vith little or no trimming 
except in the way of buttons. 
They all tend to make the 
wearer's figure look slender. 

The two styles shown at 
the top of the page reach 
just below the hip, and are 
most appropriate for gen 
eral wear—while the others 
extend almost to the knee. 
These are designed for driv- 
ing trips. 
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DESIGNED BY ANTONIE FHRLICH 


9 wardrobe is complete which does not include at least one well-made sweater, and these designs suggest the desirable quality of style 
» addition to comfort and durability —the two important values of such garments, 











OBE successful in mak- 
ing a sweater at home 

one should have a fair 
knowledge of knitting, work 
evenly, and understand how 
to measure the work pro- 
portionately by inche 
to one’s coat for size. Allow 
ance must be made for 
stretching. One pound of 
knitting yarn will be required 
forashort one and one pound 
and a quarter fora coat. 

The sleighing hood is 
knitted in a strip about two 
yards long and ten inches 
wide. It is seamed togethe: 
from the center to the neck, 
and an extra strip forms the 
face roll 
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Madam, 








Please Read This 
Label 


Note that it says “Leaf Lard.” 

Thousands want leaf lard but never 
get it. 

The reason is that they don’t read the 
labels — or else they are cleverly fooled 
by them. For many labels say “Leaf 
Brand” to make women think _ there’s 
leaf lard in the pail. 

For most women know that leaf lard 
is best. 
| The law won't let makers say “Leaf 

Lard” unless the pail contains it. So they 
say the next best thing—‘“ Leaf Brand.” 


| Why Leaf Lard Is Best 


| It is made from that dainty bit of fat 
_ that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. 

| This is the best fat, for lard, in existence. 
| You need use but two-thirds as much of 
| leaf lard. Otherwise the food is too rich. 


| It is better than butter. It doesn’t cook 


| so dry. 

We make this lard in an open kettle, 
just as leaf lard was made back on the 
farm. But our kettles are open-jacketed 
and our skill has resulted from years of 
experience. So 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” 
LEAF LARD 


has a flavor that all others lack. 

We make other pure lards in this way 
but our Leaf Lard is the best lard we 
know. 

No matter how good you are as a cook 
you cannot do half so well with ordinary 
lard. 

The famous chefs of the country, with- 
out exception, use leaf lard. 

Try it. See if you have ever known 
such pastry as you can make with it. 

Look for the above label on the pail. 
Don't take “Leaf Brands” or “Pure Lards.” 











ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


Cut Glass 
of Rare Beauty 


‘Clark’? Cut Glass has for 25 years 
been popular among dealers and col 
lectors because of its exquisite patterns, 
depth of cutting and color. 

The newest ‘‘Clark’ design, ‘‘Rose,”’ 
may now be had in various articles. It 
is of Striking beauty, rich in its delicacy; 
one of the most impressive ever made. 
When selecting cut glass always ask lol 


Glatt 


Cut Glass 


The name ‘‘Clark”’ is 
stamped on every article. 
An arrow points it out. 
i} The name is a’ guarantee 
| Of perfect workmanship. 

If your dealer does not sell 
‘Clark’? Cut Glass, send fos 
illustrated booklet, showing 
new and exclusive designs in 
this famous ware. 

T.B. CLARK & CO., Inc. 

Honesdale, Pa. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 


Hallowe’en Merrymakings 








For the Young People - 





of the Church | 







last year for suggestions for | 
1 your October social which you 

wanted to have on Hallowe’en 
& that I promised myself I would | 
remember your wants this year 
in THE JOURNAL. The old 
Hallowe’en ceremonies, when they were seriously 
observed, were too thrilling and picturesque to 
be allowed later to pass out of sight, so now 
instead of attaching any significance, religious or 
otherwise, to the old customs we have turned 
them into harmless merrymakings. 

Do you know that when you bob for apples 











PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


As Told by 
The Minister’s Social Helper 


On page two: “ You are personally invited by 
the last one named on the opposite page. You, 
in turn, are expected to sign your name on the 
next line and extend the invitation to some one 
of the church whom you would like to attend, 
alternately girls and boys. An expense charge 
of ten cents will be made. The tenth person 
receiving will please sign and bring the invitation 
on Hallowe'en. If you do not care to come 
please return this invitation without your name 
to the one from whom you received it. Do not 
sign more than one invitation.” Page three is 
ruled with ten numbered lines for signatures. 

Tenof these printed forms will reach one hun- 








you are following a superstitious practice of the 








heathen Druids who on November first lighted 

their fires to Baal? But in some countries the bonfires are 
kindled in honor of the harvest and home-coming festivals at 
that time, and if your society wants to enjoy an evening of 
fireside revelries why not make Hallowe’en the home-coming 
night after all have returned from the summer outings? 

Here is a form of entertainment which employs the old 
beloved symbols of the night and yet is less boisterous than 
apple-ducking and taffy-pulling: 

A pumpkin, a large ear of yellow field-corn, a pint of peanuts 
in the shell, a pound of pecans in the shell, a basket of apples, 
one beautiful chrysanthemum, a large bunch of Malaga 
grapes, and a bough of red oak leaves are the requisites for 
the entertainment. And these same articles may serve as 
decorations for the assembly-room during the evening. 

The game is to guess the number of parts of each one of the 
list, for instance: 

How many grains on the ear of corn? 
How many seeds in the pumpkin? 

How many grapes in the bunch? 

How many pecans in a pound? 

How many petals on the chrysanthemum? 
How many peanuts in a pint? 

How many leaves on the oak bough? 
How many apples in the basket? 

The answers when this game was played a year ago were, 
respectively, 851, 474, 154, 93, 439, 37, 140, 46. They will 
serve as an indication of the possible answers, for, of course, 
they would never be twice the same. 


HE husks of the corn were stripped back far enough to 

grant a view of the entire length. This was suspended by 
a ribbon in the doorway; the bunch of grapes was also 
suspended in the same way. The oak bough decorated 
almost a whole corner in the room, being hung on a nail driven 
high in the wall. The chrysanthemum stood in a tall vase on 
a table, and the nuts were in glass dishes on small tables. 
The apples were the little ‘‘snow apples” placed in a pretty 
basket. The seeds of the pumpkin had been dried in the 
oven and were also in a glass dish. A fine specimen of 
pumpkin should be selected; after taking out the seeds cut a 
round lid from the top and wash the pumpkin and lid carefully. 

The entertainment appealed to the men, and, as you know, 
they are sometimes hard to interest in these things; but 
what man or boy does not like to try his powers of calcula- 
tion? ‘There was a prize appropriate to the question for the 
best calculator. For the grains of corn, an imitation ear of 
corn filled with bonbons, procurable at the confectioner’s; for 
the seeds of the pumpkin, the pumpkin itself filled with taffy 
“kisses,” etc. Of course, the answers had actually been ob- 
tained beforehand, except in the case of the chrysanthemum, 
which was judged by one section of the flower, and the grapes, 
which were counted after the company had guessed. 

But if you do not want to start these games until you are 
sure all have arrived, and want to break up any formality, 
have you tried the plan of tying a paper bag on the right hand 
of the guests and asking them to wear the bags until they 
have worn them out shaking hands? 

Another good way to get the company into conversational 
groups is to give to each group seventy-five toothpicks and 
let them print a sentence by laying the little pieces of wood 
in order. Quotations from Mother Goose could be called for, 
as: “‘ Jack Spratt could eat no fat.” 

To elaborate the decorations, portitres may be made by 
stringing on heavy black thread black cats and witches cut 
from heavy black paper and yellow paper crescents; threaded 
corn may also be used for portitres, held back by bunches of 
the corn in their husks. 


GOOD game a little out of the ordinary is pulling the cab- 

bages. Ata party where this was played one of the smaller 
rooms had been kept closed all evening. In it were rows of 
“cabbages”’ made of green paper, and “ pumpkins” made of 
yellow paper. Both ‘“cabbages” and “ pumpkins” were very 
small specimens. There were about seventy-five of each in 
the room, and they were made to represent the autumn garden 
as much as possible, with the aid of vines, old weeds, etc. 

Ten young men and ten girls were asked to take part in this 
game. They were stationed at the farther end of the room 
from the “Cabbage Patch,” the young men in the front row. 
Five of the young men were to gather pumpkins, and five cab- 
bages. Only one pumpkin or cabbage was to be pulled ata 
time; it was to be brought to the partner, and the trip made 
for another, and so on until there were no more to be had. 
The young man who brought his lady the greatest number 
of cabbages and the one who gathered the greatest number of 
pumpkins each received a prize. They started at a signal, and 
as but one of the “fruits” could be brought at a trip the fun 
was fast and furious. 

To produce an effective stir-up in drawing a good attendance 
at a social the following folder form of invitation has been used 
with success. This provides also for any expenses that may 
be incurred in making the evening both enjoyable and unusual. 
Page one has this announcement: : 


A Rounpb-RosBIn INVITATION 
to the 
ANNUAL HALLOWE’EN ‘‘GRAND-GET-TOGETHER” 
of the Young People’s Society 
of ——— Church 
(Place and Date) 
(See Inside) 
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dred persons with a personal invitation; more 
forms may be started if desired. It will be 
obvious that when each invitation has been passed to five 
persons there will be quite a searching to discover the ones 
who have not been invited, and incidentally the first ones 
invited will have been accosted enough to arouse their desire to 
attend. The invitations being returned, the names on each 
may be used to form a group for games or tables at supper. 


F COURSE you will want the Hallowe’en “atmosphere,” 

as authors call it, and there are many ways to get it. One 
is to plana “‘ Witches’ Encampment,” having, say, half a dozen 
tents wherein are tried the various Hallowe’en tricks of divi- 
nation; for instance, a large tub of pink water in one tent is 
presided over by one of the witches. Three candles float, 
lighted, in candlesticks upon the water, a pink one named for 
the girl whose fortune is to be told, and two white ones named 
secretly by her. The witch tells the fortune by the course each 
white candle takes. Another witch has a cake containing the 
usual ring, thimble and piece of money. You will want a row 
of grinning goblins at the entrance, with pumpkin heads 
mounted on seven-foot poles draped in cheesecloth and 
provided with crosspieces to represent skeleton arms. At the 
door have two witches who give out cards, ‘‘Redeem at 
the caldron,’’ and these may be presented any time during the 
evening, but instead of the witches’ “brew” they are more up 
to date, and offer you fruit punch. 

To arrange for a seemingly impromptu program it is very 
amusing to have a witch preside over a ‘‘Stunt Ball.” Inflate 
a punching-bag, then wind over it three skeins of wool; in 
the last skein tie at intervals slips of paper on which you 
have written “stunts,” asa boy ties scraps of newspaper on 
twine for the tail of his kite. The ball will arouse the curi- 
osity of the guests. After the guests are assembled the witch 
announces: ‘‘ This is the ball of fate or stunts.”’ It is unwound 
quickly and the first ‘‘stunt” is that the president of your 
society shall act as Stunt-Master for the evening. Second, the 
president’s wife will wind the yarn with care, so that her mother 
can use it for knitting a scarf for an Alaskan Indian. Third, 
all of the company please rise and join in singing the first stanza 
of ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.” Fourth, ‘‘ Our own artist on the 
spot,” Miss B, will now make a sketch. Fifth, Miss A will 
show her skill by adorning a hat with the United States colors 

red, white and blue. Sixth, Mr. W, please sing us a song, 
like a good fellow! Seventh, Miss V will show her benevolence 
by giving that young bachelor, Mr. A, a lesson in darning 
socks. Eighth, Miss W will kindly favor us with a violin solo. 
Ninth, Miss C, please give an illustration of your favorite 
method of getting rid of agents. Tenth, Mr. J W will be 
kind enough to draw his ‘‘castle in the air.’”’ Eleventh, a 
whistling solo from Mr. B, the United States Bullfinch, is now 
in order. Or strictly Hallowe’en tricks may be called for, 
like blowing out candles blindfolded, biting an apple suspended 
by a string, ete. 


“A SHADOWY WISE MAN ” is a novelty. Heshould be en- 

veloped in white and remain out of sight until the con- 
ductor of this part of the program has made his introductory 
speech telling of the marvelous wisdom which is about to be 
imparted. The conductor should be a good talker, capable of 
making original remarks for the amusement of the audience. 
After the introduction the Wise Man silently and solemnly 
appears and takes his seat. The conductor then asks for vol- 
unteers to come forward and throw their shadows so as to strike 
the head of the Wise Man. As each applicant throws the 
shadow the Wise Man hands to the conductor one of the written 
slips, which is read by the conductor in a very pompous and 
impressive manner. He should frequently call the attention 
of the audience to the great value of the marvelous pearls of 
wisdom which are given out by the Shadowy Wise Man. This 
portion of the program can be made a very amusing feature 
in the hands of the right person. The Shadowy Wise Man is 
provided with many slips of paper on which are written suita- 
ble “‘ words of wisdom,” of which the following are fair samples: 


If you wish to do good acts go around cold mornings and get 
up for people, or go around among undecided people and make up 
their minds. 

If you place your hand ona hot stove, by mistake or otherwise, 
it would be well to remove it at your earliest convenience, as this 
is one way in which to prevent unpleasant consequences. 

If you have an excellent cook and are paying her nothing it 
would be wise to double her wages. 

If a gentleman rides horseback with a lady he should always 
ride on the right side. According to some authorities the right 
side isthe left. According to others the other is the right. If the 
gentleman is left-handed this will, of course, make a difference. 
Should he be ambidextrous it will be indifferent. 


It will be quite in keeping with the uncanniness of the even- 
ing to have the “Sandwitches” suddenly appear and march 
solemnly around the room, to the deafening music of serving- 
trays lustily beaten with the knuckles. They are dressed 
in white with yellow kerchiefs and black and yellow witches’ 
caps two feet tall, made of paper. These witches solemnly 
file out and presently reappear with nut sandwiches, Waldorf 
salad and little English cakes: for Hallowe’en, besides being 
“Nutcrack Night,” was also the time when good people would 
“bake brade and dele it for all crysten soules,” and even 
yet, they say, in some parts it is called “Cake Night,’’ because 
the housewife bakes a cake for every one of her family. 

NOTE—This page is intended to be of help to all church workers along the 
lines of new methods of work and of social and entertainment suggestions. The 
Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid you through personal correspond- 
ence and will pay for any ideas she can use to help others. 
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Fall oid Winter Fashion Catalog Now 
Ready —Write for a FREE Copy 


Newest Paris Styles 


Adapted to the Require- 
ments of American Women 










In Tailored Suits 
as in every- 
thing we sell 


—there’s 

always 

some new 

Free feature, — 
Samples some unique idea 


that renders it dis- 
tinctive, unusual 
and uncommon — 
Staple fashionable 
colors, reliable 
materials and 
superb skilled 
tailoring — Noth- 
ing skimped— 
Nothing omitted 
— Nothing 
neglected 
|  —Nothing 
forgotten. 
Siegel 
Suits are 
unparal- 
leled— 
Siegel 
prices 
are 
never 
matched 
— This 
Suit 
as an 
instance 
—No. 
\" 27 X 


© $13.75 


Express 
a Prepaid 
Lo, Samples 
me aie —— Free on 
Request 


New Two-Piece Tailored Suit 
No. 27 X— $1 3.75 — Express Prepaid 


Made of fine velour finish All Wool 
3roadcloth— “Siegel Style,” an 
entirely new and distinctive popular 
model. Coat is made with double side 
plaits, semi-fitted and tailored collar, 
as illustrated, and is lined through 
with rich guaranteed satin. 

The Skirt is the newest plaited model 
to harmonize with the coat. 

This suit is practical, stylish and 
extremely smart in every line and is 
sure to win the admiration of women 
well posted on Fashion affairs. 

May be ordered in Smoke, Catawba, 
Navy, Black or Olive. 

Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 

Price $13.75 — Express Prepaid 


Unmatched anywhere for $20.00 


As proof of ourconfidence to please you and save you money, 


wt 








We Guarantee to Refund Your Money 


pleasantly and promptly, together with 
return express charges—if you are not 
perfectly satisfied with your purchase— 
you yourself to be the judge. 











IF YOU CONSIDER ST YLE— Remember—that 
our Paris House stands sponsor for the style we offer you 
We maintain a great building in the heart of Paris, exc! 
sively for our American patrons We procure advance 
Styles andl adapt them to what we know is correct 

IF YOU CONSIDER PRICE — Remember — that 
we are price-makers, controlling the goods we sell from the 
mills to our counters, and we offer to Our Mail Order 
Patrons the same great saving chances that have made our 
house the Economy Center of CHICAGO. Send for our Fall 
and Winter Catalog; examine carefully every statement we 
make—compare it with every other catalog—and we are 
willing that One order placed with us shall decide you in 
your selection of the place to do YOUR shopping. 





Remember we prepay the express charge 
which means a big saving to you 


° postpaid, our Fall and 
We Will Send FREE Winter Fashionand 
Homefitter’s Catalog Just Out, showing all the New Paris 
Styles—Styles that are a full season ahead of anything 
shown in your home town. 
Our moderate prices will surprise and delight you. 




















Address Dept. X 


(Goren, 
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Tables forHalloWeen Parties 


By, Mary H. ‘Northgnd 


BOVE the table in this room a fine 

string is suspended from the chan- 
On this are hung bats and 
witches, the former cut out of black 
paper and stiffened by cardboard pasted 
on the back. The witches are dressed 
in scarlet felt skirts and caps, and wear 
bits of muslin for shawls. 
piece is a cake with a good-luck token 
inside; the place-cards are in the form 
The nuts are in skulls, and 
the grapefruit is placed both inside and 
outside the Jack-o’-Lanterns. 
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The center- 
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Nd ? THE center of this table there is a Hallowe’en cake, 
ry which is always a symbol of good luck. On its white 
14 frosting there are three black witches which appear to be 
AL} : : ; t : 

al dancing. Directly above their heads a caldron is hanging, 
aa out of which a similar witch has climbed. Strings stretch- 
by ing from the caldron to four points on the edge of the 
Px table are decorated with ferns and bats and butterflies. 
K The bottom of the cake is partly hidden by ferns. Black 
Ss cats are placed here and there as further decorations: 






some as Puss-in-Boots are used as place-cards. 























































JACK-O’-LANTERN of wire and yellow tissue-paper 

is hung from the chandelier and tied with a bow of 

red ribbon. On it are paper bats and black cats. Strings 

of baby ribbon, on which are little mice, hang from it. 

The central figure is a pumpkin head on which a witch 

rides on a white goose. She holds a broom and drives 

three black cats. The nuts are in little tin dishes. The 

place-cards are tiny pumpkin heads placed on witches 

made of paper. Around the side of the cloth are pinned 
witches and black cats and bats cut from black paper. 
























AAAEE ladders from a box-cover and paint them green. 
Take the handle of a baby’s carriage and put the 


Ss ends in soap to make it stand. Arrange the ladders on 


S each side of the standard, and place some autumn leaves 
M on top, then let two tiny black cats perch on the top, 
4 while kittens climb up the ladders and play in a swing of 

4 cord hanging down in the center of the standard. Four 
\ black cats look up to see what is going on. Autumn 


‘eaves are scattered around. 





N THIS Hallowe’en table decoration yellow and green 
| are the predominating colors. A glass caldron filled 
with evergreen is in the center, and arranged about it is 
a circle of ferns. On the sticks which support the swing- 
ing caldron perches a tiny owl, while larger ones guard 
each side. Grapefruit shells hold the candy and nuts. 
Paper horseshoes for good luck are strewn around the 
table. For place-cards ghosts made from the glass goblets 
and dressed in tissue-paper are used. 
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When you 
have heard 
an Edison 
Phonograph 
play an 

ero 
Record 
reproducing 
the music 
of Victor 
Herberts 


orchestra 
YOu will admit that you 


could not be better entertained if 















at the theatre or concert hall, listen- 
ing to Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, 
led by him and playing his music. 

The reproducing powers of an 
Edison Phonograph and the sweet 
tones of an Amberol Record can 
no more be described than can the 
music produced by Herbert’s 
You must hear the 
Phonograph to know that you 
want It. 


Orchestra. 






No music lover can hear 






it play an Amberol Record made 
under Mr. Herbert’s direction 
and resist the temptation to buy. 
An Edison dealer will gladly grant 
you this privilege. 
Our latest book, “The Phonograph 


” 


and the Home,” sent free on request. 


Ask your dealer or write to us tor catalogues of Edison 
Phonographs and Records. 
sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States 

$12.50 to $125.00. Standard Edison Records, 3 5c. 
Amberol Records, soc. Grand Opera Records, 7§c. 


Edison Phonographs are 





National Phonograph Company 
73 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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A Boy's Mother and His Teacher 


How the Two Can Work Together 
By Arthur P. Irving 


YA HE greatest two factors in a child’s : 
4. growth are his mother and his *¥ 
4 teacher. What Mother directs and hs 
what Teacher says are fundamental 
rocks in his makeup. It is vitally 
important, then, that these two 
4 great personages should work along Ke 
harmonious lines. The duties of the mother are not 

the duties of the teacher, yet both are working on the 
same problem. The mother who knows something of the 
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school work and its trying conditions has an advantage, ts 

and that teacher who is filled with a broad, motherly ay 

spirit and insight gets the best results. t 
The father who visits the school, or ever spends a few x west 


minutes in the office of the Principal, is so rare a person- 

age that both he and the Principal scarcely know exactly how to act 
in such an unusual case. In the important relation of the school and 
the home the father is usually an intangible quantity. It is not that 
the father is not vitally interested in the progress of his children— 
one has but to hear him boast of them to know otherwise— but the 
business of keeping in touch with the school is left almost altogether 
to the mother. 

Most children go through the school year so quietly and success- 
fully that a conference of mother and teacher does not seem to be 
really necessary, and so it happens that a large percentage of the 
parents do not even meet the teachers to whom is committed the 
training of their children. This isa distinct loss, because the acquaint- 
ance of parent and teacher, based upon a broad conception of the 
relation of the school and the home, will bring better results both to 
the individual child and to the community. 


What Keeps the Home and School Apart 


HERE are, however, several false notions prevalent that tend to 

keep the home and the school apart. These involve both parents 
and teachers, and until they can be cleared up misunderstandings will 
continually arise. 

The first and hardest of these hindrances to overcome is the failure 
of the adult to grow out of and above his childhood views of school 
and teachers. This is true especially if his experiences were of a 
stormy character. If his early days were troubled with a burdensome 
school and by teachers who were not in thorough sympathy with him 
it is hard for him to overcome the notion that all schools and teachers 
are necessarily like his own. When the child of a person who thinks 
thus gets into trouble the parent is ready to fight, blindly and stub- 
bornly, to overthrow the monster who darkened his own early life. 

As the boy grows up he has certain notions of his own, certain 
desires which do not conform oftentimes to the family and community 
life. He is an undeveloped being, cast into a great social organization 
to which he must adapt himself. This adaptation of body and mind 
is growth, education. He does not see whither his ways tend. Some 
times willingly, sometimes reluctantly, he yields and remoulds himself 
to the settled ways of the world. Sometimes he rebels against Father 
or Mother, and sometimes reason wins the day, sometimes something 
else. The wise parent keeps a clear mind and a firm hand through it 
all. Even if the boy thinks Mother was pretty hard that time he 
retains confidence in her love and wisdom, and the storm blows over. 
But if the tempest breaks all bounds only years of bitter experience 
show the boy the folly of his way. 


Just What School and Teacher Stand For 


N THIS way the school and the teacher stand for the social order, 

and, rightly administered, will lead the children into the larger 
social life with ample preparation. Of course, the children cannot 
see, except very vaguely, to what all this routine and labor tend; they 
see only the present. Social and life duties are pressing them on; 
they are born into these conditions and cannot turn back. ‘The school 
and its teachers are the only tangible evidence of all this to them, and 
if they weary and rebel they rebel at the tangible because they do not 
realize the existence of the other. It isn’t strange that they do get 
tired of it all; it isn’t such a crazy idea when the school seems a jail 
and the teacher a tyrant. There are days in the lives of grown men 
and women when in weariness things do not seem worth while and 
only the sternest philosophy keeps them, to outward appearances, 
calm and steady. 

But the young boy hasn’t much philosophy. It is largely a case 
of ‘“‘have to” with him. He usually gets through it somehow, but 
the notion of the tyranny of it all never quite dies out. One of our 
popular writers, describing Cesar’s Commentaries recently as ‘‘ those 
books written for the punishment of High-School boys,” struck a 
responsive chord in many a man’s heart. 

When our boy in his ‘‘teens’”’ comes home with a tale of woe that 
the teacher did this or said that it is very hard not to look at the 
matter just as he does—or-rather just as we did in earlier days 
instead of with eyes of larger experience. Perhaps the teacher was 
wrong, for teachers are not infallible. At any rate, she made a mis- 
take in handling this boy if she drove him to open defiance. Yet 
not in the child’s way of sulking or storming or smashing things must 
the case be handled, but in calm inquiry, careful judgment, quiet 
conference and wise advice, for the thing to be accomplished is to 
keep the youngster on the track. Any other course is disastrous to 
him, no matter how it may relieve our feelings. 


A Wrong Time for Teacher and Parent to Meet 


SECOND great source of difficulty and misunderstanding is that 
parents and teachers generally meet for the first time under 
stress. Something has gone wrong, Mother has come to the school 
to see about it and often has brought Johnny right along to prove it, 
too. If the parent is excitable, and the teacher is pretty well keyed up 
as well, the Principal has a job on his hands. Such a situation is 
unfortunate, but not rare. Occasionally the conference fails because 
the parties do not restrain their tempers. Such a conference should 
never take place in the presence of the child, nor should the details 
of the conversation be told to him afterward. If in any way he feels 
that his mother has no confidence in the teacher, or that she is looking 
for ill treatment from her, it is all up with the boy. He had better 
not remain in that school unless he be a child of uncommonly good 
sense and self-control. .* 

If, as a result of the conference, it is shown that the teacher mis- 
understood the boy, or he misunderstood her, how easy it is for the 
mother and teacher calmly to smooth over the difficulty as days move 
on. Many achild who did not like his teacher has come to love her, 
and dreads to leave her room at the end of the year. 

Any outburst of passion between parent and teacher is sure to 
leave its scar on the growing nature of a child. So let us, no matter 





what happens, keep the child out of it as far as 
# possible and do our utmost to make him feel the 


_ % 4 harmony of the whole system of education. Let us 
7“, make him feel that, though temporary difficulties 
lg. may arise in the great multiplicity of detail, Mother 
¥,% and Teacher have only one aim in view, that of giv- 


u4yi ing him every possible opportunity for growth con- 
sistent with the rights of others. 


When Parents and Teachers Should Meet 


“PSHE best way to avoid such painful conditions as J 

have just touched upon is by a meeting and acquaint- 
ance before discord arises. It seems to me, as a parent, 
that I must at least meet the teacher and Principal with 
whom my children spend so much time; that I must see the inside 
of the school building and the rooms—in short, see the environment, 
not in detail but in general—in order to keep in touch the better with 
my children’s pleasures, work and life. Personality is, after all, the 
thing. How important it is that one should at least see, and, if 
possible, know well the personality of the teacher who enters so largely 
into the life of his family. It is hardly possible for the teacher by her 
own efforts alone to enter into the home life of the large number of 
pupils in the school. But it always gives a teacher a deep insight into 
the character of the pupil if she can see, even briefly, his parents, and 
can get a glimpse of his home life. Furthermore, it creates a bond of 
interest and sympathy between pupil and teacher that can be gained in 
no other way. When you hear: ‘Dad says Miss J is all right,” 
or, ‘‘ Mother likes the teacher,”’ no great school difficulty ever arises. 

It must never be felt by a mother that her visit to the school is in 
any way unwelcome, nor that she will be in the way. It is a source 
of inspiration and pleasure for pupils and teachers to have parents 
visit the school. As pleasant and gratifying as it is to be visited 
by educators from New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Canada or 
England, most of us would gladly dispense with all these in exchange 
for visits of all the parents of our own district. 
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What the Mother Should Study 


T IS not expected, and often not desirable, that the mother should 
be an expert in the latest methods of teaching arithmetic, gram- 
mar, etc. Great changes have come over the schools in recent 
years. The mother can see and feel this and watch their workings. 
The courses in music, drawing, cooking, sewing, manual training, 
physical training and medical examinations must be seen to be 
appreciated. The larger, finer buildings with modern sanitation are 
available in most places. The old idea of crowding fifty or sixty 
children into one room under one teacher for economy’s sake has 
given way, for it is realized that in such conditions one is just a 
keeper of school, not a teacher. About forty pupils to the teacher 
is the usual number in our cities now, but how many know that ina 
certain private school in New York City the number of children to 
each teacher is limited to fifteen? This school has for years been a 
leader in the school world. It is not necessary for the mother to know 
all the details of the newer movements, but her appreciation of them 
and her insistence on the best possible for her children are very 
important. 

Who knows better than the mother when a teacher’s influence 
over her boy or girl is not good? Shall she just stand it, trusting 
that another year things will be better? No. It is her duty not to 
stand it, but thoroughly to investigate it, to visit the teacher and talk 
with the Principal. She should be sure she is right, and then exert 
all her power for the betterment of things with her boy, with his 
teacher, and with the School Board, if need be. It should be noted 
that no school-teacher, Principal, Superintendent nor School 
Committee can withstand the assertions and demands of an earnest, 
intelligent body of mothers. 

Does the ‘shome work” of the school, as Henderson says, “spill 
over into the home” in a way unreasonable and discommoding? 
Shall a mother let her girl’s health suffer for lack of sufficient relaxa- 
tion and outdoor air? No. Fix it somehow. See the teacher, see 
the Principal, see somebody — but fix it! 


How to Treat the Home Reports 


EGULAR reports of the pupils’ work are sent to the parents by 
the teachers. This is a gala day if the pupil stands high, and a 
dreaded day if the card has low marks upon it. In any event the 
whole situation should be gone over with Father and Mother, the good 
marks commended and the low ones looked into that better results 
may be had next time. Unhappy child if his parents do not know 
when the reports are due, if his failures are met with what seems to 
him to be unnecessary harshness, or if, as sometimes happens, it is 
possible for him to countersign the report himself and return it to 
the teacher unseen by either parent. 

If anything about the report is not understood a conference with 
the teacher is necessary and desirable. The teacher has given her 
estimate of the work, and after weeks of oral and written work she 
ought to be able to suggest help. The subject for the conference 
should always be: ‘‘ How can we all help this child to do better?” 

It is sometimes said by mothers, even when they are quite dis- 
turbed, that they do not want to enter complaints against the teacher, 
for they fear the Principal will think them fussy. There is a great 
difference between fussiness and an honest inquiry as to the running 
of the school. The boy knows whether his mother is fussy or animated 
with intelligent earnestness for his welfare—the teacher knows it— 
anybody can see it. 


The Very Best Help to a Child 


NOTHER important concern of the mother is the matter of 
attendance at school. She should insist that, so far as health 
permits, it shall be prompt and regular. Irregular attendance means 
discouragement and bad habits, and it means an impression on the 
child’s mind that school is of secondary importance. The frequent 
absences and excuses for passing events, elevating and pleasant as 
these events usually are, work mischief with the school ideal. A child 
sleepy and dull from last night’s excitement or distracted by the antic- 
ipated pleasure of tonight’s party is a hard subject for a teacher. 
The best help of all is that her boy feels that Mother is interested 
in his work at school. She talks with him about it every day, sees 
with interest the papers he brings home, hears him te!l the interest- 
ing things he is learning in history or science, sings the school songs 
with him, visits the school once in a while—all because she is so 
interested in where he is and in what he is doing. Here Mother 
and Teacher meet on common ground and the boy is anxious to 
please both. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 
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—These for Comfort and Baby’s Welfare 


Please read about these wonderful 
bottles. They keep baby’s milk at 
just the proper temperature all through 
the day and night. 

Every mother has experienced hardship 
through being compelled to heat the bottle 
milk when baby cries at night. 

All this is past! Necessity has once again 
been ‘‘the Mother of Invention.’? With 
Thermos baby’s bottle is alwavs ready at the 
bedside. No fires to kindle—no smoky gas 
jets to render bedroom air unwholesome. 

Thermos Bottles have received the unquali- 
fied endorsement of many of the world’s most 
eminent medical authorities. 

From a thorough investigation on the 
subject the opinion of leading experts is 
that the following is productive of the best 
results: 

Purchase pint or quart Thermos Bottles. Place the 

chilled milk, or prepared food, in one and hot water 

in the other. When the child requires feeding, mix 

the food just as you ordinarily do. It requires but a 

moment — without discomfort or loss of sleep. 

Other eminent authorities advocate the use 
of a single bottle containing the prepared food 
at the temperature demanded by the infant. 
Mothers may adopt the plan best suited to their 
needs or ideas. Indispensable for the sick room. 

Thermos Bottles, Pots and Jars are ideal for 
Autoists, Huntsmen, Fishermen, Yachtsmen 
and Tourists. 

Thermos Bottles cost from $3.00 up. They 
come in a variety of assortments—oxidized 
silver, copper and nickel. There are also 
Thermos Pots and Jars in which liquids and 


solids may be kept hot—without fire—or cold 
— without ice —for days. 

Thirty thousand progressive dealers 
throughout the civilized world sell and guar- 
antee the genuine Thermos articles. Almost 
every up-to-date store now has a complete 
Thermos department given over to the display 
of these remarkable household conveniences. 





Please Be Cautious 





We are confidently trusting to the discriminating intelli 
gence of the American public to refuse to be deceived into 
purchasing attempted imitations of ‘Thermos articles. 

If any such articles are not plainly stamped “Thermos” on 
the bottom, they are fraudulent and you should refuse them 

If any dealer attempts to sell you an imitation under the 
pretense that it is a Thermos ; or if any dealer states that 
such imitation is ‘ better than a ‘Thermos ”’ you will imme- 
diately know that such dealer is sacrificing his honest repu- 
tation for the sake of additional profit. Please be cautious! 


Valuable Book for Mothers — Free 


Send a postal for the handsome book ‘‘ For 
the Healthof Your Family.’”’ This book gives 
many very valuable health hints to mothers 
and is well worth preservitg for reference. 
Write for it—now. American Thermos 





Bottle Company of New York, 27th Street 
and Broadway, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THE BOTTLE 






















Old sewing machines 
runlikenew—new ones 

STAY new _ if. oiled 

with3-IN-ONE, It’sthe 
best sewing machine oil 

on earth—goes right 

into the mechanism — 

spreads evenly over all. 
bearings—reduces fric- 

tion — prevents wear— 

stops rattle — will not 

dry out, cake, gum or 

collect dust, contains 

no grease or acid — pol- 

ishes wooden case and prevents rust 

on every metal part. 3-IN-ONE will 

sive your machine, your nerves and 

your strength, Try it. 

FRE Write us at once, Give name of your 

dealer. Get sample bottle and 

3-IN-ONE dictionary FREE. A Library Slipin 
every package. i} 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY { 
41 Broadway New York City 
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ENGRAVED 
(00 WEDDING $7 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAS. HUNDRED §2.25. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


| EVERETT WADDEY CoO., 2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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For the Autumn lable 


By Ekin Wallick 
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An exceedingly effective table 
; 


ecoration, like the one illustrated 
ibove, may be arranged by using 
yellow chrysanthemums and 


rilliantly-colored autumn leaves. 
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The pretty decoration which 

> illustrated above is taken frum 
the Jap inese. It is formed of an 
Ingenious combination of China 
asters, green leaves and a Japanese 
parasol, 


(essence 


“ho Re teat 





N THE right some Southern 

smilax and half a dozen 
American Beauty roses are ar- 
ranged as a centerpiece, with 
garlands of ordinary smilax 
caught up with ribbon bows 
around the edge of the table. 
A low glass vase to hold the 
roses is placed in the middle of 
a baking-dish and the dish 
filled with wet cornmeal. This 
assures the solidity of the vase 
and there will be no danger of 
the roses being top-heavy. 
Sprays of the Southern smilax 
are then inserted in the corn- 
meal, and can be so arranged 
that they will completely hide 
both the glass vase and the 
baking-dish. Suchahigh 
centerpiece is only suitable for 
teas or receptions. 





NTIRELY in yellow chrysan- 
themums the decoration for 
the table on the right is most 
effective andis appropriate for 
either a tea orareception. Here 
againa low milkpan filled 
with sand forms the base into 
which the stems of the flowers 
are inserted. After the chrys- 
anthemums are arranged the 
outside of the pan is covered 
with green tissue-paper and a 
fringe, and a border of fluffy 
asparagus fern encircles the 
base. Four tall single flowers 
arranged in bowls in the same 
manner are placed on the four 
corners of the table. Bands of 
wide white silk ribbon are laid 
flat across tne table and a 
bunch of the flowers is tied to 
the end of each and hangs 
gracefully over the sides. 


HE table shown on the left 

has a deep platter filled with 
wet sand, which is rounded up 
in the middle to form a minia- 
ture hill. The sand is beaten 
down quite hard, in order to 
form a substantial support for 
the stems of the flowers which 
are embedded in it, and covered 
with green crépe paper. Com- 
mencing in the middle a solid 
center of the flowers is formed, 
all about the same height. 
An outer circle of sprigs of 
laurel leaves is then made ina 
similar manner. Single chrys- 
anthemums are used for the 
flowers, and individual bou- 
quets of different flowers 
surrounded by the laurel 
leaves, with the stems 
wrapped in tinfoil, take the 
place of nathe-cards. 


A PLEASING idea for decorat- 
ing the electrolier as well 
as the table is shown on the 
left, where sprigs of laurel 
leaves are effectively used. 
The leaves are held in place by 
a band of crushed white tarle- 
tan tied on one side with a large 
bow. The table is arranged 
with a bowl of asters and laurel 
leaves, also tied with tarletan. 
Six tall-stemmed glasses in the 
shape of tulips hold individual 
nosegays, which take the place 
of guest-cards. It is always 
essential that the decorations 
on a luncheon or dinner table 
should be considerably below 
the eye so that each guest may 
have an unobstructed view of 
the other guests. 

















Four marmalade-jars are filled 
with wet cornmeal, and sprigs of 
laurel and flowers inserted in each. 
A larger jar in the center has larger 
sprigs of the laurel, to which are 
tied egg-shaped oranges. 




















Here is a novel arrangement of 
chrysanthemuis in a striped hat 
box, with a band of tulle tied 
around the box in a loose bow, 



































Prepare 
For Hallowe’en 


More than any other holiday Hal- 
lowe’en presents opportunities for 
attractive and novel decorations, 
with its Wicked Witches, Fierce 
Black Cats, Jack O’ Lanterns, Grue- 
some Bats. 

The most striking and original 
of Hallowe’en effects can be 
achieved with 


Denmisonds 


Papers 
(CREPE AND TISSUE) 


There is no other Crepe Paper like 
Dennison’s. Ask forit. Strong, pliable, 
finely creped, rich in color and easy to 
manipulate. No other Tissue Papers 
approach Dennison’s in quality or in 
extent and fineness of shadings. 


Dewnisonsd 


Fast Color 


Napki 
apkins 
and Decorated Crepe Papers are ad- 
mirably adapted to the making of table, 
booth and hall decorations. 

The designs are unique and appro- 
priate for every holiday occasion. 


Art Departments 


are maintained in all the Dennison stores. 
There can be found helpful experts and 
useful suggestions, as well as Hallow- 
e’en and other holiday novelties. These 
departments have proved sources of 
inspiration to thousands of successful 
hostesses. 

All leading dealers sell Dennison goods. 
Ask for Dennison’s. 

The Dennison Bogie Book contains 
latest tdeas for the observation of this 
weird festival, also tllustrates freely the 
provision we have made for Bogie Mer- 
chandise. 

Address Dept. ‘‘1’’ at our nearest store. 


Dewnison Manufacturing Sompany 
Makers and Maintainers of i 
the Paper Art 


BOSTON 
26 Franklin Street 


NEW YORK 
15 John Street 
Uptown Store 
Twenty - Seventh Street 
Between 5th Ave. 
and Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut Street 





CHICAGO 
25 Randolph Street 


8T. LOUIS 
413 No. 4th Street 





Candle Shade, Ice Cup, 
Bon Bon Box all made 
from Dennison’s Crepe 
Paper. 
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ow to Divide and Multiply Recipes 






PLEAS O ONE versed in cookery the given 
PEA 54 quantities in a recipe are of less 
Ziy Moment than the relations and pro- 


So ud 3 portions of suc h quantities to each 
a Ip other. The inexperienced house- 
be ia wife, however, does not seem to be 
SRE erd able to reconstruct a large recipe to 
suit a small number to which she caters, nor to 
multiply the same for a larger family. Recipes are, as 
a rule, written for six, so that they may be easily cut in 
halves for three, or divided into thirds for two, or in- 

creased to suit nine or twelve. 
I have before me a number of letters asking that my b 


recipe for bread be rearranged to make three instead of a 
four loaves. This is so easily done that I marvel some- PHOTOGRAPH By JANE Du! 


times at the length of time the housewife must wait to receive an 
answer to a question that would only take her five minutes to settle 
for herself. Four loaves call for one quart of liquid, half milk and 
half water. This is a half pint of liquid to each loaf of bread, so that 
three half pints would certainly make three loaves. All the other 
ingredients must be divided into quarters and three-quarters used. 

Methods must be carried out exactly. If the time of “standing” 
is changed then the quantity of yeast must be changed; one com- 
pressed yeast cake will make four loaves of bread in three hours. 
If the sponge is to stand over night you must divide the yeast accord 
ing to the hours of standing. One-third of a yeast cake will be enough 
to a quart of liquid, if the sponge is made at ten o’clock at night. 


Try to Keep the Skeleton of a Recipe in Your Mind 
( OOKERY would be very much easier if every housewife would get 


into her mind the skeleton of a recipe, and if she would acquaint 
herself with the physical as well as the chemical conditions of her 
ingredients. By this | mean she should know how much flour is 
necessary to thicken a given quantity of liquid for bread, cakes, pud- 
dings, sauces or biscuits. For instance one cupful—a half pint—of 
liquid, milk or water, one cupful and a half of flour or meal, two eggs 
and two level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder will make twelve 
muffins. It is of no importance to know whether the liquid is milk or 
water, so you remember the quantity; or whether you are using 
white or whole-wheat flour, or cornmeal, so that you take exactly one 
cupful anda half. If one morning you want plain breakfast muffins 
keep the eggs, milk, baking-powder as written, and use one cupful and 
a half of white flour; for Graham gems or muffins simply substitute 
Graham flour for white; for corn gems, if of Southern cornmeal, use 
the same quantity, or if you use the granulated Northern meal, which 
is quite free from starch, take one cupful of cornmeal and half a cup- 
ful of flour. 

For whole-wheat gems use a cupful and a half of whole-wheat flour. 
You may add to these gems half a cupful of chopped dates, prunes 
or raisins, or half a cupful of cold boiled rice. These additions take no 
part in the general skeleton of the recipe. If six muffins or gems only 
are wanted divide the recipe exactly into halves, using half a cupful of 
milk, one egg, three-quarters of a cupful of flour or meal, and one 
level teaspoonful of baking-powder. It seems to me, however, that | 
should not divide this recipe even for a family of two, because you 
would gain time and save fuel by baking twelve muffins, using the 
number necessary for the first meal and saving the rest to toast for 
supper or for luncheon. 


Putting Large or Small Recipes Together is Much the Same 


HE method of putting recipes together does not change materially 

whether they are large or small: it does not take less time to cook six 
muffins than it does twelve. It takes just as long to stew one pound of 
beef as it does five pounds. Joints or large pieces are cooked ten to 
fifteen minutes to the pound. Correct recipes always give careful 
directions for such details. Many housewives write that they find it 
difficult to divide a recipe containing an odd number of eggs, and have 
good results. Take wafer puddings, for instance: the rule for twelve 
persons calls for one pint of milk, half a pound of butter, one cupful 
of flour, the yolks of seven eggs and whites of four. All the ingredients 
except the eggs are easily divided. To serve six persons use half of 
each ingredient: this would be two whole eggs and two extra yolks 
from small eggs, of which the whites would be saved for another dish; 
or cut one large yolk into halves with a teaspoon. For two persons 
use one-third of a cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls and a third of 
flour, one small egg and one large yolk. This makes two yolks and 
one white. 

To make the puddings: heat the milk; add the butter; when boil- 
ing add hastily the flour. Beat until smooth. Take from the fire, add 
the eggs, yolks and whites beaten together until very light. Beat the 
whole for five minutes. Cover and stand aside for ten minutes. Put 
a tablespoonful of the mixture into greased gem-pans or custard-cups 
and bake in a hot oven a half hour. These are also called Nuns’ 
puffs and Kings’ puffs. They are served hot with a sauce. This is 
one of the most difficult of all rules to divide. 


The Calendar for Weights and Measures 


N ORDER to facilitate quick division of recipes commit to mem- 

ory, or tack up over your kitchen table, the calendar for weights 
and measures. Knowing what each measurement weighs helps 
materially in using’ recipes. 

One cupful is a half pint. 

One cupful of flour weighs four ounces and measures sixteen level 
tablespoonfuls. 

One cupful of butter weighs eight ounces and is sixteen level 
tablespoonfuls. 

Sugar is the same as butter. 

Ten medium-sized eggs weigh a pound. 

One tablespoonful is an ounce of common liquids. 

One teaspoonful is a fluid drachm. 

One level tables poonful of flour is a quarter of an ounce. 

One tablespoonful of sugar is half an ounce. 

One tablespoonful of butter is half an ounce. 

One dessertspoonful is a half tablespoonful. 

Four level teaspoonfuls equa! one tablespoonful. 

Eggs should always be given | y weight, not by count, as they vary 
in size. The old-fashioned sponge cake—ten eggs, their weight in 
powdered sugar, and half their weight in flour—is a perfect recipe. A 
rule of this kind always produces good results, and see how easily it 
can be divided. One can use any number of eggs: ; imply weigh them, 
use an equal weight of sugar, and haif the weight of flour. 

In making sponge cake the best results are obtairied by beating the 
yolks, sugar, and rind and juice of half a lemon for ten minutes. Fold 
in the whites and then mix in carefully the sifted flour. A wire egg- 
beater is the best for all the mixing, as well as the beating. Sponge 
cake requires a hot oven. If you bake the batter in gem or layer pans 
ten minutes is sufficient-time;-a “loaf” will require a full half hour. 







By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Ne Olea To Divide or Add to Sauces 


Ve: SEs AUCES are, perhaps, more difficult to divide than 


Tia other dishes. The rule for an every-day sauce 
; \* is two level tablespoonfuls of fat and two of flour, to 


#4, each half pint of liquid. The butter and flour are 
{2 ~=rubbed together in a saucepan, the liquid added 
cold, unless otherwise ordered, and the whole stirred 
until it reaches the boiling point. Half the quantity 
{would boil more quickly, and unless carefully watched 
4 ~— would overcook and become pasty and too thick. 
Ng Sauce Hollandaise cannot be made well in a very 
a small quantity. The yolks of four eggs nicely blended 


E784 With a half pint of butter oil is as small a quantity as 


one can make to good advantage. 

The rule for mayonnaise calls for the yolks of three eggs to 
each quart of oil. This is an exception to the general rules of which 
I have been speaking. The yolks of two eggs, or even one, can be used 
with half a pint or a quart of oil, if a teaspoonful of vinegar is added 
now and then to the mixture. Beat the yolk in a cold, cleandish; add 
the cold oil drop by drop, beating all the while, until you have added a 
gill (half a cupful) of oil, then each time you add a teaspoonful of cil 
add ten drops of vinegar. A perfect mayonnaise is thick and smooth 
and free from a greasy appearance. For church suppers or other large 
gatherings where salads must be good, and still sell at a small price, 
add just at the last moment before you dish the salad a pint of dry, 
stiff whipped cream to each quart of mayonnaise. If this is carefully 
blended the mayonnaise will not lose its body. A thin salad dressing 
is bad indeed. If a gallon of mayonnaise is needed it is much easier to 
make it a quart at a time; if you spoil one quart it is easily regained, 
but four quarts spoiled is quite hopeless. 


Recipes for Entrées Often Better Repeated Than Multiplied 


ANY recipes for entrées are better repeated, even if a large 

quantity is needed, as, for instance, chicken croquettes. One quart 
of chopped, cooked chicken will, with the other ingredients, make 
twelve conventional croquettes. If one hundred or more are wanted 
make a quart at a time, putting each batch away to cool as soon as 
made. It is difficult to mix in the seasoning in large quantities even 
if the measurements are faithfully followed. The recipe for chicken 
croquettes is usually given in pints, which makes it quite easily 
multiplied and divided. Chop cold cooked chicken rather fine; 
measure and add to each pint a level teaspoonful of salt and one of 
onion juice; a quarter of a nutmeg, grated; a saltspoonful of black 
pepper; a dash of cayenne, and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
Mix well. Put a half pint of milk into a saucepan over the fire. 
Rub together two level tablespoonfuls of butter and four of flour; add 
them to the hot milk, stir and cook fora moment until smoothand thick. 
Take from the fire; add the meat, mix well and turn out ona platter 
or flat dish to cool. When cold form into pyramids, dip in egg, roll in 
breadcrumbs and fry in deep, very hot fat. Drop in first a bit of 
bread; if it browns in twenty seconds the fat is hot enough. Use a 
“basket” and fry four or five only at a time. Two minutes will 
brown them nicely. Drain on brown paper, dish and serve with peas. 
Beef, veal, mutton, fish, lobster or crab meat may be substituted in 
the same quantity for chicken. 

Substitution in recipes frequently changes some of the ingredients. 
For instance, if one used sour milk in place of sweet, bicarbonate 
of soda must take the place of baking-powder. If sour cream is used 
it not only takes the place of milk for the liquid but also of the 
shortening. 

The rule for milk biscuits is one quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of shortening 
and acupful and a half of milk. Sift the baking-powder, salt and flour, 
rub in the shortening and add the milk. Knead quickly, roll out, cut 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Suppose you have sour milk you want to use as a matter of economy. 
Rub the shortening and salt with the flour; moisten one teaspoonful 
of soda in two tablespoonfuls of water; add this to one cupful and a 
half of sour milk, beat a moment and add it while foaming to the flour; 
roll out quickly and bake the same as before. Again, suppose you 
have sour cream: add the salt to the flour, moisten a teaspoonful of 
soda in a quarter of a cupful of water; add it to one cupful and a half 
of cream, and quickly stir it into the flour. Roll out and bake. 


To Make One Loaf of Graham and of Gluten Bread 


Ss ) MANY readers have asked how they can make one loaf of Graham 
and gluten bread that I cannot close without giving the recipe. 
For Graham ‘bread scald a cupful of milk; when lukewarm add half 
a compressed yeast cake and a cupful of white flour; or take a pint 
of light white-bread sponge, add two tablespoonfuls of New Orleans 
molasses and sufficient Graham flour to make a soft dough. Work 
well with a paddle or spatula and turnit into a greased, square bread- 
pan. Cover and set ina warm place until very light for about one hour 
and a half. Bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

To make gluten bread: scald half a pint of milk; when lukewarm 
add half a compressed yeast cake moistened in the milk; add the 
beaten white of one egg, half a teaspoonful of salt and two cupfuls 
of gluten flour. Beat and stand in a warm place (covered) until 
light—about two hours. Then stir in slowly, mixing with a spoon, 
sufficient gluten flour to make a stiff batter. Pour into a square, 
greased pan; cover again in a warm place until ‘ight, and bake in a 
quick oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

Fruit cakes are very easily divided: count up the number of pounds 
in a given rule and use as much as you need. For instance, to make a 
nine-pound fruit cake the rule would call for one pound of butter, one 
of sugar, one of eggs and one of flour. This will hold five pounds of 
fruit. The sugar, eggs, butter and flour equal four pounds. Divide 
the fruit as you please: two pounds of raisins, one of orange and lemon 
peel mixed, a half of citron, a half pint of grape juice and one of 
currants. Or use all candied fruits—cherries, pineapples, citron, 
apricots and orange and lemon peel; or five pounds of dates, figs and 
prunes mixed. The grape juice makes a dark, moist cake and counts 
a half pound, leaving space for four pounds and a half of fruit. One 
nutmeg, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, one of allspice and a half of clove 
make good seasoning. Bake slowly for four hours, or steam for three 
hours and bake for one hour. A three-pound cake should be just as 
thick as the nine-pound cake, but not so large around, and will re- 
quire the same time to bake. 

After reading these directions I am sure that the average cook 
or housewife will grasp the method of using odd recipes without 
difficulty. One should be able to use any recipe-book, changing 
quantities to suit the number of persons to be served. 


NOTE—In the next issue of The Journal (for November) Mrs. Rorer will discuss the 
“What Food Shall I Give My Child?” 


She will give direct and practical suggestions on this topic, which is one that 
should vitally interest every mother. 


subject: 
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If housekeepers 
would serve a jelly 
that is tender, trans- 
parent and that 
quivers with its 
own delight they 
must use 


Knox Gelatine 


It combines with 
everything and _ is 
the last dainty touch 
to the most ex- 
quisite dinner or 
luncheon. When 
dessert time comes 
you simply “can't 
resist it.” 





One package 15c— one-half gallon 
New Dessert Book Free 


For the name and address of 
your grocer I will send my new 
illustrated recipe book, ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” If he 
doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, send 
me his name and 2c. in stamps 
and I will send vou a full pint 
sample package, or for 15c, a two- 
quart package (stamps taken). 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Of Course She Wants Her Bottle 
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Pigs in Clover 


Home Pets 


at Play 
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“Have a Bonbon?” 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY E. M. GODDARD 
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You think you 
WW know Uneeda 
Biscuit, but do 
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Master of All He Surveys 


A Study in Black and White 






































Kittens “ With the Meek, Brown Eyes” 





“Oh, How Sweet This Milk Is!” 














*“ Just a Little at a Time, Please” 
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they re Soda 
Crackers > 


— That per- 
fection meant 
the building of 
i special baker- 


ies such as the 
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baked that all 
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Little Stories for Little People 


Stories That Children Can Read and That Mothers Can Read to Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Author of “C 


Faithful Trusty 


ee HERE are you going in such haste, 
friend?” said Trusty, the shepherd’s 
Dog, to a great wolf that was jogging 


along the same road. 

“Tf 1 were sure you would not betray my 
secret,” said the Wolf, with a sly leer, “I 
would let you know.” 

“You need not fear me; I shalj tell no one 
a word of the matter,’”’ said Trusty. 

“Well, then,” said the Wolf, ‘‘you must 
know, as I was prowling around yonder cottage I saw the farmer’s 
wife put a fine baby into the cradle, and heard her say: ‘Lie still, 
my darling, and go to sleep, w hile I run down to the village to buy 
bread for your father’s supper.’ As soon as the babe is asleep I shall 
go and fetch it: it is fair and fat, and will make a nice supper for me 
and my cubs.” 

“Then,” said Trusty, “I would advise you to wait a little longer 
for I saw the baby’s mother step into the next house to speak to a 
neighbor: take care lest you are seen.” 

The Wolf thanked the Dog for his good advice, for he did not know 
that the baby belonged to Trusty’s master; and he said he would take 
heed and keep close. 

Then Trusty ran home with all the speed he could. The door was 
ajar, and the innocent baby was fast asleep in the cradle; so he lay 
down on the mat behind the door and listened for the coming of the 
Wolf. It was not long before he heard the tread of the Wolf’s feet on the 
gravel path, and in another minute the savage beast was in the room 
and stealing with cautious steps to the cradle; but just as he was 
preparing to seize the poor baby Trusty sprang upon him and after a 
fierce struggle laid him dead on the floor. 

The first thing the mother saw on her return was the Wolf bathed in 
blood at the foot of the cradle, while the baby, unhurt, lay soundly 
sleeping on his little pillow, and faithful Trusty watching beside him. 
She flew to look the little one all over, to make sure that he was safe 
and sound, and then, oh! how she patted and fondled the good Dog 
who had saved her darling’s life! She called in all the neighbors, and 
told them what Trusty had done, and from that time he became the 
pet of the whole village, and all the mothers wished they had such a 
dog to watch over their children. 


The Grateful Crane 


NCE a poor Crane was caught in a net, 

and could not get out. She fluttered 
and flapped her wings, but it was of no use, 
she was held fast. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘what will become of me 
if [ cannot break this net? The hunter will 
come and kill me, or else I shall die of hunger, 
and if I die who will care for my poor little 
young ones in the nest? They must perish 
also if I do not come back to feed them.” 

Now Trusty (the same Trusty who saved the baby’s life) was in the 
next field and heard the poor Crane’s cries. He jumped over the 
fence, and seizing the net in his teeth quickly tore it in pieces. 
“There!” he said. ‘Now fly back to your young ones, ma’am, and 
good luck to you all!” 

The Crane thanked him a thousand times. ‘I wish all dogs were 
like you!” she said. ‘And I wish I could do something to help you, 
as you have helped me.”’ 

“Who knows?” said Trusty. ‘Someday I may need help in my turn, 
and then you may remember me. My old mother used to say to me: 





‘To do a kind deed wherever we can 
Is good for bird and beast and man.” 

Then Trusty went back to mind his master’s sheep 
Crane flew to her nest and fed and tended her crane babies. 

Some time after this she was flying homeward and stopped at a clear 
pool to drink. As she did so she heard a sad, moaning sound, and 
looking about whom should she see but good Trusty, lying on the 
ground, almost at the point of death. She flew to him. “Oh, my 
good, kind friend,”’ she cried, “‘what has happened to you? 

“A bone has stuck in my throat,”’ said the Dog, “and I am choking 
to death.” 

“Now, thank Heaven for my long bill!” said Mrs. Crane. 
your mouth, good friend, and let me see what I can do.” 

Trusty opened his mouth wide; the Crane darted in her long, 
slender bill, and with a few good tugs loosened the bone and finally 
got it out. 

“Oh! you kind, friendly bird!” 
feet and capered joyfully about. 
saving my life?” 

“Did you not save mine first?” said Mrs. Crane. “Shake paws and 
claws, friend Trusty! I have only learned your 
which you taught me, that 


and Mrs. 


“Open 


cried the Dog, as he sprang to his 
“How shall I ever reward you for 


mother’s lesson, 


‘To do a kind deed wherever we can 
Is good for bird and beast and man. 


The Story of a Kitten 


OW this story is quite true. Once 
upon a time there was a cat called 
Mr. Puff; he lived in a grand house, quite 


close to the Turkish Embassy. A lord and 
a lady and several servants lived with Mr. 
Puff, and he was very kind to them, letting 
them do in all things as they liked, and 
never sending them away nor keeping the 
house to himself. One day Mr. Puff, being 
out in the rain, found a poor little kitten, 
covered with mud and crying bitterly; so Mr. Puff took the kitten 
between his teeth and carried it home, and set it down on the 
drawing-room hearth-rug. The lord and the lady had the kitten 
washed and gave it food and called it Smut; and Smut went and sat 
down on the lord’s writing-table. 

When Smut grew to be a cat the lord and the lady t 
and spoke: ‘‘ We have a dear friend,”’ : 
therefore, if Mr. Puff will agree, 
ent,” and Mr. Puff agreed. 

So Smut was put into a bird-cage and taken to the 
house. 

The dear friend had a little girl with golden hair, and when she saw 
Smut she cried out for joy and said: “‘ Never before did I seea dicky- 
bird with a furry coat, a long tail and little white teeth.’ 





hought a while, 
they said, “and he is catless; 
we will take Smut to him 





as a pres- 


dear friend’s 








Captain January,” “The Golden Window,” etc. 


But Smut shook his head as if to say, ‘I am not a dicky-bird, sweet 
maid, but only a four-legged cat,”’ so they opened the bird-cage door 
and he walked out, waving his tail. 

Now when Smut grew up his gravity and dignity made all who 
knew his history wonder, and few could believe that he had once been 
a dirty kitten, covered with mud, and glad to accept the charity of 
Mr. Puff. And a time came when there was a great war in Turkey 
and terrible battles were fought, and Smut looked very anxious and 
went quite bald, and his coat fell off in little patches; but none could 
tell why. At last he died, and the little girl wept sorely, and all who 
had known him grieved and lamented. And when Smut had been 
sleeping only a little while beneath the lilac tree an accident revealed 
that instead of a lowly foundling he had been of high degree, for the 
little vagrant Mr. Puff had found was no less a person than the 
Turkish Ambassador’s coachman’s wife’s cat’s kitten. | ek Oe 


The Castle of Dreams 


WONDER where all the dreams come 

from,’’ said Norine one night as she was 
being tucked snugly into her little, white bed. 

““Why don’t you ask the Dream Fairy?” 
smiled Mamma, as she kissed her good-night. 

After Mamma had left her Norine lay 
gazing out of the window, where the moon- 
light fell in patches upon the green lawn. 
She was quite sleepy, and she knew that all 
the birds were safe in their cozy nests, for 
Norine and the birds went to sleep together. 

Suddenly she saw that a beautiful lady was standing in the moon- 
light and smiling at her. 

“T am the Dream Fairy, dear,”’ she said ever so softly, and her voice 
sounded like the ripple of the little brook beyond the garden. ‘‘Come 
with me and IJ will show you the Castle of Dreams.”’ 

She lifted the child in her lovely white arms, wrapped her gray 
cloak around her and away they flew, high over woods and fields, 
over mountains and streams, till at last they came to a castle over 
which masses of gray clouds hung low. There were great trees, whose 
tops swayed and rustled, and there was a gently-flowing river called 
the River of Sleep. 

Every sound was low and soft and soothing. 

The Dream Fairy flew straight to the door and bade the child 
knock. As she did so a voice from within said: 

“Who is there?” And the Fairy answered for her, 

“How came you hither?” asked the gentle voice. 

“Over the River of Sleep.” 

“Who was your guide?”’ 

“The Dream Fairy.” 

“What is your will?” 

“To enter the Castle of Dreams.” 

“*Enter.”’ 

Without a sound the doors swung open and they stepped into the 
shadowy hall. The fairy led Norine toa room on the right, where the 
bad dreams were shut up. Norine looked in and then slammed the 
door very quickly before any of them could escape. 

The Dream Fairy laughed. ‘Those dwarfs are the Bad Dreams,” 
she said, ‘‘and I am obliged to let them out, when children have been 
naughty or will eat things that do not agree with them. Fach one 
carries a bagful of unpleasant thoughts.” 

“T do not like them,” said the child. 

They crossed the hall so that Norine might see the good dreams. 
There they were—the loveliest fairies with baskets of flowers, and 
each flower was a beautiful thought. The little girl was delighted. 

“Oh!” she cried. “TI choose that perfectly lovely dream over 
there. May she come tomorrow night?” 

‘If you are good,”’ answered the Dream Fairy, smiling. 

Norine would have liked to stay for a long time with the good 
dreams, but the Fairy told her that they must start forhome. On the 
way they met a dream, who had been to visit a sick child, and was 
just returning. Her face was very sad. 

“How is little Alice?” asked the Dream Fairy. 

“Little Alice is better. She is smiling now at the dream that I 
brought her, but she will always have to lie in her bed. She can never 
run about again like other children.” 

“Why,” cried Norine, “‘I know Alice. She lives on our street. 
Don’t you think,’”’ she went on, ‘‘that I could be a Day Dream? I 
could go to see Alice and take her pleasant thoughts, and I would 
keep saying to myself all the time, ‘Iam a Day Dream—a happy Day 
Dream for Alice.’”’ 

“Of course you can,” said the Dream Fairy; “you shall be a Day 
Dream, and at night I will send my fairies to drive away the Pain 
Elves » and we will try to make Alice a happy little girl. For do you 
know,’ ’ she said, as she laid Norine back in her white bed and stooped 
to kiss her, “little girls are the loveliest sort of Day Dreams when 
FANNIE MEDBURY PENDLETON. 


Glad Yen 


"M SO glad! so glad!” shouted little Yen 

“Why,” asked Wou; “has any one given 

you a gold box with jewels, or a peacock- 

feather fan, or a coat of many colors, or a 

purse of gold? Has your father become rich 
or been made a High Mandarin?” 

Wou sighed as he put these questions. 
He had voiced his own longings. 

“No,” answered Yen, giving a hop, skip 
and jump. 

“Then, why are you glad?” repeated Wou. 

“Why?” Yen’s bright face grew brighter. ‘‘Oh, because I have 
such a beautiful blue sky, such a rippling river, waterfalls that look 
like lace and pearls and diamonds, and sunbeams brighter and more 
radiant than the finest jewels. Because I have chirping insects and 
flying beetles and dear wiggly worms—and birds, oh, such lovely 
birds, all colors. And some “Of them can sing. I have a sun anda 
moon and stars. And flowers. Wouldn’t any one be glad at the sight 
of flowers? 

Wou’s sad and melancholy face suddenly lightened and overflowed 
with smiles. 

“Why,” said he, “I have all these bright and beautiful things. 
—_ the beautiful sky, and water, and birds, and flowers, too! 

I have the sun, and the moon, and the stars, just as you have! I 
never thought of that before!”’ 

“Of course you have,” replied Yen. ‘You have all that is mine, 
and I all that is yours, yet neither can take from the other!” 

Sur Sin Far. 
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: HE new Packard Catalog ' 
i is ready. Thismeans more 

j than any similar announce- ft 
ment has ever meant from us § 

At oor any other manufacturer. | 
| It means not only new Packard 
styles, by far the most beautiful you 
ever saw, but— , 

A new way of showing them that 
enables you to see the piano in its 
natural colors. 

If necessary, you could select from 
the catalog and be entirely satisfied, 
for the distinctively sweet singing 
tone, nice elasticity of action and 
unsurpassed durability that have 
made the Packard known as 


The Piano for the Home 
are in every instrument. 

But we don’t ask you to do this. 
We want you to fear the Packard 
and will arrange so you can no matter 
where you live. So don't buy a piano 
until you get this new catalog and 
know how easily you can pay for a 
Packard. Write today. 

THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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A Beautiful Style Book 
— Mailed Free — 


Handsome colored pictures of latest 
pedestal dining tables—all fitted with 
the Tyden Duo-Style 
without extra charge. 


Table Lock 






Fitted with . 

the Tyden Without 
Duo-Style Extra 
Table Lock Charge 


Hastings Dining Tables 


are high quality tables of undoubtable value, made 
in oak and mahogany in beautifuldesigns that are 
shown in ourStyle Book “T”—$15.00 to $150.00 
in price. They can be seen to great advantage at 
furniture stores. We will send you address of 
a Hastings dealer in your town who will gladly 
show them to you. 

Ilastings Tables have been fitted with the 
famous Tyden Lock for years which prevented 
the base spre ading and warping. Thenew Tyden 
Duo-Style Table Lock also permits opening the 
table to lock in the leaves, without opening the 
pedestal, and prevents top from sliding to one 
side, which frequently tips over the table and 
breaks the dishes. 

You can tell a If: istings Table because it has 
this mark where you can see 

Tyden 


it when the table is opened. It 
Duo-Style Lock 





is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


HASTINGS TABLE CO} Hastings Table weal 


HASTINGS. MICH. Hastings, Mich, 
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A spring made from extra 
plated piano wire. Every- 








body delighted. Over two 
million in use. The most 
convenient, economical and 
only sanitary Sham Holder 
known. If you cannot se- 
* cure these from yourdealer, 
we will send you, postage 
paid, one Sham Holder 
complete, or two Sash Rods 
of same material, on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. 
Write for free catalogue. 
We also manufacture the 
jatest one piece Pillow 
Sham, as shown, contain 
ai de 4 ing three yards of extra fine 
We e will ane complete one of these beau- 


white dotted Swiss. 
tiful Pillow Shams including Sham Holder and a pair of hand- 
some large pink or other color bows for same, all prepaid on 


receipt of $1.95. CHARLES R. BARRETT CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 54 State Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Save 50c to $3.00 on Silk Waists 


By buying Direct. Write for our Free catalog illustrating beautiful 
novelties and tailored silk waists in any color to match your suit. Ex- 
clusive designs forcarefuldressers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Allsilk Shirt Waist Co., Dept. L, Saginaw, Mich. 
































Dean Hodges’s Bible Stories 


By George Hodges, D. D. 


























A Crown, 
a Captain 
and a Capital 














O THE battle 
ended with the 
killing of King 


Saul, and all the men of 
Israel fledfortheirlives. 
And the Philistines 
were the lords of the 
land. The news of their 
victory was carried to 
the Philistine cities along the shore of the sea, and all the streets 
were filled with women singing for joy. Now, they thought, the 
Israelites shall be our slaves. But they forgot about David. 

When David found that Saul and Jonathan were dead he mourned 
for them with a grievous lamentation. And he composed a dirge and 
sang It: 


DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT. 


Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places. 
How are the mighty fallen! 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided. 

They were swifter than eagles. 

They were stronger than lions. 

How are the mighty jallen in the midst of the battle/ 


Jonathan is slain upon thy high places. 

J am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 

Very pleasant hast thou been to me. 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen and the weapons of war perished! 


Thus did David sing and his warriors sang in answer: How are the 
mighty fallen! 

The Philistines were the lords of the land. But David had a band 
of valiant knights, and day by day mighty men came to enlist under 
his banner, men of valor, trained for war, stout of arm to handle 
sword and shield. 

One day, down in Hebron, these warriors raised a great shout and 
clashed their swords and cried out all together that David was their 
King. ‘‘Long live King David!” And they made a coronation feast, 
to which all the neighbors for miles around brought good things to 
eat, coming in on asses and on camels and on mules and on oxen, with 
bread, and victuals of meal, and cakes of figs, and wine and oil and 
sheep. But still the Philistines were their masters. 


or 


Now in that country there was a stout fortress on a steep hill, and 
the name of it was the City of Peace, because the men who held it 
believed that it was so strong that no war could touch it. On three 
sides were deep valleys, and on the fourth were walls like the cliffs of 
the mountains. The Israelites, when they conquered the land, had 
not conquered the City of Peace Even the Philistines could not 
take it. There it stood on its splendid hill, defying all the earth. The 
men who held it, who were called Jebusites, had received it from their 
fathers, and their fathers had received it from their fathers before 
them. This mighty castle David determined to attack. When he 
called upon the garrison to surrender they laughed at him. They 
said: ‘‘Come and take our fortress if you can. We will not put a 
soldier on the guard. The blind and the lame will be strong enough 
to hold our walls against you.” And they made a company of blind 
men to watch for David’s appearance and of lame men to bring the 
news of his approach. And the soldiers sat down to eat and drink. 

Then David called his knights together. ‘‘Here,” he said, ‘is an 
adventure this day which shall have a rich reward. He who shall find 
a way into the City of Peace and shall be the first to enter there shall 
be chief and captain of all.” And Joab, David’s nephew, did that 
thing. Up he climbed along a watercourse and found a secret way 
into the castle, and up came mighty warriors after him, and suddenly 
the stoutest soldiers of the fortress discovered that stouter arms than 
their own were upon them, and the Israelites won the day and the 
place. So David, to support his crown, had both a captain and a 
capital. Joab became the head of his army; and Jerusalem, the City 
of Peace, became the City of David. 

Then when the Philistines saw that the Jews had taken Jerusalem 
they came out to battle. In the Valley of the Giants they gathered 
a great army, and that they might fight the better they carried with 
them the images of their gods. And David inquired of God: “Shall 
I go up against the Philistines, and wilt Thou deliver them into my 
hand ¢” And the Lord said: “Go up, for I will deliver them into thy 
hand ~ And David burst out upon them like the waters of a flood, 
and they ran away, leaving their idols behind them. 

: And again, in the same place, the Philistines came, and David 
inquired again. And the Lord said: “Come upon them over 
against the mulberry trees; and it shall be, when thou hearest a 


sound of marching in the tops of the mulberry trees, that thou shalt 


go out to battle.” And so he did. The Philistines came on, and 
David waited in his ambuscade till the breeze stirred the tops of the 
trees. Then he broke out upon the Philistines as the whirlwind breaks 
upon the forest. Away they fled, and never again did they venture 
back to trouble Israel. Thus the long war was ended and the 
Philistines were the lords of the land no more. 








The Runner 
and the 
Spear 





OAB was the cap- 
tain; Jerusalem 
was the capital 

But to whom belonged 
the crown? The King 
was dead, slain on the 
field of battle: who 
now should wear the 
crown and bethe King? 

As for the crown itself, David had it in his own possession. For one 
day there came into the camp a man with his clothes rent and dust 
upon his head, and in his hand he bore a bracelet and a crown, and he 
bowed down before David tothe ground. ‘See,’ he cried, “I was on 
Mount Gilboa in the battle, and King Saul was hard beset by his 
enemies, and when he saw me he called me to his side. ‘Slay me,’ 
he commanded; ‘let me not fall alive into the hands of the Philistines.’ 
And I did as he desired. I slew the King. Behold, here are his 
royal bracelet and his crown.” So David had the crown. 

But to have a crown is no great thing. The goldsmith had it when 
he made it; David’s servant had it when he polished it. The chief 
value of a crown is to have the right to wear it. And that depended 
on the people. Some of them said that David was the rightful King 
in Saul’s place: most of these were David’s soldiers. But others, who 
had been Saul’s soldiers, said: ‘‘ No, the true King is Ishbaal, Saul’s 
own son.” And as there seemed to be no other way to settle the 
dispute they fell to fighting. 

Presently the two armies drew together and pitched their tents 
so near the one to the other that the space between them was no 
wider than a pool of water, the Pool of Gibeon. Joab was the captain 
of the host of David on the one side; Abner was the captain of the 
host of Ishbaal on the other. And Abner sent a messenger to Joab. 
“Let us not set the armies in array,” he said, ‘“‘and kill a thousand 
soldiers in a needless battle. Let us have a tournament and fight by 
champions. You choose twelve knights on your part and we will 
choose twelve knights on ours, and they shall decide between us.” 
And to this Joab agreed. 

So the lists were set and the champions were chosen, and out they 
came in shining armor, twelve on each side, and every man had a 
sharp sword in his hand. And the two armies looked on in breathless 
silence. Then, at the sound of a signal, every man with his left hand 
seized his opponent by the head, and with his right hand thrust his 
sword into his side; and they fell down together, and not one of the 
twenty-four ever got up again. So neither had the mastery of the 
other, and the armies had to fight. And in the battle which followed 
Abner and his men were beaten and began to run. 


eX 


ig were David’s sister, Zeruiah, had three sons. One was Joab, who 
climbed the watercourse and led the way into Jerusalem. Another 
was Abishai_ who was by David’s side when he went by night into the 
camp of Saul and took away the King’s spear. One time David was 
fighting with a giant who was worse than Goliath—with the fierce and 
mighty Ish-bi-be-nob—and Ish-bi-be-nob had a huge spear in one 
hand and a new sword in the other, sharp from the forge, and he made 
at David with such might that, had he had but one chance more to 
strike, the head of David would have rolled upon the ground; but 
Abishai came to the rescue. As for Asahel, the youngest, he was as 
light of foot as a wild roe on the mountains. These young men had 
been trained by their mother so that they were not afraid of anything. 
They were as brave as hungry lions. 

So, when the tide of battle turned and Abner and his troops began 
to run, Asahel ran after Abner. Paying no attention to any lesser 
person and turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, straight he 
sped after the captain. And Abner heard the sound of following feet 
and looked behind him. ‘Is that you, Asahel?” he said. And Asahel 
answered: “ItisI.’”> Then Abner said: ‘‘ Asahel, you have no armor. 
Seize some soldier and take his spoil and arm yourself.” But Asahel 
said: “I am well enough armed to kill you, Abner.”” So they ran on, 
Asahel gaining on Abner. ‘‘Come,” cried Abner to Asahel, “turn aside 
from pursuing me. Why should I smite you to the ground? How 
then could I look your brother Joab in the face again?” But that 
made no difference. On sped Asahel, sword in hand, after the life of 
Abner. Then Abner grasped his long spear and, just as Asahel was 
about to strike him, back he thrust it and struck Asahel so that the 
spear went through his body. And down he fell and died. And the 
great host of the pursuers came following behind, and there lay Asahel 
inthe way. And everybody looked at him with bitter lamentation. 

But Joab and Abishai called their soldiers and pushed on, chasing 
Abner. At last Abner and his men came to the top of a hill and there 
stood and turned about with their faces to their foes. And Abner 
cried to Joab and said: ‘Shall the sword devour forever?) Know you 
not that the end will be bitter? When will you call back your people 
from pursuing their brethren?” ‘Then Joab blew a trumpet, and all 
the people stood stil! and pursued after Israel no more, neither fought 
they any more. But Abner and his men walked all that night across 
the plain and did not halt till they had put the river Jordan between 
them and their enemies. 





NOTE—Dean Hodges will have two more of these interesting Bible stories in 
The Journal next month (the November issue). 
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UE |ABEL 
ETCHUP 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


ADE only from 
selected tomatoes, 
picked at their prime and 
cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural 


flavor, combined with 
purest spices —in kitchens 


of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that keeps 


after it is opened 





| Not artificially colored. 


Not 
Not loaded with acetic 
acid. 


artificially flavored. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 


U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup but a@// our pro- 
ducts — soups, canned fruits, vegetables 
and meats, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 
—are pure and unadulterated and the 
acknowledged standard of quality and 
delicious flavor. 


Insist upon goods bearing 


our name. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 













Write today for 
our free booklet, 
“ORIGINAL 

MENUS”’ 
telling what to 
have for break- 
fast, 


or dinner. 


lunche on 
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Mr. Mabie Talks About Recent Books 












EOPLE who are anxiously watching 
for the appearance of “the great 
i American novel” will find Mr. 
G4 William Allen White’s story, “A 
mw Certain Rich Man,” as thoroughly 
hy American as a novel can be in the 
tJ ieieachy sense of entire detachment from 
things old or European. It is by no means a fault- 
less story; it is loosely put together and it is too long; but 
it is full of vital human interest, of native American 
types, of the rough-and-ready American methods and 
good fellowship. It is not so much a novel in the strict 
sense of the word as the story of the growth of a town 
in Kansas, from the time of the border war to the day of 
lawless trusts and unscrupulous millionaires. Mr. 
White has made a graphic picture of a cross-section of a rapidly- 
growing community, with all sorts and conditions of men in it: ideal- 
ists who touch the rude beginnings of the old frontier civilization 
with the poetry of the passion for humanity; cheap politicians who 
thrive on the dullness and preoccupations of their neighbors; reso- 
lute men who push their way to the front with dogged energy and 
integrity; and the shrewd schemer with the genius for leadership and 
combination, “the certain rich man,”’ whose tragic success is the main 
theme of the story. It is a close-at-hand study of the almost- 
unnoticed development of those evils in business against which the 
country is fighting; it shows how readily our conditions have created 
them; how men under great and insidious temptations have fallen 
into evil ways; how a vicious system of interrelations between 
business and politics has grown up. Incidentally it brings out the 
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| fact that crimes against honesty are not local, that the new West is 
| as much afflicted as the old East, and that Wall Street is not a local 
| thoroughfare, but a national highway. 


Stories: American and Foreign se 


ANY readers have been in the habit of turning to Mr. Irving 
Bacheller for fresh, unconventional handling of elementary 


} characters and for a style full of the joy of the outdoor world. 
' His latest story, ‘The Hand-Made Gentleman,’’ has almost no plot 
‘interest, but its characters are drawn with a great deal of vividness. 
The talk is characteristic and has point and humor, and the story 


tells the beginnings of the great industrial movement in New York 
State a generation ago. There are pen sketches of a number of men 
connected with the movement. 

Among recent novels ‘‘ The Inner Shrine,” published anonymously, 
has caused a good deal of discussion, and has been ascribed to various 
authors, experienced and inexperienced. It is the story of the struggle 
of a young widow who, as a wife, has been a coquette, but to whom 
sorrow has brought knowledge of life. One of the men with whom 
she has coquetted brings a grave charge against her and refuses to 
withdraw it. The story of the woman and the man of the world with 
a perverted sense of honor constitute a double plot, which is very 
cleverly managed. The dialogue is occasionally somewhat stiff, but, 
on the whole, excellent reading. The book lacks humor and seems to 
show inexperience in the working out of the plot, but it is unquestion- 
ably interesting. 

In these days when the iniquity of child labor is appealing to so 
many people, Sidney McCall’s “‘ Red Horse Hill” has some claim upon 
their attention, because of its passionate arraignment of child slavery 
in the mills. The story is defective and melodramatic in style, but 
the writer has something to say and says it with great vigor. 

A very pleasant book of short stories about Wales is Miss Jeanette 
Marks’s “Through Welsh Doorways,” an intimate account of Welsh 
life by a practiced writer who knows her subject well, having spent a 
number of summers in Wales, living with the people, hearing their 


| stories, getting an impression of their humor, of the pathos, hardness 


and poetry of their lives. 

Readers who recall Pierre Loti’s “ Disenchanted,”’ with its charming 
studies of the life of the women in the Turkish harem during the 
transition from the old order to the new under the influence of 


| European ideas and literature, will be interested in Mrs. Kenneth 


Brown’s “ Haremlik.’”? Mrs. Brown, whose name is Demetra Vaka, 


was born in Constantinople, of a Greek family long in official posi- 
}tion; she came to this country as a girl and made her own way here. 


Returning to Constantinople, she found many of her girlhood friends 


pmarried and living in harems, visited among them and acquired a 


first-hand knowledge of the daily life of Turkish women, their ideas, 
feelings and habits. In the course of ten chapters Mrs. Brown tells 
as many episodes in the life of Turkish women, which are really little 


stories of character and incident. 


i A New Animal Story and a Modern Fairy Play 
| R. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S “Biography of a Silver 
Fox” is a kind of companion-piece to John Muir's “Stickeen.” 
“Domino” is a brilliant and beautiful fox who is devoted to “ Snowy 
Ruff” and to the cubs, and who catches chickens with unscrupulous 
skill and tireless energy in order to care for a growing family. Ina 
series of incidents the life of this devoted pair is told with Mr. Seton’s 
remarkable vividness of perception in dealing with animal existence; 


fand “Domino,”’ who lives by his wits and is a kind of chevalier of 
[fortune, commands our sympathy because he simply follows the track 


'which his own nature has laid down. We shall have to trust Mr. 


| Seton’s word for the belief that the incidents which he narrates, though 


fobserved of different foxes in different places, are psychologically 
)significant and true; and that his little tale, with its charming domes- 
ticity and its idyllic quality, isa trustworthy chapter of animal life. 

| Imaginative children, and those older children who have not 
forgotten what it is to be young, will find Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
airy play, “The Blue Bird,” full of poetry and humor. It is the 
tory of two children in a peasant family who start out to find the 
pplue bird, the symbol for perfect happiness. They are accompanied 
py their cat and dog, whose characters are most delightfully shown; 
and they visit the country of the dead, the country in which are the 
rhildren who are to be born, and various other countries, and meet 
Huaint, interesting and strange apparitions, spirits, people and animals. 
he drama is full of touches of imagination, bits of tenderness and 
pittle glimpses of poetry. It is not, however, a play for the unimagina- 


tive or for those who have gyrowr out of the interests and loves of 
‘ hildhood. 


A Keen Study oi Endland 
R. PRICE COLLIER’S “Eneland 


1 h” 





] ( . and the English” is a pene- 

trating and interesting study of the Englishman; recognizing 
all the great qualities of the racc, its immense staying power, its 
genius for organization and governinent, its steadiness, but with an 
ppen eye for its insularity of feeling and idea, its sense of superiority, 
ts somewhat contemptuous attitude toward foreigners, its lack of 


ensitiveness and its slowness of mind. This frank study by a friend 
is a wholesome book for Englishmen and an equally wholesome book 
or Americans, to many of whom it will make clear, perhaps for the 






ORAWN BY CN. HARRISON 


first time, that quickness and agility are not funda- 
mental qualities, and that the English as a race are 
to be reckoned with along fundamental lines of 
ability and character. As the latest contribution to 
the growing literature of international comment and 
interpretation Mr. Collier’s book has real value; it 
is, moreover, extremely entertaining. 


Books That Help Us to Live 


OOKS that help men to live, whether they make 
claim to places among works of high literary quality 
or not, are often more influential in their immediate 
influence than books of classic standing. Several such 
books have appeared lately. Most readers recall with a 
certain sense of obligation Sir John Lubbock’s “Pleasures of Life,’’ 
a textbook of the practical philosophy of living, full of good sense and 
inspiration. Sir John, who is now Lord Avebury, has recently written 
another volume in the same field, stamped by the same practical 
sagacity and the same elevation of sentiment. ‘Peace and Happiness” 
is a practical guide along the path which all men and women wish to 
follow, but from which a host wander through ignorance. The 
attainment of happiness is much more a matter of rational good sense 
and sane living than of philosophic analysis. In this volume Lord 
Avebury addresses the average and the superior man—who are both 
in the same class when it comes to dealing with the practical issues of 
life—with a series of maxims, reénforced by a great number of admi- 
rable illustrations and quotations drawn from the masters of the art 
of life and the art of writing as well. 

Mrs. Saint-Maur, whose practical manual, ‘A Self-Supporting 
Home,” was of help and interest to a great many people who, in the 
recent return to Nature, are discovering that farming on asmall scale 
is neither a lost nor an unprofitable art, has written another book with 
the suggestive title, ““The Earth’s Bounty,” the central figure of 
which is a courageous and capable woman who established the self- 
supporting home, and who works out in this volume many of the ideas 
which inspired that interesting experiment. 

Few careers in our time have awakened a deeper or more sympa- 
thetic interest than that of Miss Helen Keller, the blind and deaf 
girl who, by the genius of a gifted teacher and by her own courage 
and patience, has come into possession of the world from which 
her misfortunes seemed to exclude her. Her story is an inspiring 
one. Perhaps never in the history of the world has there been a 
more striking example of the triumph of mind over physical limita- 
tions, of the breaking forth of the light of a rare intelligence through 
what appeared to be an impenetrable mist. In “‘The World I Live 
In” Miss Keller writes a series of chapters dealing with the various 
aspects of her education. It is not in any sense autobiographic, and 
the chapters deal generally with the relations which can be established 
with the outward world through the sense of touch and the feelings; 
but of necessity the book is saturated with the personal element and 
gains both pathos and interest from that fact. 


Some Interesting Books of Biography and Criticism 


R. WILLIAM WINTER’S “Old Friends” is autobiographic 

and takes the reader into the literary field of forty years ago, 
when Longfellow and Holmes were in their prime, and Aldrich, 
Taylor, Stoddard, O’Brien, Howells and Stedman were Mr. Winter’s 
companions in a comradeship which had a touch of Bohemia. The 
men whose figures are vividly recalled in Mr. Winter’s delightful 
prose were among the most charming and eloquent men of their time, 
and he writes about them not as a professional man of letters, but as 
a personal friend. Especially interesting and valuable are those 
parts of the book which deal with literary New York at the close of 
the Civil War, with pen pictures of men of brilliant parts whose 
names are already fading out of general recollection. 

Few Americans have attained greater distinction than Professor 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, of Harvard University, and at the same 
time have shown greater diversity of gifts. Professor Shaler was in 
many ways a man of remarkable personality; and his autobiography, 
to which his wife contributes a supplementary memoir completing 
the story, will repay the most careful reading. Professor Shaler, 
after giving some account of his ancestry and of his childhood, 
describes his experience as a pupil of Professor Agassiz, his cruising 
and camping expeditions, with pen pictures of many of the Boston 
and Cambridge celebrities; while Mrs. Shaler describes his experience 
during the war, his teaching and exploring, his work in the field, and 
gives an account of his personal characteristics. The literature of 
American biography is enriched by such a volume as this. 

Professor George R. Carpenter’s “Walt Whitman” is both a 
biography and an estimate of Whitman in very brief compass. It is 
written in a sympathetic spirit and from the point of view of a warm 
appreciation of what Whitman had to say and of the permanent 
value of his work; but it is not undiluted adulation. It is discrim- 
inating and thoroughly well informed, and the story of the poet’s life 
is told rapidly and with avoidance of detail. 

Students of Shakespeare will find Professor Charles F. Johnson’s 
‘‘Shakespeare and His Critics” a well-informed and well-arranged 
survey of the history of Shakespearian criticism in England and the 
United States, with some attention to foreign criticism. This descrip- 
tion of the book, however, does not convey an adequate sense of its 
importance to students; for it is, in effect, a commentary on the 
Shakespearian plays interpreted in the successive periods of English 
literature and an important and interesting footnote to English and 
American literary history. 


A History of the Great Lakes and an Outdoor Book 


ROFESSOR CHANNING, of Harvard University, has made a 

valuable original contribution to the study of American history 
in his ‘‘ The Story of the Great Lakes,”’ written in collaboration with 
Marion F. Lansing. The book describes those great inland seas, ‘‘ the 
keystone of American industry” and “the clearing-house of the 
commerce of the central plain of North America.” The discovery of 
the Great Lakes and the settlement and development of the section 
of country in which they lie is one of the most romantic, as it is one 
of the most important, chapters in the earlier and later history of the 
United States. Three nations contended for the control of the lakes; 
and the story of this long struggle, in successive epochs full of singular 
interest, is told by the authors of this book not in a matter-of-fact 
manner, nor as a mere chronicling of events, but with emphasis on the 
strong personalities who had to do with the mastery of the lakes and 
the settlement of the country. 

Mr. John Muir, one of the foremost students of Nature and recorders 
of Nature in this country, tells a moving story of a faithful dog and 
gives a graphic description cf a dangerous adventure on a glacier in 
““Stickeen,”’ a story full of open-air vitality and interest. 
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Specia/ Lurpose' 
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Sapolin Special 
Purpose Enam- 
els are each made 
for a specified use 
in home beautify- 
ing and renovat- 
ing. To use the 
Sapolin Enamels 
means money- 
saving by restor- 
ing the old things 
to their original 
freshness instead of buying new. 


To make you acquainted with our 
Sapolin Iron Enamel and with the com- 
plete line of Sapolin Enamels for every 
household use, we will send you abso- 
lutely free on receipt of postal request 
a large sample can of Sapolin Iron 
Enamel, 









This enamel is for all iron work, 
whether indoors or out, not subjected 
to artificial heat; it prevents rust and 
decay, renews and beautifies. 


Sent Free 


A Large Sample Can 


Sapolin (With 
Brilliant 
Black 


Iron 
Enamel 
















































Brilliant 
Black Iron 
Enamel has 
many uses, both 
in city and country: 
Iron Fences and 
Railings, Iron Steps, 
. Hitching Posts, 
Gratings, Vases, 
Farming Imple- 
ments, Stable Fix- 
tures, Garden Tools, 
Andirons, Machines, 
Lamps, Gas Fixtures, 
Iron Hinges, Wagons, 
Automobiles, Brackets, 
etc. Just brush on a coat and the 
article will brighten up, and take on 
a smooth, brilliant black appearance 
at once. The cost is less than one 
cent per square foot. Its use will 
save you many dollars. 


Sapolin Dull Black Iron Enamel 
(Wrought Iron Finish) is good for 
all the above uses and is especially 
suited for use on Frames, Fixtures, 
Andirons, Fire Places, Grates, Chim- 
ney Corners, etc., in rooms where a 
subdued or mission effect is wanted. 


Sapolin Stove Pipe Enamel (Gloss 
Black) is for all iron work subject to 
heat, such as oil and gas stoves, stove 
and furnace pipes, etc. Sapolin Iron 
Enamel and Sapolin Stove Pipe 
Enamel are sold in 25c. cans, and also 
in larger sizes, wherever paints, 
hardware, or stoves are sold; other 
Sapolin Special Purpose Enamels are 
Bath-Tub Enamel, Porcelain Finish 
Enamel in all colors for Iron Beds 
and Wood Furniture, Gold Enamel, 
Aluminum Enamel, etc. 








A booklet about all of the Sapolin 
Enamels will accompany the 
sample; send postal 
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In addition to the 
Sapolin Special Pur- 
pose Enamels there 
is a Sapolin Varnish 
Stain for all interior 
woodwork; it stains 
and varnishes at the 
one time. Made in 
all popular wood 
colors. 
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By Lilian Barton Wilson 





























AND-MADE cur- 

tains have two 
special advantages over 
those which ‘‘come by 
the dozen’’ in the shops. 
In the first place they 
may be unique, and in 
the second place they 
will wear well. It is pos- 
sible to get for these 
curtains at very small 
expense the wiry, open- 
mesh Bohemian linens. 
These linens are lovely 
in color, pleasant to work 
on, and wear much better 
than the scrims and other 
conventional curtain 
materials. They should 
be put together with the 
linen pillow laces, which 
are also inexpensive and 
vet thoroughly good. 
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HE embroidery on 

these curtains is 
done bothin eyeletingand 
Venetian ladder-work. 
The ladder-work is exe- 
cuted by first carrying a 
row of running stitches 
on the two opposite out- 
lines of a bar or elongated 
eyelet. Now cut the 
linen through the center 
between these lines, fold 
it back and whip the 
rolled edges. After 
whipping around the first 
turn or corner carry a 
long stitch from one side 
to the other of the bar. 
Whip on this cross-bar 
back again to the second 
edge, and continue to 
whip this to the point of 
the next cross-bar. 






































Transjer patterns for the 
and Nos, 


by mail, g 


HE two little ‘‘brise- 

bise’’ curtains above 
are of a filetnet. The floral 
parts of the design are done 
in Tunisian crochet. The 
medallions and border in 
the left-hand curtain are 
darned in. The effect of 
this crocheted appliqué is 
very charming and ought to 
be suggestive of more ex- 
tensive work of this kind. 
The curtains are hung by 
tiny ivory rings. 


NOTE—-Mrs. Wilson will an- 
Swer questions about this work if 
a stamped, addressed envelope is 
sent with the inquiry. 
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i three numlered designs on this page can te supplied, post-jree, upon receipt of their price. No. 14190 ts ten cents, 
14188 and 14189 each include transjers for two curtains and cost fijteen cents each. 
tving numter of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or 
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Improving the 
Grounds 


is just as important as build- 
ing the house when you 
have more land than is 
comprised inacity lot. For 
the kind of improvement 
which not only beautifies 
but increases the usefulness 
and the permanent value of 
your place, concrete is the 
readiest and most success- 
ful material. Concrete is 
a mixture of cement with 
broken stone and sand or 
gravel,andinitsplasticform 
can be molded in any 
shape desired, after which 
it hardens into stone. 
Many of the smaller and 
simpler improvements you, 
yourself, can build, others 
can be made with the help 
of a builder familiar with 
concrete. ‘The important 
thing to remember is that 
concrete made with 


AILAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


isalways successful, because 
Atlas is pure, is uniform, is 
thoroughly tested, and is 
made from the real cement 
materials. Itcan be bought 
of reliable dealers every- 
where. It will give satisfac- 
faction whether the use 1s 
a large one or a small one. 
A few bags of 
Atlas Portland 
Cement will do 
wonders for your 
country home. 
Write for 

“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm” 











NONE JUSTASGOOD 


n this book > given explicit practica 
(Free) h so aia it wr onl S for ‘king il i a 
of improvements about a country place or a far 
Other books that will inters 
**Concrete Country Residences”’ (25 cetits 
** Concrete Cottages ”’ (iree 


* Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction”’ 
If your dealer cannot supply ycu with Atlas, write to 
THE ATLAS PORTA CEMENT co 


Dept. 66, 30 Broad St., New York 


Largest output of any cement company in 
the world — over 40,000 barrels per day. 











the windows, and after carefully washing the old 
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What Other Girls Tell Dolly 


EAR GIRLS: 
One of our many mutual 
friendly correspondents writes 


that she likes October better than 
any other month of the year. It 
teems with life, she says. Eyery one, 
nearly, is feeling refreshed after a 
summer vacation and ready for ac- 
tion of some kind, whether for college, 
for business or home duties; and the 
possibilities for an outlet to our various forms 
of genius are endless, if we but look around, not 
just for the things we like to do, but for the 
. things which really are worth while. And 
\ since it remains for many of us to do the 
little things it is this part of life which may 
act as levers to the greater ones. A 
Perhaps some of you will be away from 
home this winter and obliged to accommodate 
yourselves to a very small bedroom, so I was very glad when one of 
our good friends devised some clever schemes for furnishing a small 
room in a convenient way, like this first illustration, which shows a 
bookcase and dressing-table combined. Isn’t it 
attractive? It is so simply planned that any 






DRAWN BY THERESA STURM 


“TI am the proud possessor of a dozen hand-embroidered bows to 
wear with linen collars, several hand-embroidered sachets, a chafing- 
dish apron with embroidered panel and pockets, and all the pin- 
cushions in the house have received fresh covers of hand-worked 
linen. All this was procured with no expense and very little trouble. 
Several summers ago I embroidered a number of blouses, corset- 
covers, etc., but, as usual, the whole lot began to wear out, and 
all my labor seemed wasted. I felt particularly badly over the 
blouses and corset-covers, for the fronts with their embroidery 
remained whole, while the material went into tatters around the 
necks, under the arms and wherever else there was a strain. It 
was impossible to patch or darn, so I saved every scrap of material 
that bore a bit of handwork in good condition. Then one day when 
cool weather came, with all the remnants of lace that I had collected 
I went to work. The smaller bits of embroidery on sheer stuff I 
edged with lace and made into the dainty, perishable rabats and jabots 
now so fashionable. The heavier bits, after I buttonholed the 
edges, made pincushion tops and doilies. A remnant of sprigged 
pink lawn and what remained of a shadow-work waist made a be- 
witching chafing-dish apron. Other pieces lined with colored silk 
or lawn made sachets or adorable little handkerchief or jewel cases, 
babies’ bibs, caps, etc.’”? This is surely an idea, from ‘‘Germantown.” 





“JT HAD a pair of 





one could have one like it, made of packing- 
boxes (stained) if necessary. The idea suggests 
both neatness and comfort, with a regard for 
artistic effect as well. The cost of material must 
naturally be determined by your resources, but 
in a letter received from ‘one of us,” at 
Washington, the writer tells what she did to 
brighten up her room with five dollars. And so 
these suggestions may help you with your plans. 

Her bedroom looked uninviting when she re- 
turned from her summer vacation, but as she could 
not spend a large amount in refurnishing she de- 
cided to do as much as possible with five dollars. 

She purchased fourteen yards of cretonne, a 
soft yellow rose pattern on a white ground, at 
twenty-five cents a yard ($3.50). From the 
cretonne a bedspread and bolster covering were 
made. Then she re-upholstered a small easy- 
chair with the cretonne, and put a long, narrow, 
stuffed pad of it on the top of a skirt-box. 

For a dollar and forty cents she bought enough ao ia 
curtain net to make plain, hemmed curtains for 


madras curtains she colored them with coffee and 
put an eight-inch border of the cretonne across 
the bottom and used them for over-curtains: 





er. ’ 7" very long dark- 
ee. brown kid gloves,” 
says one girl. “‘As I 
a had no more use for 








that length and they 
were almost new I 
cut off the tops, and 
the result was a pair 
of short gloves that 
I can wear when I 
carry my muff. I 
ripped open the tops 
that were left, and 
putting the two to- 
gether made a little 
change-purse for 
shopping. I made 
little slashes just be- 
low the top and put 
in brown silk cord for 
drawstrings. Ihave 
a very pretty little 
j change-purse, which 
Te en, matches my gloves 
LAOe, and suit, all out of 
nothing, asyou might 





























they are surprisingly pretty. 

Having a number of pen-and-ink sketches to 
passepartout she mounted them on the cretonne 
in place of cardboard, using white passepartout for binding. They 
proved to be extremely effective on the cream-colored walls of the room. 

After making new shades of the cretonne for the candles and elec- 
tric lights the room was very dainty and refreshing, and it took only 
a few hours’ work and five dollars cash. Ten cents’ worth of yellow 
baby-ribbon was used to trim the candle-shades. This idea is de- 
lightfully adaptable to any color scheme. 


N INDIVIDUAL boudoir comfort is told of by a friend who is 
noted for her dainty, well-groomed appearance. She keeps at both 
sides of her pretty blue dressing-table small blue Japanese bowls each 
containing a large coach or carriage candle. ‘‘ You see, I have not 
the gas burners to give light from the sides,” she said in explanation, 
“and ordinary candles are not strong enough. One simply cannot 
make a satisfactory formal toilet without light from each side. A 
little actress friend gave me this idea. She told me that they use 
coach candles in the make-up rooms a great deal and that she herself 
is never without some in her own home.” 

“Just a line,” says another, ‘‘to ask girls to look at themselves in 
the mirror occasionally, while they do odd duties—dressing, cleaning 
teeth, brushing hair, etc. To my amazement the other day I found 
that I was making dreadful grimaces and twisting my forehead into 
three frowns, while performing the simple act of doing up my shoes!” 

*You’ll never guess how we made a new clothes-tree at home, so I'll 
tell you,” says “* New York.” “It was evolved from a four-and-a-half- 
foot pole two inches in diameter, on which a new rug was sent from the 
manufacturers. We 
had a carpentermake 


A Combination Bookcase and Dressing-Table for a Small Room 


say.” Very good! 

“Marie” hadacoat 
suit that simply 
would not wear out—except in style. The coat lining, however, was 
pretty well worn, but she could not make up her mind to spend 
another penny to renew the life of that short, unattractive coat. 
Why not cut it into a waist on the lines of the new styles shown 
this autumn? There was ample for that and for a belt of the same. 
Some braiding was added, and, with a guimpe of chiffon cloth to 
match, the transformation into a stunning one-piece suit was both 
complete and ideal. The material happened to be of dark-blue serge 
of light-weight quality. 
os ARGARET’S” successful summer venture in the way of auto- 

mobile luncheons served on the porch of her country home 
warrants me in telling how she modified her system for the colder 
months. The old farmhouse boasted of more than one ample fire- 
place, and as the ‘‘Tea House” had gained a wide reputation it was 
not difficult to gather many tourists around its hearthstone. 

Two or three small tables with fresh linen cloths and old-fashioned 
china, drawn cozily in front of the blazing logs, made a pleasant picture 
to those who dropped in, and the steaming coffee served there, whose 
exquisite flavor seemed especially associated with ‘‘ Margaret,” 
became quite a feature. Of course there was, as in the summer, a 
supply of her mother’s brown-and-white bread and butter, and with 
the addition of delicious doughnuts and crullers each party felt that 
it had received most thorough refreshment. 

The barn furnished ample accommodation for those delighting to 
supplement a drive with the social dance, and at evening, beneath 

the lanterns’ light, many a merry party “tripped the 





light, fantastic toe” to the lively strains from 





four legs and my hus- 
band screwed them 
on the pole after he 
had shaved and sand- 
papered them nice 
and smooth. Then I 
gave the whole thing 
a coat of stain (ma- 
hogany). A second 
sandpapering re- 
moved all rough 
spots, and a final coat 
of stain gave it a fine 
polish. Six brass 
hooks completed a 
clothes-tree which all 
our friends admire 
and desire.” 





HE second illus- 
trated idea was 
sent by the same 








Brother Tom’s violin. 

After the snow came frequently a postal would 
apprise “‘Margaret”’ of an impending visit from a 
crowd, and later, long sleigh barges would deposit 
loads of merrymakers at her door. At such times 
she would throw open her largest room for the 
dancing. 

The fame of these winter entertainments spread 
abroad, and ‘‘ Margaret’’ found her exchequer quite 
as full during the winter as in the summer months. 
The presence of her mother relieved the young peo- 
ple of always bringing a chaperon with them. 


ER successful ventures proved contagious, and 

a young friend in town whose funds were also 
running low, with a small sister in school and her 
own musical talents to be developed, secured a house 
centrally located, with two large parlors that could 
easily be thrown into one. Across the end of the 
back parlor she built a platform about a foot high, 
on which she placed her piano. Very little furni- 
ture was allowed in these apartments, as every inch 














clever girl who 
RE Bea Paks ‘ ae a 
planne tn ager A Mantel-Shelf Converted Into a Wall China-Closet 
nation bookcase ane 
dressing-table. Isn't it a unique device for a hanging china-closet? 
The stand could be turned intoa table if the occasion demanded it. 
Girls,”’ writes one of orrespondents, “‘if you haven’t started 

a hat pantry you sur ire missing a great comfort, and it saves about vista effects. 
oceans’ of To 

os had a nall that it was useless for clothes). I 
pe in three sheix 4d it my hat pantry. On each shelf I 
astened a block of wood tiv: s high and three inches in diameter; 


on these my hats rested so { thing v 
“But the joy of the w! pa 
from the top of each shelf on hoo! 


is ever crushed. 
; in the articles suspended 


ch as are ially sold for holding 

cups in china closets. There are ri is Cleanect and wrapped neatly 
around bottles on the shelves; fl of all colors, foliage of different 

>. kinds, and feathers all cleaned and curled. ‘When the time comes for 
¢%@ new hat I look through my pantry and can almost always find 


enough material for trimmings.” 


of space was reserved for folding-chairs, the rooms 
being in much demand for musicales, lectures and 
all kinds of small entertainments. With the addi- 
tion of a curtain hung in front of the platform, this proved a con- 
venient spot for amateur theatricals, the door into the kitchen 
serving well for the incoming and exit of the actors, and for bringing 
“Charlotte” herself, having much ability in this 
line and great tact in her intercourse with people of many minds, 
easily fell into the position of stage setter. The piano on such 
occasions was slid to the main floor. 

During the day these rooms were used for her own music 
scholars, or were rented to other teachers, and for small dancing 
classes. One of the apartments on the second floor was reserved 
for library and living-room, and yet she had a spare room to rent 
to a lodger. 

And now, farewell. Write to me, girls, any time, of your plans, and 
let me help you, too, whenever I can. Onour next page there will be 
some good Christmas-gift ideas, costing very little money. 

Yours for success, DOLLY. 














JAPROSE 


THE 


BUBBLE-BATH 
SOAP | 


Take a handful of ordinary 
Soap lather. It feels greasy. 
It is made from animal fats. 
See the whitish streaks in the 
lather. 


Take a handful of bubbly 
Jap Rose lather.- There’s mil- 
lions and millions of bubbles, 
but not one spot of grease to 
see or feel. It is made from 
transparent vegetable oils. It 
all dissolves. It loosens dirt and 
washes away with the dirt. No 
Jap Rose bubble lather can re- 
main in the pores, because the 
lather is all bubbles—no grease. 


It’s complexion suicide to use 
ordinary soap on your delicate 
skin. Stop doing it. Start using 
this soap—that washes entirely 
away. You will see the im- 
provement every day after you 
start to 


‘*Give Nature a Chance’”’ 
with 


JAP ROSE 


‘*The Bubble Bath Soap”’ 
Made by Kirk 


Special Trial Offer ye, wit tent 


fifty-piece puzzle 
and sample cake of Jap Rose Soap for the 
name of your dealer and ten cents in stamps. 


James S. Kirk & Co. 
360 N. Water Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A Department of Four Pages of Handiwork in Arts and Crafts for the Home-Worker 

















Very Nice to Hold Flowers is the Basket on the 
Left, Which Contains a Tin for Water 


The Artistic Jardiniére on the Right May Also 
Serve the Purpose of a Scrap-Basket 














A Basket Which Flares Will be Found 


Serviceable for Large Pieces of Sewing What Can be Prettier for a Nut-Bowl Than 


a Stout, Shallow Basket With Handles? 
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Baskets You Can Make 
for Christmas 


By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 
Just the Thing for Calling Cards! 


ASKET-MAKING is one of the most practical of the smaller arts, and the interest in And it is Much Easier to Keep 
it has become almost universal. Heretofore the basket has been more or less Clean Than a Metal Tray 
restricted in its usefulness, but the illustrations on this page offer several new suggestions. 
Not many implements are necessary for this work; these and the materials for weaving 
are comparatively inexpensive, and may usually be purchased at the shops. The baskets 
illustrated were selected from the collections of Mrs. A. Raventos, Mrs. Una Nixson 
Hopkins, Mr. Victor Marsh and Mr. Harold Parker. Mrs. Hopkins will answer any 

inquiries about this work if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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When One’s House is Alone a 
Letter-Basket is Most Handy 
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Filled With Bonbons This FR > Bt ee 
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Little Basket Makes a - . ‘ . 
Dainty Party Favor I 
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The Base of This Lamp is Made Vines Will Grow Admirably Fruit Blossoms May be Most ; DOME Same Hew Hans 
Out of a Flower-Basket and in a Gourd Covered With Artistically Arranged in a Umbrete-end—the Base & 
Weighted to Prevent Tipping Basket-Work Hanging Basket Heavily Weighted 


























A Tea-Tray of Basket-Work is Light and Serviceable and A Tiny Indian Basket in Which to Hide the Unsightly Ink- 
the Handles Make it Easy to Carry About Bottle Makes a Suitable Gift for a Man’s Desk 

This Woodsy-Brown Basket is Particularly Appropri- 

ate for Serving Fruit. Filled With Oranges and Green 

Leaves it Makes the Prettiest Sort of a Picture 








Liquids May be Kept Hot or Cold for 
Several Hours in This Caddy. It is a Most 
Useful Thing to Have in the Sick-Room 


Split Bamboo Makes a Durable Receptacle 
for Small Logs of Wood, and the Basket 
Looks Attractive Near the Fireplace 

















Designs by Ekin Wall 
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Some Attractive Lamps and Shades 


For the Living-Room, Bedroom ox Library 


ick 
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library are shown above. 


FSIGNS for lamps and shades suitable for a living-room, bedroom or 


In every instance but one the base of the lamp 


is formed from a pottery jar with an oil burner set on the top. Any burner 
may be used provided it is not a center draft. 
in sizes large enough for lamps range in price from three to six dollars. 
Excepting the Japanese Geisha and the basket shades, all are made of linen, 
cretonne or any material of translucent quality, stretched over wire frames. 


Pieces of unglazed pottery 





























HE shade shown above is 

the simplest of all to make 
and is effectively unconventional. 
In this treatment, material of a 
lighter quality than the others 
should be used, for the reason 
that the folds in heavier material 
would be apt to deaden the light. 
The material is cut into one con- 
tinuous strip as wide as the shade 
is deep, allowing a half inch top 
and bottom for a seam, and once 
and a half the circumference of 
the lower part of the frame in 
length. It is then shirred on to 
a tape or string both at the top and 
bottom, attached to the frame, 
and the fullness graduated. 











HE shade on the left is 

of écru linen, embroidered 
in cotton floss. The colors are 
soft gray-green, dull yellow, 
orange and old blue. The two 
bands of eyelet-work carried 
around the sides are effective 
when the lamp is lighted. 



































N INDIAN jar is used in 
the lamp on the right and 
the Indian idea is carried out in 
the shade. The material used 
is a cotton print, or the design 
might be stenciled or embroid- 
ered on any of the simple plain 
cotton materials. 
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HE shade shown on the left is stenciled on plain linen and 
finished with a dull galloon. The frame is first wound 


We want to hear from 
at least one woman of 
good taste in every 
neighborhood 


Let Us Help You Plan 
Artistic Decorations 


To everyone who is planning the redeco- 
ration of the walls of their home who 
wants to be sure of getting the most stylish 
and harmonious effects possible— we offe: 
the free services of our staff of experi 
decorators, the only requirement being 
that Alabastine shall be the medium used. 
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Decorative Color Plan Sent on Application 


Send for our free booklet showing a large 
number of artistic cut stencil designs. With 
it we include an expert color scheme and 
| a reproduction in colors, of four charming 
fresco frieze stencils. We will explain to 
you how you can have the use of a 
certain number of these stencils, absolutely 
free. Please enclose 4 cents for postage. 


Beautiful Colors 
Ready to Use 


Alabastine comes in a variety of beau- 
tiful colors—all the soft velvety shades 
that are the vogue. 





You can choose the exact tint you 
wish. There is no experimenting and 
mixing of colors to get the shade desired 
—no guess work that results in an “off 
color” to ruin the harmony of your home. 
Alabastine insures perfect results — per- 
petual satisfaction. 


There is only enough Alabastine made 
to cover a small percentage of American 
homes. So we want to have it used where 
its extraordinary merits and beauty will 
be appreciated by women of refinement. 


— 


Alabastine 


‘The Sanitary Wall Coating 








is made of pure powdered alabaster. 
Simply mixed with cold water it is ready 
to apply to your walls—making a beautiful, 
durable finish—a part of the wall itself. 











with narrow strips of white muslin and a paper or cardboard 
pattern is then taken of the exact size of one of the sections. 
The pattern is now laid on the material and six sections are 
dotted on with a pencil or crayon. In cutting the sections 
at least a quarter of an inch should be left outside the dotted 
line for seams. At this point the sections should be stenciled, 
great care being taken that the design is placed exactly in the 
same position on each. The sections should then be adjusted 
to the frame inside out and basted, finally removing the whole 
set and sewing the sections together on the machine along the 
basted lines. The seams are now turned open and pressed 
flat, the cover turned right side out and readjusted to the wire 
frame. In this way there is no danger of a misfit. 

















Alabastine does not fade, rub and flake 
off, or mar with the slightest touch. It 
cuts your decorating bills in half. Redec- 
| orating simply means to apply another coat. 
| There are none of the unpleasant fea- 
tures of kalsomine—no wall washing — 
once the wall is properly prepared and 
Alabastine used. No mixing with offensive, 
unsanitary glue. 


Alabastine Over Wall Paper 
Old soiled wall paper that is solid on 

















the wall may be tinted with Alabastine. 























N THE diagram on the right a circular piece of chintz falls 

loosely over a wire frame. Many of the shops will order 
special sizes of frames at a slight extra charge, or you may take 
your measurements to a lamp-shade store or a wire-worker’s 
shop; any florist will refer you to the latter. The material is 
cut to a perfect circle, omitting the segment, to allow for the 
downward slope of the frame. This mantle is held in place by 
a collar of a wide white braid bound around the neck of the 
frame. No other fastening is necessary, as the material is left 
to fall loosely on the frame, giving the effect of a shaped ruffle 
at the bottom. This idea for a lamp-shade lends itself to a 
number of original treatments: plain linen with lace insertions, 
patterns of various sorts stenciled or embroidered, and cretonnes 
and prints of all kinds. 


Good results will follow even in cover- 























ing figured paper where the 
patterns are not raised or 
where aniline dyes are not 
used in colors. 


Alabastine is carefully 
packed in sealed packages. It 
sells for 55 cents for any of 
the 16 tints. 50 cents for pure 
brilliant white. 





For sale at the best dealers. 


Alabastine Company 


519 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dept. 328-105 Water St., New York City 
(a) 
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Home-Made Screens 
as Christmas Gifts 


By Nellie MacDonald 











Height, 5 feet; 
width of panel, 1 
foot 6 inches; 
frame, Linch by 6 
inches. 


Height, 5 feet; 
width of panel, 2 
feet; frame, linch 
by 6 inches. 





** Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


IVING-ROOM screen of hardwood stained 
gray and covered in natural-colored crash. 
The border, which goes around each panel, may 
be made by a block-print or stenciled. Cost $4. 


OB ghsbr a etl screen of oak. Each panel 
dividedby strips of wood, inclosing design H Ve Fl Lo k 
in greens and blues on a gray-green linen. OW our oors 0 


Lower part of dark-blue canvas. Cost $6. 














After Long Use 


EDROOM 





IVING-ROOM 
screen with SCHheen 101 r 
design of weathered oak. That’s the rea/ test of Floor Finish. 
hol yhocks Covering of brown ELASTICA stands this test. 
stenciled: or Arras cloth, which . rae < ee 


be covered 
with cretonne. 
Frame of 
white enamel. 
Cost $4.75. 


Height, 5 feet; 
panel, 1 foot 6 
inches; frame, 1 

) inch by4 inches. 


design is tiger- 
lilies in yellow, 
orange and green 
with a touch of 
black. Cost $5. 


Height, 4 feet 9 


original beauty — its smoothness and lus- 
tre—right through the hardest daily use. 


The secret is in our special treatment 
and ageing of the oil. 


It is the mastery of the oil that has 
inches; widthof panel, enabled us, after forty years of varnish 
1 foot 6inches; frame, d ; ‘ 

‘nick by Face. , making experience, to produce a var- 
nish that remains tough and elastic, 
when it is dry on the floor. 

It is the lack of this oil perfection 
that causes ordinary varnishes to become 
brittle in a short time. 














Height, 4 feet 8 inches; Height, 5 feet 6 inches; 
width of panel, 1 foot 6 width of panel, 1 foot 6 
inches; frame, 1 inch by inches; frame 1% inches 
6 inches. by Linch by 4 inches. 








A year ago ten pieces of glass were 
coated with ten different brands of floor 


finish, one of which was ELASTICA. 























The coats of these pieces of glass 
el have just been tested with a pen knife. 
; One coat after another cracked in every 
direction, and flew to pieces. Nine 
coats were thus destroyed. 
CREEN for a library, which may be covered in dull-red burlap or HREE-PANEL Screen of dark blue-green craftsman canvas. The The tenth was the piece coated with 
canvas. The design may be worked in raffia, or stenciled in dark decoration may be either stenciled on a heavy tan linen or of ELASTICA The knife blade was 
redandblack. The frame may be of cedar with dark stain, or mahog- cretonne, with a bold design in orange, red and dull green. Cost, ‘pasa E _ . : 
any, which makes it, of course, more expensive. Cost $5. with frame of Flemish oak, $8. slipped under the finish _and it was 
| | raised up clean and whole like a ribbon. 
Height, 5 feet; Height, 5 feet 6 TRADE 
width of panel, 1 foot inches; widthofpanel, 
6 inches; frame, 1 2 feet; frame, 1% 
inch by 3 inches. inches by 3 inches. 
MARK. 


6 me SA 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
Label. All others are imitations. 


FLOOR FINISH 


alone, of all these ten floor finishes, 
| had retained its original E/asticity and 
HREE-PANEL bedroom screen cov- | Toughness. 

covered with jasper. Wreaths may ered with gray-blue linen. Stencil > Sa fa : he 

| be stenciled or cut from cretonne. in blue, greens and yellow. Frame of ELASTICA does not turn white 
| White-enameled frame. Cost $4.50. cream-white enamel. Cost $4. | under water. 

















EDROOM screen of three panels, 





Here at last is the floor finish that is 
| heel-proof and water-proof. 








that— you who know the endless re- 
finishing necessary of a waxed floor. 


rT . 9” 
| Beware of the Word “Elastic 
| Get ELASTICA at your dealer’s. Be sure 
| itis ELASTICA. 

Beware of the word ‘‘ Elastic’’ as a name 
for floor finish. It is an attempt to profit 


Height, 5feet; width Height, 5 feet 6 inches; — =| 3 ae. 
of panel,2 feet; frame, width of panel, 1 foot Ginches; 5 et ; Here at last is the floor finish that 
3 by 9 by 1% inches. ame, 1 inch by 4 inches. a . Th: 
pan eae ao De ne I eee 8 needs no care, no attention. ‘Think of 





















4 | by the popularity which our finish has acquired 
OUR-PANEL porch screen of fine mat- | everywhere owing to its durability and lasting 

INING-ROOM screen of yellow grass-cloth, ting, with Japanese design of butterfly beauty. ‘There are many imitations. 
with stenciled design in yellow, orange and | stenciled in yellow, orange and black. Frame If your dealer cannot supply you with 
brown. Frame of weathered oak. Cost $8.75. ' of yellow pine painted black. Cost $4. ELASTICA Floor Finish, write us, and we 





will ship it to you, express prepaid. 

Send us your dealer’s name and write for 
our free book, ‘‘ The Right and Wrong Finish 
for Floors.”" 

We will also send you a piece of paper coated 
with ELASTICA which you can crumple in 
your hand without cracking the coating, or 









Height, 5 feet; 
width of panel, 1 foot 
1 Height, 5 feet; width of panel, 1 foot 
6 inches; frame, linch by 3 inches, 


6 inches; frame, 


inch by 3 inches. 





- ‘HIS four-panel 
screen is appropri- 
ate for a bedroom or 
upstairs sitting-room. 
The frame maybe made 
of light wood finished 
in white enamel. 
The cover may be of 
gay-flowered cretonne 
or stenciled or em- 
broidered denim. The 
predominating colors 
are blue and green on 
a deep cream back- 
ground. Cost 34. 


soak in water without turning it white. ‘This 
proves that it is elastic and waterproof. 

Address Standard Varnish Works, Dept. 1, 
29 Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour 
Avenue, Chicago; or International Varnish Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Elastica Floor Finish is made only by the 


Varnisit Works 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 

















CREEN of three panels. Craftsman 
/ design stenciled on Russian crash. 
e Frame of weathered birch. Cost $s. 
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T DOES not often happen 
in art work of such different 
kinds as cut-leather work and 
stenciling that practically the 
sametoolsandthesame designs 
can be used. Buta cardboard 
pattern may be cut for stencil- 
ing in the same way in which 
the traced pattern is used to 
cut the leather. 

Draw the rough design on 
Manila paper, place tracing- 
paper over it, secure by thumb- 
tacks and make the finished 
drawing with e2 soft pencil. 
If the design is reversible 
place the traced side next to 
the suéde. Otherwise, draw 
the design on the opposite side 
of the transparent paper. 
Using the back of the knife- 
blade, rub each line, and 
holding the paper firmly with 
the left hand, remove one or 
two tacks to inspect results, 
being careful not to move the 
tracing. When all parts are 
perfectly distinct remove the 
tracing and preserve the out- 
lines with a fine pen and India 
ink very lightly applied. 

Place a piece of glass under 
the skin and go all over the 
design, starting each opening 
with the knife, finishing the 
cutting with the scissors. 

Apply the back of velvet or 
satin to the leather with tube 
glue after the design is cut. 






Narcissus Opera-Bag De- 
sign, Carried Out in Gray 
Chiffon Silk and Suede 
With Steel Beads 





Shown Above is a Copenhagen- 


Blue Suede Glove-Case. Storks 
in Black Velvet and Pearl-Gray 
Satin; Bills and Feet Salmon-Pink 


The Horse-Chestnut Design of 
This Cushion is Done in Green 
Suede Appliquéd to Gray Pebble 
Cloth With Gold Thread 


Upright Piano Scarf or Library Table Runner of Tan- 
Colored Suéde. Design of Egyptian Lotus Buds Backed 
With Orange Satin, Stems With Brown Velvet 


Christmas Gifts in Cut Leather 


By Carolyn McCracken 





























A Library Table Mat for a Reading Lamp. Design in 
Pale Old-Blue Suéde. Backed With Blue-Green 
Miroir Velvet. Size, Fourteen Inches in Diameter 





Chinese Conventionalized Butterfly for Belt 
Design Developed in Pale-Gray Suede and 
Darker Gray Panne Velvet 


Blue-Green Skin. Dragon’s Scales Cut Showing Pale-Green 
Wings, etc., Blue Japanese Water-Color and Luster 


Velvet. 
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11200 

Peacock Feather and 
Blue Suede in Gray 
Book-Cover Openings 


14200 


Suéde Bag in Two Shades of 


Tan. Bead Outlining 


Seal-Brown Suede 
Candle-Shade With 
Salmon-Pink Ra- 
dium Silk Lining 


HE tools required for the 
execution of cut-leather 
work present little or no hin- 
drance to the determined 
worker. A very sharp knife 
and embroidery scissors, a 
drawing board, ‘‘T’’ square, 
compass, tracing-paper and 
thumb-tacks (the last five 
articles obtainable in any art 
or department store for $1.50) 
are the essential accompani- 
ments to this work. 

Suéde calfskin has been 
used in making all articles 
shown on this page, with the 
exception of the library table 
mat, whichis pebbled. Suéde 
calf is more expensive than 
sheep, but proportionately 
more satisfactory. According 
to quality its cost varies from 
twenty-five cents to forty cents 
a square foot, and this grade 
of skin is perfect throughout, 
while in the sheep, costing 
from twelve to fifteen cents, 
one finds many undesirable 
portions. 

Miroir velvet and satin, or 
a contrasting color of suéde, 
are the best materials with 
which to back the cut-out 
designs. 





Transfer patterns for the two numbered designs on this pag 
post-jree, for ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


e (both included under the one number) can be supplied, 
the number, and inclosing the 























HE highest breeding 

and greatest personal 

refinement must 
count for naught in social 
correspondence, unless the 
medium of expression be of 
such character as to conform 
to the usage everywhere 
recognized as correct. 


White & Wyckoff’s 























furnishes a means of written 
intercourse, the use of which 
is not only a social distinc- 
tion and a positive assurance 
of good form in every ex- 
change of thought by the 
written word, but an un- 
usual satisfaction in the 
uncommonly good quality 
of the paper itself. 








‘There is a size and shape 
of paper and envelope to 
answer the varied require- 
ments of all occasions—a 
surface finish to please every 
hand—an ample range of 
individual preference within 
the rigid boundaries set by 
social authority. 


The maximum of Quantity is 
contained in every box while in 
every sheet, to guarantee its 


Quality, has been 

impressed this Wew 

water mark: AUVTOCRAT 
Sold wherever Good Stationery ts Sold 


Let us have your name and ad- 
dress so we may send our 


Free *furcsz:' Samples 


of White & Wyckoft’s Autocrat 
Linen in correct sizes and finish 
of paper and envelopes, so you 
may select what best pleases you 
to order through your dealer. If 
he will not supply you, we will. 
We should appreciate having 
your dealer’s name when you 
send for the Portfolio. 


We will also send you with 
these Free Samples, our Free 
Booklet, ‘‘ The Yea and Nay of 
Correspondence Etiquette,’’ an 
authoritative book of reference of 
correct usage in everything re- 
lating to social correspondence 
and the use of visiting cards. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 


501 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


















































FRESH FROM THE PARIS SHOPS 


A Department of Five Pages by Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs by Du Guy 




















SIMPLE stock and jabot 

of white barred linen is 
shown on the right. The 
first stock below is of barred 
Brussels net bound with white 
lawn, while the second one 
is of linen and Irish lace. 














HIS white lawn tie is laid in soft folds and fin- 
ished with a hemstitched edge of deep blue linen. 




















HIS blouse is 

of linen, having 
the bow, buttons and 
frill edged with 
striped linen. The 
stock on the central 
figure above is also 
of linen with atucked 
frill caught with a 
cross-knot. 


r THE charming stock above the Irish lace forms 
a turnover collar and is edged with tiny plaited 
frills of batiste, which are repeated below the lace 
on the jabot. On the right is a coat collar-and-cuff 
set of pale-colored linen embroidered in dots and 
fleurs-de-lis with white mercerized floss. 





MBROIDERED bands, at- 

tractively shaped, give a 
new touch to the collar-and- 
cuff set shown below. The cuff 
is chiefly a frill falling over 
the hand with the embroidered 
band tacked over it. In the 
collar the frill forms a ruch- 
ing. The stock in the middle 
of the page below is of blue 
and white linen, joined with 
hemstitching, with the bow 
trimmed with balls. 









COLLARof white linen and lace with an inner 
collar of tan linen embroidered in white. 

















Collars 
Ties and 


Cravats 











TIE of Irish lace, edged with lawn, having the ends finished 
with lace roses and balls to be worn at the base of the collar. 


























HITE linen embroidered in Delft blue is 
used for this collar for tailor-made dresses. 








NOVEL tie of white linen 

is shown onthe left; tobe 
fastened a few inches below 
the collar. The stock below, 
which is suitable for a silk 
blouse, is of silver braid 
trimmed with tassels. 


ATISTE show- 

ing rings and a 
broken stripe of blue 
is used for this blouse. 
It is made without 
tucks with the excep- 
tion of one at each 
shoulder, and is fin- 
ished with a double 
jabot edged with the 
color, and with plain 
frills at the top of the 
collar and at the base 
of the cuffs. 








ORMANDY lace edging and the sheerest of 

handkerchief linen are used in this stock, which 
can be made easily by even an inexperienced needle- 
woman. An unusual feature is the lower frill, 
which is cut in butterfly points. The edge of the 
linen should be rolled and the lace whipped to it. 





DAINTY white collar-and- 

cuff set is pictured just be- 
low. Fine linen, embroidered 
by hand and trimmed with 
baby Irish lace, is used for it, 
completed by knife-plaited, 
hemstitched frills. In many 
of the collars, as in the one 
shown, the frill is placed at the 
base of the collar and worn with- 
out a ruching or with one if it 
is becoming. The cuffs have a 
deeper frill to match, and fall 
over the hands. 
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No. 15—The Best Suit Value Ever Offered. 
Made of finest all-woo!l broadcloth; faultlessly 
tailored; 48-inch coat style; handsome plaited 
skirt model; jet button trimming. Colors: 
black, blue, brown or green. Blue and black 
garments with gray; brown and green with 
self-colored satin lining. Bust, 32 to 44; waist 
bands, 23 to 28; lengths, 38 to 43. 


Very Special, . $12.50 


——_ ——) 




















HIS jabot and the one on the ABOT of Brussels net edged with 


right are rather large, one being Valenciennes lace, showing dif- 
of Valenciennes lace and the other of ferent arrangements on each side, 


écru net trimmed with black ribbon. wi aa with a band of lace through the center. 


Ribbons 


Ruffles 


and 
Ruches 


RUCHE of plaited net with (Jane ruche with a corded 
a colored edge and a tucked edge, and a lawn frill headed 
band edged with a ruffle. with insertion run with velvet. 









































LET US MAKE YOUR 
SHOPPING A PLEASURE 
—NOT A TASK 


Every woman ought to know that there is a 
place where she can shop with perfect safety, 
where every dollar spent will bring a liberal 
dollar’s value, where every article is guaran- 
teed until it has outlived its usefulness and is 
discarded by the wearer. 





Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise of the highest standard are here 
for the exclusive use of women shoppers all 
over the country—women that demand the 
best — women of discriminating taste, of culture 
and refinement. The choicest, newest, most 
| attractive and most charming novelties that 
Fashion ever created, are presented for your 
critical selection in 


The Book of a Thousand Fashions 
Our Style Encyclopedia 








ERE is a tie, which a girl 
could make herself, of 
striped silk ribbon finished by 
stuffed balls, also of the ribbon. 


at the widest possible range of prices to ac- 
commodate every purse. Our Departments 
comprise : 





Ladies’ Department 














‘ - : : Belts Furs Petticoats 
NEW tie of satin ribbon Crivauaiiens Ginves Phimes 
° ravanettes loves n 
Below the knot the ribbon runs with rather long ends, com- Coats, cloth Hats Skirts 
crosswise instead of lengthwise. pleted with tiny unstuffed balls. Coats, fur Hat Shapes — Stoles 
Combs Jewelry Suits 
Dresses Kimonos Sweaters 
Fancy Feathers Marabouts Waists 


LOWERS made of satin 


ribbon give a pretty con- 


Ornaments 


Misses’ Department 


trast to this tulle ruche of pale can P poche Poe 
. : hie resses ewelry Sulls 
amethyst chiffon. Furs Millinery Sweaters 


Girls’ and Children’s Department 
Coats Gloves Hoods 
Dresses Hats Sweaters 

This beautiful style encyclopedia, the most 
artistic and elaborate book of fashions pub- 
lished, is yours for the mere asking —free. A 
copy is waiting for you. Among the intensely 
interesting features we mention the cover illus- 
tration, ‘‘The Autumn Girl,’’ drawn by 
Eugene Carrol Kelly. 





May Manton’s fashion article on ‘‘Women 


| and Clothes.’’ 
| 








BAND of ribbon for the hair with a bow at one 
fi side is shown above. Below is a clever suggestion 
for lingerie, or for a sheer dress for a little child. 


Mrs. Garland’s instructive exposé on ‘‘ The 


Art of Becoming Dress. 


Write Today— NOW -~— before you forget it. 
Ask for Fashion Book No, 218. 
















































| PHILIPSBORN 
| The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. Adams Street Chicago 
HIS stock, which is made of ey 
_ rather broad ribbon, is laid in 
soft folds and fastened in the back. CS = “eae = 
The ornamental jabot is also made 8 ‘ HILIPS’ ORN 
HE black and white stock and of the full width of the broad ribbon, SP Jooren Gaament HOUSE 
jabot above are made of ribbon slit in three, hemmed and then 197 ADAMS St ‘ 
and net with a buckle covered with knotted attractively, each end being 
the satin. A novelty to be worn at finished with fringe of double silk 
the top of the collar is the linen tie tassels. With a silk waist of the 
. f 
completed with a ruche, and a bow same color this would make a pretty | \ 
which is worn at the left side. neck arrangement. | 
} 
Y 6 
LASTIC is cleverly N THE left is a collar- zz “ad 
used at the sides to ornament of ribbon ' rerun ‘ at 
shape the ribbon girdles 





run at intervals with 


above and on the right. studded bars of metal. 







































































ET blouse with 

square dots em- 
broidered in gold, hav- 
ing a collar to match. 
The girdle of satin, 
which is worn with it, 
has long ends finished 
with cord and balls, and 
fastens in the back. 





Belts 


Buckles 


and 
Sashes 












































HE first of thegroup 

of three belts above 
is of soft suéde trimmed 
with braid; the second is 
of a gray-silver tone with 
a buckle with hanging 
metal tassels, while the 
last is of gold tissue 
with a gold butterfly. 














Sl 











th 
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6<“ : 
Merode’’ 


(Hand Finished) 


Underwear 


For Women and Children. 


‘* Merode’’ Underwear equals 
any Tailor Made or’ Custom 
Made garment in fit. It has 
the unique distinction of being 
the choice of fashionable 
Modistes. Gowns are molded 
to the form over this perfect 
fitting product. 


‘‘Merode’’ Union Suits are 
worth more than ordinary con- 
sideration. Every garment is 
critically inspected and must 
conform to the highest stand- 
ards of excellence. Every 
Union Suit is turned out as 
though for special order. Uni- 
form in cut, finish, and shape. 
Every garment is hygienically 
treated, thoroughly steamed, 
and rendered non-shrinkable. 


‘‘Merode’’ Underwear ap- 
peals to the eye. Its comeli- 
ness is noticeable and its finish 
superior in every way. Well 
worth double the ordinary 
selling price. The range of 
shapes, fabrics, and styles in 
this Brand embraces every 


known want. Vests, Drawers, 








UST above is a washable | Tights, Corset Covers, and 

belt of white cord fast- 
ened with loops of braid and 
brass buttons. Thetwoabove, 
in the center, are of silk 
elastic, the upper one in 
delicate colors, and the lower 
one in blue and gold. 














ARK green chamois Be Pe ; 
leather with cords run | Union Suits in 
through the center is used for 


the belt above, fastened with | | ° 

a plain buckle. Below is a | Cotton — Lisle 
girdle of soft, black corded | Merino —Wool 
Silk and Lisle 


ribbon having sash ends fin- 
ished with silk tassels. 













ATIN ribbon and braid 
form this girdle with the 
attractive little handkerchief 
bag. A new feature is the 
shirring at the sides which is 
done on elastic. The crocheted 
belt below is of gray silk, with 
fringe ends strung with gold 
beads at the closing. 











Silk and Wool 


in regular and extra sizes. 


A specially selected list of 
Union Suits for your con- 
sideration : 





Extra 

Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 

No. Color Description Price 640/44 3/640/44 
552 White, Light weight 

finest combed cotton . 50 .65 1.00 1.25 


505 Cream, Med. weight 
finest combed cotton 50.65 1.00 1.25 


1464 White, Heavy weight 


fleeced combed cotton . 50 65 1.00 1.25 
658 White and Silver, 
Heavy weight merino, 

Se WOOL «se ss 75 1.00 1.35 1.65 
| ay ‘ 
| 566 White, Med. weiglit 

merino, 50% wool. . . 85 1.00 1.65 2.00 


672 White and Silver 
Winter weight merino 


75% wool . ee tk 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 

562 White, Light weight 
merino, 50% wool. . . 85 1.00 1.35 1.65 

| 513 White, Light weight 
silk and wool, 25% silk 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 

618 White, Med. weight 
silk and wool, 25% silk . 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 


140 White and Silver 
Heavy weight merino 
85% wool . ; 
674 White, Heavy weight 
: a 


ik 1.f 0 3.00 3.50 


Children’s Drawe 


2662 White, Heavy veight ftleeced 
auton. . b* a eee 5 45 
264U White, Heavy weight fleeced 
otton, Union Suits, al ‘ : 
2666 White and Natural Winter 
weight merino, 60% wool . 
270 U White and Natural Winter 
a fe weight merino, 6 woo U1 
BOVE is a new and ROWN leather is Suits, all size 


attractive girdle 
and sash of moiré with 
the side portions run 
with elastic, giving a 
pretty shirred effect. 
The long ends—which 
are placed at the side- 
back—are caught with 
a fancy metal buckle. 
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OANA 


used for the first 
belt——-in the group on 
the left—-laid in plaits 
and trimmed with 
leather-covered buttons. 
The second is of green 
leather, braided, and the 
third of gold tissue with 
ornamental buckles. 


Lord & Taylor 


I] hol sal Dis tributors 


New dork 
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Copyrighted 1909, Fownes Brothers & Co. 


Glove satisfaction 
is within your grasp, 
—not once or “now 
and then; but always, 
— when you specify 


Bowne 


GLOVES 


Your pleasure in wearing gloves 
which are the standard of style 
in nearly every civilized country 
is increased by the luxury of 
their perfect fit and the economy 
of their durability. 





You need not experiment;— 
Fownes gloves cost no more 
than others and they have satis- 
fied the most particular people 
for one and a third centuries. 


All styles, lengths, shades, 
at all good dealers. Never 
sold under any other name 
than Fownes. 
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THIS SUPERIOR 


BURNT WOOD 
snr €O OO 


Book of 2000 Designs, All 
Delivered to Your Door 

Any dealer charges $3.50 for the outfit alone. We send 
you an unusually high grade platinum point, imported red 


rubber bulb, metal union cork, benzine bottle, nickel cap 
Spirit lamp, two feet rubber tubing, cork handle, bottle of 
art gloss—all packed in a beautifully designed, large 
wood box with three designed pieces for practice work; 
also 25 page book of instructions how to become adept in 
pyrography in a few days only. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


FREE 


Tothose who send us an order at once we will send free these 
2 ceed a knives <3 carving burnt wood into relief, thus 
adding new beauty to a fine art. 

Thousands will make BIG MONEY 
this year selling carved burnt wood pieces made at home 
in spare time. We want to start you. 

FREE CATALOG to Byecqneahere who wish to Save 
Money on Pyrographic Supplies. Send a postal for our 
new 1910 catalog illustrating 2000 select and original de- 
signs suitable for pyrographic decoration, and our celebrated 
outfits, burners, etc. Our wood pieces are made of highest 
grade three ply ivory white bass-wood. You will save 50% by 
dealing with us. 


F. F. RICK & CO., Manufacturers, No. 507 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“KANT-PRES” ost 


The new, curved Cor- 

set Clasp. From waist 

to top, shaped like a 

ag “dart.” Prevents cor- 
set pressing injurious- 

yY ly and uncomfortably 
upon diaphragm and bust. 
You need it in your cor 
set. Cut away the old 
style clasp in your cor- 
set and substitute the 


“KANT-PRES” 
































\ Eliminates all danger 

‘I of Cancer and other 
\ Corset Evils. Can't 
Can't Break. 


Rust. Any 
Ready to sew 
1 any corset. At 
j your dealers’ 25c, 
or, postpaid, from 
“*Kant-Pres’”’ Korset Klasp & Korset Co. 
735 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“*Kant-Pres”’ Corsets. Shapesfor Every Figure. $1.50, Postpaid, 































100 Engraved Wedding 5 00 
Announcements for e 
Delivery charges prepaid. Samples on request. 
Highest quality only. Absolutely correct forms. 
Unrivaled service and faultless styles of engraving. 
School Stationery a Specialty. Monogram Stationery, 
Calling Cards and Engraving of all kinds for social functions. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. 
Established 1899. The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


























N THE right is one of 

the simplest as well 
as the prettiest of the flat 
collars. It is of white 
linén embroidered in pale 
blue and is worn with a 
double jabot of Irish lace.” 
This jabot would also look 
well if worn with an Irish 
collar. The handkerchief 
below is of sheer linen, 
daintily embroidered in a 
conventional design and 
irregular dots. 











Trinkets 
and 


Trifles 
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SILVER - STUDDED 

hatpin in a novel bee 
design is shown above, 
while the hatpin on the 
other side of the page is of 
twisted braid with a large 
imitation pearl set in the 
center. These pins may 
be worn with either plain 
or dressy hats. A row of 
dots embroidered in 
lavender give a pretty bit 
of color to the hemstitched 
handkerchief below. 
































ERE isareal novelty 

a white satin tie which 
is buckled on over the 
collar of the dress. 


base of the collar, 


"THIS soft chiffon scarf is to be 

thrown over the shoulders, 
It has square dots embroidered in 
color and the edges are trimmed 
with chenille fringe. 


DELICATE collar- 

and-cuff set is shown 
on the right, embroidered 
in color with butterflies, 
and with the edge of a 
deeper shade of the same 
color. Illustrated below 
is anewscarf of silver net 
edged with silver fringe 
and a band of fur. 


















"THE bandeau above is of sil- 
ver ribbon and three rows of 
pink beads prettily twisted and 


shaped to encircle the head. 
The first belt below is of twine 
fitted with watch and coin pocket, 
and the second is of green 
chamois run with black ribbon. 


& fee > 4 be 
bbe Pacauedit aa tdea cece caring er er ROE 
itl 0} }90 70 enh dds vedenen) gd vecdnada aM ‘ 
: th 





HOWN above is a pretty 
little embroidered tie with 
a bow, to be worn at the 

















CHARMING wreath 


elvet leaves 


of green \ 


entwined with green and 


silver gauze ribbon. 







ROWN 

leather is used for the 
bag above, which is fitted 
with powder-puff, mirror 
and cardcase, and com- 
pleted with a handle of 
silk cord. The chemi- 
sette below is of Brussels 
net with a bosom frill 
edged with lace. 


















chamois 





ys j j ‘ \ 

/ The most important 
thing on a woman's 
ot} skirt, 


' ‘ 


Put It On! 


Whether you 
ready-to-wear, have them made, or 
make them yourself, don’t forget 
to apply skirt braid. 


buy your skirts 


In making your own skirts or in 
having them made, you’]] not over- 
look it; but in buying a ready-made 
skirt (which is not bound by the 
manufacturer on account of altera- 
tions) you may overlook it. 


Put on the Braid! 


the amount of 


No 
ready-made skirt is complete with- 
out braid. 


GOFF’S BRAID 


IS THE 


Best Made 


It determines 
wear your skirts will give. 














Established 
1872 
Full Weight 


” “Sold in 
ae .: This World” 


Say” 
é ses) = 2 
th > Mer: , Pwegy po 
OF 9 
We Left Loeurge Smith _ 2 ~ 
hay bert: Aas BOT ET © - % 
Lies Sah * This device is a patent of nobility 
Wh in sweets the social world over. It 
4 stands for Fresh, Sweet Purity. 






~~ 


CHOCOLATE DREAMS 


created in a hygienic Handshop where each delicious 
item is conserved individually. Made by a Special 
Smith Recipe. Dipped in almond-treated chocolate. 
Sent in metal carriers which protect the contents and 
preserve the chocolates both as to the sappiness of 
their hearts and the firmness of their coats. 


ND Quantity made is_ limited 
SE For a Box to exact demand. Package 
of 4 lbs. net, is dated with month, day and 
. our it leaves and bears my 
full weight. personal signature. Sent 
anywhere in U.S., charges prepaid, $5.00. 
» ‘ToForeign countries, charges prepaid, $7.00. 
When the lid (hinged) of the inner box of Smith's 
Chocolate Dreams is opened a full, rich aroma assails and deliglits. 
As the delicate shell of each piece is crushed in the mouth, a cooling 
cream, in combination with a luscious grape, a bit of choice 
pineapple, shreds of creamed cocoanut or perhaps a ripe cherry 
(with other surprises), allures the palate and appeases. 
Order Smith’s Chocolate Dreams and be absolutely protected 


in securing Fresh, Healthful Creams and a guadity that defie 
imitation. Retail Agencies throughout the U. 8. 


S M I T H Send $1.40 for one or $2.75 for two pounds full 
Qn 
Entitles 


et weight. 
PAYS FOR Join the Dream Club, dues $60 a year. 

ou to a 2-lb. box of Smith’s Chocolate Dreams 

CARRIAGE Leeder sosrth two weeks fora yeartoany address. 

Send Post Office, Express Order or cash to America's Distribu- 

tion Center: J. GEORGE SMITH, Sweetmaker, Depart- 

ment B, Motor Alley, St. Paul (Twin Cities), Minnesota. 


How To Sing Correctly 


Ten Lessons In Book Form 
By the World's Greatest Tenor, Enrico 


CARUSO 


and the World's Greatest Prima Donna, Luisa 


TETRAZZINI 


These great artists in this publication tell you how to use your 
voice correctly and give you all the fundamental rules, revealing 
to you the truths and secrets of theirart. Each lesson is presented 
in a manner clear and simple and the truths they expound are 
driven forcefully home. As an individual the cost of these lessons 
would be prohibitive. Only the large demand makes the low price 


possible. Sent complete postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE METROPOLITAN COMPANY 
Suite 1010, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 2% oz. 22-in. short stem 
fine human hair switch to match. If you find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switch free. Extra shacesa little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free t ty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, ¢t 
y Anna Ayers, Dept. 382 

17 Quincy St.,Chicago 


‘* Beyond 
Compare 
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If it’s in the 
Fabric we'll 


restore it. 





Life for Old Garments 


Look over your ward- 
robe—open the cedar chest 
—if anything is soiled, spot- 
ted or dingy, don’t discard 
it. A gown is perfectly 
good until it is worn out. 


Footer’s 
Dye Works 


is the greatest and best equipped 
Cleaning and Dyeing Works 
in America. 
Wrap up your soiled silks, 
satins, velvets, laces, suits—any- 



































Copyright 1909 Kabo Corset Co. 
TOUT figures can be 
reduced easily and 
comfortably. | [NTHE center above is 



































arogetinas: dpe gud genta thing to be cleaned or dyed— 
= a charming little jacket the left is of Japan- : > 
Every woman whose figure of white linen without ese silk with a panel front and send them to Footer’s by 
: sleeves or collar, trimmed of Persian silk under the mail or express. 
is too stout should read our «uh iaredaier aa shaped tabs, which are ‘ ; 
litle book ‘*How to reduce your hand-made lace; it may outlined with the Persian We have textile experts who 
‘ ' : be slipped ot “ra light trimming and narrow sou- “xe ine < , ros SOF GP's | 
figure.’’ It will be sent free on request. atadan dec hohe Wass, the pela eae all work and ‘‘if it’s in 
i yrevening eeeian. a a | the fabric we'll restore it 
Following the suggestions in this book dress. The slipper is of turndown collaris also — | : : e it. 

F “ : bronze prettily beaded, trimmed in the same way | We endeavor to undertake 
and wearing a Kabo Form Reducing ak th Hoven iit davebver vets +6 , Pager gg 
Corset will result in an improvement on the right—are of heavy match. This would be a ee ee en re 
in fi > th - be secured i cape kid to be slipped pretty idea for a separate without injury to fabric, finish 
in gure that cannot be secured 1n on and requiring no blouse of linen with the | and lustre 
any other way. clasps at the wrist. panel of embroidery. | x3 te 

ee . Write name and address on the pack- 

Kabo Corsets are fully guaranteed ; age. Prices for cleaning and dyeing 
they have no brass eyelets to rust submitted before proceeding with the 
and the steels will not break. pie Boog: 00° oe re 
Write for catalogue A and the little book. for free book — “passibilities of 
Cleaning and Dyeing’’—describing 





our methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, 
Dept. A, Cumberland, Md. 





Kabo Corset Company 


Chicago 





















































Trade Mark 











We are sole importers of these exquisite 
CRAPO Linens. ‘They come from Italy, and 
they are sold only in our stores, 

Good linens are a joy to the careful housekeeper. For home 
use nothing is more refined, comforting, economical. The 
texture, fineness, flexibility, adaptability, durability (and fast 
colors of the Dress Linens) are the most valuable attributes of 
CRAPO Linens. They will please you just as soon as you 








OK own 


WAAAY 
























begin to use then. In an experience of 50 years we have AYN WIN 

never found any linens in the world quite as good in all these Ms X y 

respects as the ‘CRAPO Linens. | Y AN \) ON ay 
The chief reasons why CRAPO Linens are best are: | a retina and pretty ELOW on the left a A iS AN y AS, 

because the flax is sun bleached on the grass before it is | designs for openwork 


woven; vegetable dyes are used to color the Dress Linens 
(positively no chemicals whatever); and these pure linen 


ob gssatenphoeyps ING, WOO 


stockings are shown in 











fabrics are always woven precisely the same, of unvarying those above, which are shown whichis particular- : vee As 
quality, in each line, with hand looms in one factory in delicate and lacy without sap ee ‘ a fa ne Jardiniere with Lining 
Italy. We import the entire product of that large factory. It are ey = ae Bric 1, as itiscaugn symphony in cut glass which in desi n 
produces CRA: QO J_inens only, and they are sold exclusively being over-elaborate. up on each side to form a A sym} y : sid 7 ‘ a 
by pe igeecg our trade mark. Be sure you get the genuine. The nightgown is in a fichu and is fastened and workmanship expresses in the highest 
you are replenishing your linen closet, remember aie paesehi sci + hnein : ; ee deer the glass workers art. 

CRA’ PO sheeting comes by the yard, and runs from 72 charmingly imple design, with ribbon bows having 1 gree - ate 
to 107 inches in width. A CRAPO towel (28” x 39”, fringe trimmed with ribbon run longends. A useful thing 
344”), for example, costing 80 cents will last for 30 years and | through long eyelets. is the traveling bag aw es u ass 
be softer and better than at the beginning. | Ch ‘ ieee NaineOnL: s ; ; 

If you are considering Dress Linens, shirt waists, laces, -hoose a sheer nainsook illustrated at the bottom is famous the world over for its rare per- 
embroideries, eo ee nenes 97 peneeaad use and run the tucks by of the page with nu- _— . aiteos Shes ae aliter at ou 
or adornment, the CRAPO goods will certainly interest you. ana: diniching shevedae ; Dag te , fection in quality, its individuality of pattern 

The price is moderate —the economy rather startling — the : 4 = ha merous pockets for and its crystalline clarity. 
effect satisfying. of the neck and the ruffles valuables or money, , ; 

Write Dept. 3 for t'lustrated catalogue, Sample dress of the sleeves with narrow fastened with snapclasps. ee pape Nasa fa nes ra nod “a 
linens for 6 cents postage. Valenciennes lace. This es a rade-ma engraved on s ge ie rf 

encic : es lace Itis attached to strong your dealer does not sell Hawkes C aa (* 
JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE — Wiiteed ane Oe ey tape which is worn around Glass, write for address of one who does, 
477 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 41st Street, New York in barred dimity. the waist under the skirt. T.G.H 
. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. , &, 














BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make 
adress or shirt waist immediately dis- 
covers how difficult itis toobtain a good 
titby the usual “trying on method” with 
herself forthe modelandalooking glass 
with which to see how it fits atthe back. 


‘‘Hall-Borchert Perfection 
Adjustable Dress Forms”’ 


[Hydegrade } 


f Linings > 








do away with all discomforts and disappoint EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress . A 
making at once easy and satisfactory. Thi offer a wider choice than ever before. 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 


sizes; also mace longer and shorter at the waist 
line; bust made higher or lower, and f “¢ 
or lowered to suit any desired skirt length 

is very easily ac isted, cannot get out of order 
and will last < “time. 

Write to-day for I/lustrated Booklet contain- 


Every quality, weave, color, and 
price —suited for every household, 
decorative or lining use. Silk’s 
superior for 














tug complete line of Dress Forms with price Garment Linings Kimonos 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Company sree Sat prameree. 
Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York en sey SO Sofa Pillows 
House Gowns Etc., Etc. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 


15c to 45c the Yard 
At lining counters everywhere 
LUFFY little aprons like the ~AFFETA is used for this very Be sure | ) ‘a e on the 
one above make pretty gifts, as {tractive little apron with the you see lyde. re Selvage 









Sizes and Prices 








9x6ft. $3.50 | kept clean and war- they are useful to wear when doing big pockets and small bib. The Ask to see new light weight satin { 
9x7% ft. 4.00} ra nted to wear. fancy work or cooking in a chaf- strings are of chiffon of the same A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York— Chicago 
9x9 ft ” 4.50 save Ss ane ee ing-dish. This one is of sheet color, with ruffles of the material Makers of Heatherbloom 

x10% ft. 5.00 ty at 





white dotted Swiss with bib and put on to the apron with a small 
rata aaa it wan shoulder-straps. and trimmed with on her o¢ RPSEIME. Flower . g Ee Announcements Ete. : 
satisfactory. fine tucks and Valenciennes lace organdy or a figured dimity would 100 in script lettering, including twe fl 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. insertion and edging. i] also be pretty for such an apron. e sets of e€ nse $00, Wig fo 
° . | amples. , z 

ORIENTAL IMPORTINGCO. 698 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia | | L____"_______J, L. OTT ENGRAVING is 1023 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pc 


used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 





9x12ft. 5.50 
9x15 ft. 6.50 































Soups, 


use 








THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fish, Chops, 
Stews, Game, Gravies, 
Salads, Cheese and nearly 
all the courses in a din- 
ner are given 
‘‘that finishing 
touch’”’ 


good digestive. 


See that 

Lea &§ Perrins’ 
Signature is on 
the Label and 
Wrappers. 
Beware of 
Imitations. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 


ROAST MEATS 


Hot or Cold, 
dered more appetizing 
and agreeable by adding 


are ren- 


by its 
It is a 











Kornlet Oysters 
Are Fine 


and you will think so. 




















makes you hungry, 
for Kornlet is the - 


ed summer corn 
—the true heart > 
ofthekerneland gxe= 
more delicious 

r canned corn. 





Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


The ‘‘ Kornlet’’ flavor 


succulent partof goae- 
the finest flavor- i 


a 


{ 
) 


— 


Kornle 


(The Heart of the noe 


Makes splendid dishes 
when combined with 
other foods. Get a can 
and make Kornlet Oys- 
ters as our recipe directs. 
Look for this and seven other 
recipes on every wrapper. Valu- 
able book of recipes sent free if 
you give us your grocer s name, 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES 
COMPANY 








































Grass Furniture 


harmonizing perfectly 
of any style or period. 


coloring — In effect — In sty] 
four hundred original designs 


— baskets, etc. 


rex-Ease’’ 








GLENDALE, L. I. 


CREX FURNITURE is new 





, 


the home, so far as ap- 
pearance goes, and no 
matter how costly or 
unique, if it does not 
possess that classy, im- 
posing appearance it is 
unattractive 


Crex Grass Cesatture 


contributes beauty and ornament — pleasing to 
the taste of the most cultivated critic of styles 
and predomin: ating in a tone of luxury, besides 
with the decorations 


€s Suited to ever 


liv 


Most beautiful line of odd pie 

Chairs —tables — couches —« 
anc window seats — music and flower stancis 
Carried by all best furniture shops. Ask to see 


Send for bez fo we illustrated Booklet No. 7 


Ger Grass Furniture Co. 22¢.""". | 


The Home 
Beautiful 


he furniture makes 


om every \ -wpoint In 
In finis! ‘Ma le ver 


an Daveny 








Cushions. 


Sole Man 





NEW YORK J 
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THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 


ENGRAVED WEDDING $'700 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Including inside and wmntide envelopes, and express 
paid. Visiting cards, At Home and Reception cards 
of the famous Elliott Standard. 





ples on request. 
1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 








WHAT | AM ASKED 
ABOUT “FLETCHERISM" 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


radiant optimism, practical altruism, super- 
abundant activity, etc. The Honorable Albert 
Gallatin Dow, of Randolph, New York, passed 
away in May, 1908, lacking less than three 
months of a hundred years of age. Up to the 
last moment of his century of life there was no 
encroachment of senility, and he fell, ripe fruit, 
into the lap of Mother Nature, without a 
blemish of decay. Shortly before he passed 
away Mr. Dow invited me to see him, and told 
me that he had received a shock of warning 
early in life as I had done late in life and had 
sande the same discovery that reformed me. 
He believed that he owed his health and vigor to 
following the simple requirements of Nature, as 
I was teaching, but he had his career to make at 
the time and had not had the leisure and means 
to preach dietetic righteousness as I was doing. 
He wished me Godspeed on my mission. All 
inquiry in all directions wherever longevity has 
been accomplished reveals the same simplicity 
of habits of living. 


S A CLOSING word, let me try to make my 
ideas a little clearer, perhaps, by elaborating 
them a litthke more. Remember that the rules 
are exceedingly simple. That, to my mind, is 
the worst obstruction to my system: it is so 
simple that many find it difficult to comprehend. 
But take these rules and you have the idea: 

First rule. Don’t take any food until you are 
‘*good and hungry.” 

Some persons will reply, ‘‘I am always hun- 
gry.” Others will aver that they ‘‘never know 
what it is to be hungry.’”’ We may know that 
both replies are incorrect, because hunger must 
be intermittent and must sometime be present, 
or life would be intolerable through lack of 
satisfaction and something to satisfy. 

The question, ‘‘What is hunger?” is a nat- 
ural and legitimate one, for the reason that 
there are true hungers and false hungers. True 
hungér for food is indicated by ‘‘ watering of the 
mouth”—not that watering of the mouth or 
profuse flow of saliva through artificia) excite- 
ment by some pungent stimulant, like sweets or 
sours or spiced things; but that which is 
excited on thought of some of the simplest of 
foods, like bread and butter or dry bread alone. 
“All goneness” in the region of the stomach, 

‘*faintness,’”’ or any of the discomforts that are 
felt below the chin, are not signs of true hunger, 
but symptoms of indigestion, fermentation or 
some other form of disease. ‘True hunger is 
never a discomfort unless accumulating desire 
may be classed as a discomfort. Accumulating 
appetite (true hunger) is like the multiplication 
of uncut and uncashed coupons on a railway 
bond or on a Government bond. The feeling of 
possession is a joy of itself, and the ability to 
collect the money when needed and at leisure is 
comfortable rather than uncomfortable. Under 
circumstances of intelligent nutrition, if we pass 
one mealtime we wait patiently for the next, 
with the knowledge that we are accumulating 
appetite coupons. 


AVE you yet learned what true hunger is? 
Don’t goon unless you have done so. Take 
a little more time; skip.a meal or two more and 
give Nature a chance to show you what true 
appetite (true watering of the mouth) is. Having 
learned what true hunger and what true appetite 
are, and having both of them begging you for 
satisfaction, proceed with the second rule. 

From the food available at the time take that 
first which appeals most strongly to the appe- 
tite. It may be a sip of soup or a bite of bread 
and butter, or a nibble of cheese or perhaps a 
lump of sugar. It may be a bit of meat, but | 
doubt it in the case of a true appetite ‘at. the 
beginning of a meal. Never mind what it may 
be, give it a trial. If it be something that should 
be ‘masticated in order to give the saliva a chance 
to mix with it and chemically transform it, chew 
it ‘‘for all that it is worth.” ‘‘For all that it is 
worth” means for the extraction and enjoyment 
of all the good taste there is in it. 

If the food selected by the appetite happens 
to be soup or milk or some mushy substance, get 
all the good taste out of it just the same in any 
way you best can do so, for getting the taste out 
of food is an assurance of digesting it, and the 
pleasure it gives in the process is Nature’s way 
of getting you to do the right thing in helping 
her to nourish you properly. Sip, taste, bite, 
press with the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth the food in the mouth, not on any sug- 
gestion of mine, but in response to the natural 
instinct to move it about and get out of it all the 
taste there is in it. 


HE third rule is: The moment appetite begins 

to slack up a bit, the moment saliva does 
not flow so freely as at first, the moment there 
is any degree of satisfaction of the appetite, stop. 
You will have a return of appetite; you will 
have another chance to eat; appetite is begin- 
ning to have ‘‘that tired feeling’ > herself; be 
kind to her as she has been kind to you; give 
her arest; give her a rest. Give yourself a rest. 
Rest is the antidote of ‘‘that tired feeling.” 
So rest the appetite before it gets tired. Stop 
eating before you are overloaded. 

Now, having learned how to do the right thing 
in e ating so as never more to have ‘‘that tired 
feeling,” don’t begin to overdo. Don’t bend 
backward too far. Don’t ever overdo a good 
thing. Be temperate; be deliberate; be thought- 
ful; be forethoughtful without being fe arthought- 
ful; don’t overdo chewing, for then you take 
away the pleasure and cramp the psychic en- 
joyment of eating, and raise the very mischief 
again. Just be natural, and know that being 
natural is being deliberate in enjoying the thing 
you are doing, for that is Nature’s way. 


NOTE—Mr. Fletcher asks the Editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal to say that if he has failed to make clear 
any general point about his principles he will be glad to 
do so to any reader who will write to him, in care of this 

agazine, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. But Mr, Fletcher must not be asked to diagnose, 
or prescribe, or advise for individual cases. This obvi- 
ously he cannot do: he can only explain his principles 
as clearly as words make this possible, but naturally 
each person must apply those principles to his own con- 

ition and circumstances. But any questions of a gen- 
eral nature, appertaining to his principles, he will be glad 
to answer if hecan, Address him in care of this maga- 
zine, THE EDITOR. 
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We ship oysters straight from Atlantic Coast and Gulf 
of Mexico oyster beds to a dealer near you. No human 
hands ever touch these oysters. 


The oyster planter is under contract to us. The dealer 
near you is under contract to us. Our contracts cover the 
growing, shucking, shipping and selling of Sealshipt Oysters. 


Sealshipt Oysters 


Straight from the Oyster Beds 
Under Air-tight Seal 


We specify minutely just how Sealshipt Oysters must be cared 
for at every stage of transit. 

During every mile of their journey the oysters are sealed in our 
patented air-tight, germ-proof Sealshiptors. 

And the seal which is put on at the seaside is broken only when 
your dealer gets the shipment. 

The Sealshipt System insures you oysters that are firm, clean, 
solid, fresh. 

And more! It insures you the only oysters which reach you with 
the true oyster flavor—the delicious tang of the sea. 

Please understand, first, that oysters are shipped in two ways. 

Before the Sealshipt System was organized, oysters were placed 
in open tubs—open because of the necessity of re-icing on the train. 

That is the way common oysters are shipped today. 

The ice is in the tub with the oysters. The ice melts every few 
hundred miles and the expressman, with his naked hands, puts in 
another chunk of railroad ice. 

If the ice is pure, the water in which the oysters are swimming 
will be pure. If the ice is impure, the water and the oysters will be 
impure. 

sut pure or impure, the water left in that tub is fresh water. 


Fresh Water Spoils Oysters 


Oysters are grown in salt water. Fresh water wilts them; bloats 
them; fades them; and washes out the salty tang of the sea, which is 
the oysters’ true charm. 

Fresh water, even if it is pure and clean, makes the oysters soggy, 
shapeless, insipid. 

Sealshipt Oysters never touch fresh water. 

At the seaside they are packed, solid, into air-tight containers, 
which are sealed. : 


Perfect Refrigeration 


The ice is on the outside of the containers. The containers are 
in our patent Sealshiptors. Any ice will do, so long as it is cold. Com- 
mon railroad ice cannot hurt Sealshipt Oysters. 

For no matter how many re-icings are needed, not one drop of 
water can penetrate the air-tight container. 

That is why a Sealshipt Oyster in New England, in Illinois, or 
in California, tastes the same as the 
day it was dredged from the deep. 

In buying Sealshipt Oysters, 
please note that there is no ‘‘liquor”’ 

-nothing but solid meat. 


What “Liquor” Is 


Common oysters, as they are sold 
to you, are half liquor—and that liquor 
is only the melted railroad ice that 
has washed the flavor out of the 
oysters. 

So, if you have been buying a 
quart of common oysters, buy only a 
pint of Sealshipt. 

Half the quantity gives you as 
much solid meat—you can add pure 
water, free, if you want to—but we 
urge you not to do it. 

The price of Sealshipt Oysters is 
the standard of value—a lower price 
means adulterated oysters. 


‘hoinsure consumers receiving the gen- 
uine Sealshipt Oysters we have devised 
the cleanly white and blue porcelain 
Sealshipt case, used by all our licensed 
agents under contract. For your own 
protection, look for this and for the 
white and blue enameled agency sign. 


“Seaside Oyster Dishes” Free 


If you want to know the flavor of the real sea oyster, write us the 
name of your dealer. We will send you, free, our book, ‘ ‘41 Seaside 
Oyster Dishes” which gives many shore recipes, unknown inland. 
Address, Department 1 A. 


iFormerly National Oyster Carrier Co.) 


General Office and Factory: 


X f Sealshipt Oyster Stations South Norwalk, Conn. Sealshipt Groceries EN’ 7] 


at 80 Coast Points Markets Everywhere 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 














D> The Sealshipt Oyster System, Inc. <> 
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Improve Your Cooking? 


Then take advantage of our 
special offer below and learn 
howto make turkey-dressings, 
cakes, puddings and sauces that 
will make your family say you 
are the best cook in town. 


Simply send us 10 cents for 
a regular retail box of 


TONE BROS Spices 


CANNON BRAND 


—also give your grocer’s name. Order | | 
any spice you want from the list. We 
will send spice by return mail, also our | | 
recipe book, ‘‘ Tone’s Spicy Talks.’’ | | 


coon We want you to know how 
Shida good Tone’s Spices really are. 
J umes They have no equal in strength 
amaic r ~ 5 
eer and flavor and fine seasoning | 
Shot Pepper Properties. Careful selection, 
Penang Continuous festing, expert mill- 
Cloves ing—all contribute towards 
Mustard making Tone’s Spices the best 
Poultry the world affords. 
Seasoning 


There are two 
kinds of spices 
-TONE BROS. 
and ‘‘others.”’ 
Always 10c. 
at grocers. 
(Ee TONE BROS., Des Moines, lowa 








(“Dainty Things For Babies” | 


Albert Dwight 





the noneshrinkable, soft-as-silk ‘‘Albert’’ Shirts and Bands. 
Address 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & Co., 
kG 301 B Lyman Bldg. Springfield, Mass., ) 





(Copyright 1905, Smith & Co. 
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Smith's “Baby's Shop” 
PRADE MARK REG'D U.S. PAT. OFFICE) 

Send two cent stamp to-day for our latest illustra- 
ted catalog No. 16, containing every requirement for 
AN INFAN'L’S COMPLETE OUTFI' 
TTand-made goods our specialty. 

Long and Short Dresses — our own models, Russian Blouse 
Suits for Children to three years, Infants’ Shoes, Hosiery and 











a 
Everything the Baby Wears | 





lsewhere o : 
ts MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N. YJ 





—— w 

ror my FREE duper CATALOG 
FOR MY ORDER 

It illustrates and gives the cost of each garment 
and of e very requirement for complete outfits up 
to three years of age. It gives full directions for 
ordering, measuring, ‘ete. ., and contains up-to-date 
suggestions as to b: iby’ s needs in care and clothing. 


I PREPAY ALL CHARGES 
to any ex, 


press or post office in the Unit 











purchase »veS unsatisfact itt 

returned, either for exchange, € Id 
an Sai 

the latest ions in infant s’ : 





gar 
€ and at low ver cost th an th 
otherwise. Write for my 


with less tr 






Catalogue. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 












Raising Children by “Fletcherism’ 


By Ivy Fletcher Van Someren 
With a Foreword by Horace Fletcher 





(This is the first definite result 


” 





that has reached print of the ex- 
periment of raising children who 
have been born and weaned 
under the ideals of ‘‘Fletcher- 
ism,’”’ and as such this little ac- 
count has a peculiar interest. 
The mother is Horace Fletcher’s 
daughter. THE Epirors.] 


married daughter, is par- 

ticularly well qualified to 
give an opinion relative to 
naturalness in children. For a 
considerable time before mar- 
riage she served me most 
faithfully and effectively as a 


M = VAN SOMEREN, my 








all creamy,” etc. And the 
babies would munch obediently. 
There was no impatient nurse 
standing by to say: ‘Do hurry 
up; don’t play with your food; 
haven’t you finished that bread 
and butter yet?” Many achild 
I know has acquired the habit of 
bolting his food because of such 
impatience. 

My little girl continued to take 
her milk from a bottle until she 
was two years old, and, like the 
little boy, sipped or drank it 
very slowly when it was given 
fromacup. Of course the little 
boy, now five years old, has been 
known to drink his milk straight 











down when in a hurry— boys are 





test subject in my studies of the 
subject of nutrition, and learned 
early to look for natural expres- 
sions in preference to conven- 
tional prescriptions. Her earliest and strongest 
. childish impressions were received in Japan, and 
she is as fully imbued with the spirit of Bushido 
as any Japanese child could be; so that she has 
been a most devoted assistant to both her doctor- 
husband and me in trying to learn what are the 
natural requirements in regard to our nutrition. 
Before my daughter was married she had for 
several years subsisted on a proteid ration which 
the physiologies of the day denounce as greatly 
deficient and insufficient for continued suste- 
nance. It was of Mrs. Van Someren and her 
prospective first-born that Sir Michael Foster 
spoke when he declared that ‘‘if a child is born 
at all and is not a monstrosity the physiology 
of nutrition will have to be rewritten.’ 
The child was born, weighed seven pounds 
rey a half, and, although ‘*T who shouldn’t, say 
’ he is a ‘‘broth of a boy ”’—in spite of the 
fact that his mother declares that he has never 
had either broth or meat. His sister is, as 
might be expected, even finer than her brother. 
The father of the children is a physician—one 
of a line of distinguished medical practitioners, 
the grandfather, now living in retirement in 
England, having been Surgeon-General in India 
for thirty-four years. ‘The whole quest in regard 
to the development of the children has been to 
learn from Mother Nature how to let them bring 
themselves up in the midst of our complex con- 
ditions of life as naturally as possible. 
HORACE FLETCHER. 





T IS said sometimes that children do not take 
naturally to masticating their food thoroughly. 
My own experience and observation lead me to 
believe that a child’s natural instinct on first 
being given solid food is to keep it for a long time 
in the mouth, thus giving it the thorough in 
salivation (mixture with saliva) which is the key 

to our theory of perfect nutrition. 

Watch a little baby, to whom has been given 
a piece of dry bread: he will roll it about his 
tongue, bite at it with his toothless gums, and 
push it around his mouth until it is quite moist, 
before he makes any attempt to swallow it. If 
he does not succeed in getting it wet enough to 
suit him he will probably try to spit it out. The 
muscles of his mouth may not be expert enough 
to enable him to eject the lump at the first 
attempt, yet he will go on trying to get rid of it 
until he finally succeeds, or it is in the right 
condition to swallow. 

Being desirous that my children should thor- 
oughly chew or insalivate their food I gave 
them only very dry food when they began to 
take solids, and at the same time continued to 
give milk through a nursing-bottle—the sucking 
operation thus made necessary insuring insaliva- 
tion. By using a nipple with a very small 
aperture called the ‘‘leech-bite teat,’? which 
has a V shened cut instead of a round hole, the 
children had hard work to get their drink. 
Twenty minutes was the usual time taken to 
imbibe six ounces of milk. Of course water, 
not needing insalivation, was drunk from a cup. 

The first solid food given was either zwieback 
or dry crust of bread. When one year old they 
were given twice a week a coddled egg mixed 
with crumbled zwieback; soon afterward dry 
rice pudding; then a jelly, quite stiff; then 
toast; semolina pudding flavored with cheese 
(no sugar); corn flakes, and all kinds of hard 
crackers were eaten when sixteen months old. 

They were then old enough to understand 
directions, so when I gave them baked potato 
and cream, spinach or other soft food, I cau 
tioned them to ‘‘eat it slowly; bite it; make it 
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Her Two Children 


so often in a hurry—and he does 
not eat quite so slowly as his 
sister. But he does very well. 

The little girl is now two 
and a half and she and her brother have break- 
fast together. This usually consists of bread 
spread with butter and jam. We have them 
begin together and I say: ‘‘Now see who will 
eat the slower?”’ The one who bites his bread 
most and makes it last the longer is encouraged 
with praise, and the desire of emulation has the 
effect of making both more careful. A really 
good appetite discourages talking and playing 
between mouthfuls, and breakfast seldom lasts 
more than half an hour. 


er 


S THE children grew older we allowed them to 
taste new kinds of foods, any dishes that were 
simple and wholesome, and we told them the 
name of each new thing. Then they were per- 


mitted to order their own dinners, taken at mid-. 


day. Their desires are for such simple foods 
that this makes but little difference to the cook. 
The little girl has only begun these last few 
months to do this, but she knows exactly what 
she wants. Today she ordered: ‘‘A purée of 
lentils, rice pudding and no egg.’’? Usually she 
has an egg in some form every day. Breakfast 
and supper consist almost invariably of the 
same things—bread and butter (sometimes corn- 
bread or Johnny-cake) with stewed fruit or jam, 
and all the milk desired. Nothing isever wanted 
between meals, but after dinner one piece of 
candy is given each child. Last winter, also, 
unless they hi e: been naughty, they were given 
a chocolate. Candy is sucked, not swallowed 
quickly, and only one piece being offered at a 
time they make the most of it, a caramel having 
been known to last for twenty minutes. 

The result of this care and simple régime is 
two very robust little bodies and two cheerful, 


jolly minds, both of which are seemingly inde- 
fatigable. Although my children, by actual 
measure and weight, do not consume more than 


half the quantity of food indicated as desirable 
or necessary by the physiological tables for 
children of their ages, and although neither of 
them takes broth, or meat, their endurance is far 
beyond that of the usual child. My boy is 
capable of walking or climbing mountains for 
hours, quite as easily as the strongest of adults, 
and his sister walks at least two hours and a half 
every afternoon when the weather allows walk- 
ing. They never catch cold nor have digestive 
troubles, and their resistance to colds is all the 
more remarkable because they can be, unfor- 
tunately, only very little outdoors in winter, 
the Calle and ¢ ‘ampi of Venice not being good 
playgrounds in damp or cold weather. 
ony 

* MAY be thought that children who are 

allowed to eat whatever they want or choose 
will order only sweets or rich dishes, but this 
is not the 


case with my children, Probably the 
average child, whose digestion is disordered 
will show abnormal desires and crave unwhole- 
some things, but any healthy appetite, the 


result of thorough mastication, will select simple 
things by natural preference, as is abundantly 
confirmed by grown persons who have developed 
naturalness of appetite through consistent 
“TF letcherizing.”’ 

At a children’s party 
Contessa Rocca, my little 


recently by 
was observed 


given 
gir] 


The Baby’s Weight 


By Mary P. James 


maces parent weigh their babies for a few 
months after birth at irregular intervals, 


merely as a matter of curiosity, or to see if the 
child is gaining or losing in weight. In a few 
davs the weight is forgotten and no records kept 


There is a relation between a child’s health 
and its weight. If a baby is not growing in 


ison for such a 


child is coming 


weight there must be some rez 
condition; more than likely the 
down with one of the 


refusing the cakes and sweets that were being 
handed around and eagerly taken by all her 
companions. When asked by the German 
governess of the Roccas why she did not par 
take of the ‘‘yoodies,’ and what she would 
like, she replied, in German, “Please may I 
have a piece of bre: id.’ 

every WCCK ] ( record nownh cove e, eel 
in which the baby gained in weight from 84, Il 
tO 21 lbs. Phe horizontal line represent the 
weight in pounds and the vertical lines represent 


the time given in weeks and month 

By following on the chart the heavy irregular 
line the weight can be found for any time 

By way of explanation, the baby 
a lbs at birth; for two days the 


remained the 


weighed 
weight 
Same, 
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Comfort Underwear 


The grace of a gown depends 
largely on the underwear beneath 
and nothing contributes more to 
a correct figure than a Mentor 
Comfort Union Suit. 

Being knitted—not woven—they are 
elastic and perfect fitting, avoid the 
double thickness over waist and hips, 
and do not bind in one place or sag 
with surplus fullness in another. 
Moreover, they are soft, warm and 
luxuriously comfortable. 

Write today for a very beautiful 
book about them and 


Free Samples 








a 
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. . . ¢ 
of all the many fabrics in which LE, 
they are made—cotton, lisle, Pa Oct. 


wool and silk and wool—and = ¢ 
photographs of all styles for ri 
Women and Children, 
Ask your merchant > 
to show you Menvor. a” 


MENTOR 
KNITTING 
MILLS 
88 Maple Street 
Mentor, Ohio 


o” 


Please send me your free 


> 
Mentor Knitting 5 & 


book of samples of Mentor 
Mills or Underwear Fabrics. 
ae 
88MapleSt. . 
»> SU QHGG. cc cccccstsesbevesvtenesecciitedseceeaeeenen 
Mentor > Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
Ohio |.’ 
eo? Address 
ao 
. 
"ad Sla 
ail 








Mg We are the makers of the famous MENTOR COMFORT 
UNIONS for men, and will send to any man interested a 
very novel book about them 





APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


| 


In the first hid that ever wore a 
paper Diaper Dont /l0ok good to you? 


HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very strong velvety paper aS soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one cent each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00, _Also make the famous Whitelaw Paper 
Blankets, cine gh de Healthful and herder $3.00 per dozen 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, 
for One Dollar For Sale by 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
JOHN W. GRAHAM &CO., 
MUELLER’S PHARMACY, 
MACRAE Co... . Ana 
WOODWARD, CLARKI ‘& Co. 
SMITH'S BABY SHOP, Springfield, 
THE WM. TAYLOR SON & CO., . Cleveland, O 
R.H.MAcCY&Co., New York Dow's DRUG STORES, Cinti. 
DENVER Dry ¢ ;00DS CO MARSHALL FIELD, Chicago 
Brest & Co., New York KEITH OBRIEN, Salt Lake 





Washington, D. C. 
and Philadelphia 
Spokane, Wash. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
onda, Montana 
Portland, O. 
Mass. 





Wo. FILENES, Bos ton 1... DONALDSON CO., Minn. 
VPARKE & PARKE, Hamilton, Ont. 
Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. LJ, Cincinnati,O 
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Mother of | little ones will find in THE 
BLYN-PLAN NATURE SHOE the 


practical results of fort 
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@ Order Dept: THIRD AVE. Cor, 12nd St, NEW YORK —e 
ENGRAVED 
100 WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS 


Adettanel Hundreds §2.25. Deli vered ji 
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You 
should know 
the 





HOT WATER 
BOTTLE 


Suoiete Gore 
Seoces 


PATENTED 


Just think of 
it—a hot water 
bottle absolutely made of one 
piece of best Para rubber. No 
seams, no cement, no joints— 
positively cannot leak. 


You never “before saw or heard of a 
water bottle like the Walpole — positively 
made of one solid piece of rubber. 


The Walpole Fusible Core process bot- 
tle is so named because in construction 
the rubberis built around a Fusible Metal 
Core in the shape of a bottle. The heat 
employed in the process of curing the 
bottle reduces the Fusible Core to liquid 
form, so that it may be poured from the 


No cemented seams or joints to give 
way under the action of hot water. 

Will outlive three of the old fashioned water 
bags cemented and joined together. 


Ask your druggist for the Walpole Fusible Core 
hot water bottle. Always look bd ‘Gleason Fusible 
Core Process”’ me the edge of the seal on the bot- 
tle. If he cannot supply you, order from us direct, givin 
his name, enclosing express or money order, and we wi 


send it prepaid. 
1 Quart $1.75 3 Quarts $2.25 
2 Quarts 2.00 4 Quarts 2.50 


Money back if unsatisfactory 


Walpole Rubber Works 


| Dent. K 185 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 

















Protect Your 





| Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. As Ao [7 Just six 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped, addressed envelope must be inclosed. ie wilh eget 
, wit o pu 
cushions together 
° . . made, in the 
The Sick Child What Mothers ey, to grooves 
drop in ro- 
Tuberculosis Ask Me piace. vided. 
Height 35 in., Depth 30 in., Length 88 in. Price $19.25 








The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


UBERCULOSIS is 
caused by a special 


bacillus, and is, therefore, 
an infectious and also com- 
municable disease. It affects 
not only the lungs but may 
involve also almost any struc- 
ture in the body* In children the glands of the 
neck and the bones are very frequently affected 
as well as the lungs, intestines and other organs. 
The causes of tuberculosis are many. In a 
large percentage of cases the disease is inherited, 
or the tendency to it; in others it is contracted 
from some one else, from living in rooms where 
another person has lived who has had the 
disease; or it may develop after one of the other 
infectious diseases of childhood. The most fre- 
quent method of contracting tuberculosis is by 
means of the sputum from a person afflicted with 
the disease. The bacillus is in this sputum; the 
sputum is carelessly disposed of, it dries and the 
little bacillus flies about to be inhaled into the 
delicate lungs of the poor baby, who then con- 
tracts the disease. Babies and children of any 
age may have tuberculosis. It is claimed that 
milk from tubercular cows or women may cause 
tuberculosis in the baby who takes this milk. 


The Symptoms are Most Varied 


S ‘THE symptoms of tuberculosis are so varied 
they cannot ke given in detail here. One 
type of tuberculosis much resembles maras- 
mus, so often seen in infants; there is a gradual 
wasting, anemia, with generally very little cough 


ular fever or even night swe: ats; then the cough 
and signs will be found in the ‘lungs, and later 
hemorrhages. 

Tuberculosis of the glands of the neck is very 
often seen in childhood; these glands will remain 
enlarged for a very long time, then they may 
break down and have to be removed, when they 
will often be found full of a cheesy substance. 
Many times a child who has tubercular glands 
of the neck will not have any other part of the 
body involved. 

One of the most common forms of tuberculosis 
of the bones is what we know as ‘‘ Pott’s Disease.” 
Many of the poor little humpbacked children 
whom we so often meet are suffering from this 
dread disease in the bones of the spine. Hip- 
joint disease is another form often met with in 
children. When tuberculosis attacks the brain 
we see tubercular meningitis. 


Tuberculosis is Not Necessarily Fatal 
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The Left-Handed Baby 


Please tell me whether you 
think an eighteen-month-old 
baby could be broken of using 
the left hand in place of the 
right. I have put a mitten 
on her hand and have her take 
everything in her right hand, but people tell me 
I am only wasting my time. Younc Morurer. 


If you persist in what you are doing I think 
you can accomplish what you wish. 


Some Points in the Care of a New Baby 


May I venture to ae" for some help, as I am 
very inexperienced? Should a_ breast-fed 
baby get any other pourishine *nt besides the 
mother’s milk, and, if so, what? 2. How is 
barley-water prepared and what kind of barley 
is best to use? 3. Is bicarbonate of soda the 
same as baking soda? 4. What material is best 
for the baby’s bands? 5. Would a mattress 
filled with wool be better than a feather tick for 
a baby? SOLITUDE. 


1. It is usually kest to give one bottle a day of 
modified milk. 2. Send me a stamped and 
addressed envelope and I will mail you full 
directions for the barley-water, also a set of 
formulas. 3. Yes. 4. Wool flannel for the first 
two months, then silk-and-wool ribbed knit 
bands may be used. 5. Yes, but a hair mattress, 
cr even a heavy army blanket folded, would be 
much better. 


When a Little Girl’s Hair Will Not Grow 


no energy, does not care to play much, is very 
pale and seems to have very little blood. 
Mrs. R. D. 

I’rom what you write me I think the child is 
suffering from anemia. Use the diet list I am 
mailing you, keep her outdoors all you possibly 
can, let her sleep in well-ventilated rooms and 
give her an iron tonic. When her general health 
is better I think the hair will grow faster. You 
might try massage of the scalp every night and 
morning, using a little olive oil on the tips of 
your fingers. 


Operating to Correct a Cleft Palate 

My baby was born with what the doctor 
calls a ‘‘cleft palate.” She is now four years old 
and talks very indistinctly. Do you think we 
should have an operation performed? I am so 
afraid of one. SORROWFUL, 

3y all means have the operation, but have it 
donc Ly a first-class surgeon who is accustomed 
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Put the “Knock-Down” 


and save over half 





Send at once for Catalog No. 9 


Solid Oak 





No. 311 
Top 54 in, in diameter 
Extends to 7 feet 


Our Price K. D. $18.50 cost of finishing : 





No. 12 
Height 37 in., Length 
67 in, Our Price K. D., 
with Cushions covered 


in Chase Leather, $11.15 


Shipped in Sections 
Not in Pieces 
any woman. 
to bore, 
quired; 


and screw-driver. 





No. 
Height 49 in., Length 
52 in. Our Price K. D. 
$16.50 


—~ % 





Our Guarantee 





mouth. As a result you have a hot or fever, unless these develop toward the end of What can I do to make my little girl’s hair j |. You take no risk. We ab- 

water bottle of absolutely one piece of | the disease. Other cases show more disturbance grow? She is nearly two years old and her hair i= pa _ nao ic pou 

° Py é satishec 

the very best Para rubber. of the digestive tract. Older children oftenhave 18 not more than an inch long and very thin. oo) with overyinian aie oar 
symptoms more like adults; there may be irreg- Her health is not very good; she seems to have : 


Height 30 in. 
Top 43x 28 in. 


monev_ will be 
Our Price K. D. $9.25 


refunded. 


1510 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Estab. 1901. 





Guaranteed to be satisfactory 


Every Piece of 


You save, (1) all the 
Dealer’s profit: (2)three- 
fourths the freight: (3) 
(4) ex- 
pense in crating and 
packing: (5) in factory 
cost: (6) infactory profit. 


Figure tt out yourself 


Can be assembled by 
Easy to 
put together; no holes 
no tool work 
necessary, no skill re- 
the only tools 
necessary area hammer 


It will be worth your 
411 while to send today for 
our new freecatalog. A 
postal willbringittoyou. 
It will save you money. 


chase of us, or your 
instantly 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators of the ‘‘ Knock- Down” System of Home Furnishing. 


Sections together yourself 



































. to performing this special operation. 
HE treatment of tuberculosis is now much I 8 I I Must b been osc ids Sel 
better understood than it was a few years Inexpensive Supplies for the First Baby wa ept Warm ape Soft 

ago, and the cases are not considered necessarily NON-NETTLE 

fatal. It is needless to say that a child with any We must economize all we possibly can, but WHITE FLANNELS ; 

of the forms of tuberculosis should be constantly expect a little new arrival before many months : 
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and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself. 
The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments cover body, feet and 
hands. Feet are part of 
the Garment. Hands are 
covered by cuffs. that 
turn down and close with 
draw-string. Made from 
our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, 
specially devised to give 
most healthful sleep. 
The knit fabric carries off 
i perspiration, maintain- 
- ey ing even warmth if bed 
TRADE “MARK covers are thrown off, Pre- 
mm vent colds which often 
lead to pneumonia and other dangerous ailments. 
Made in eleven Sizes for children upto ten years 
old. Prices, 50c to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen's 
practical ideas on *‘ Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ Be sure 
you get the genuine Dr. Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown above, is attached to each garment. If you 
cannot get them of your dealer, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
201 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 




















Light Smooth Strong 


Proof Against Slipping 


De Long Co. 
Hair Pins 


are just the thing for present 
day styles of hair dressing P 

THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 










son suffering with the disease. Boil all the bed- 
ding, clothing, etc., that the sick person uses, 
keeping his things as separate as possible from 
the rest of the family’s. 


When a Baby Has Inherited the Disease 


BABY who inherits the tendency to tubercu- 

losis or who has shown the first symptoms 
must spend the greater part of his time in the 
fresh air; if this is done the chances are that the 
disease will not spread further. Of course, it is 
best to take the child to one of the numerous 
places in the country where the air has been 
found especially good for tubercular people, but 
this is not possible to every one. 

The child should be taught to sleep outdoors 
in a tent, if possible, or, if not, in a window-tent. 
Fora baby or a young child a skillful father (ora 
carpenter) may contrive a safe and useful little 
window sleeping-box which has an awning over 
it to protect the child from snow and rain in 
winter and from the sun insummer. A slecping- 
bag shou!d be used and a woolen hood for the 
head when the weather is cool; hot-water bags 
may be alsoemployed. This open-air treatment 
is really wonderful in its results. 

The food of tubercular children should consist 
of easily-digested, nourishing things. Milk and 
eggs should form a large part of the child’s diet, 
but never should eggs be pushed to such an 
extent that the child becomes bilious. Well- 
cooked cereals are also excellent, and bacon, 
broths, and, for older children, meat and vege- 
tables in the usual amounts. 

Salt baths and sun baths are helpful, and some 
form of cod-liver oil or iron is usually prescribed. 

Do not consider the tubercular child hopeless. 
Keep constantly at work and you may meet 
with surprising results. 


for the list of things for yourself. 
Don’t Dress Children too Warmly Indoors 


If my little girl, three years old, wears heavy- 
weight flannel underdrawers this winter will it be 
necessary for her to wear leggings also? Our 
climate is quite cold, but I do not want to dress 
her too warmly. Mars. i. BK. 7, 

It would be much better for you to get a 
lighter weight flannel for the underdrawers, and 
then use leggings when the child plays outdoors, 
than to do as you suggest. Heavy-weight flan- 
nels in the house are very uncomfortable for 
active children. 


Raw Apples Not Very Safe for a Young Baby 


Is it safe to allow a baby one year old to eat 
raw apples? She sees her older brothers and 
sisters doing it, and she often begs me to give 
her an apple. Mrs. T 


It would be much better to cook the apples 
for the baby. You can either make apple sauce 
or bake the fruit. She is not yet old enough to 
chew the apples thoroughly, and I fear would 
not be able to digest them. 


Make the Nervous Child Take a Nap 


My little five-year-old daughter is very nerv- 
ous and active. She goes to bed at seven 
every night, but seems to get tired much earlier 
in the day and is then cross and peevish. Do 
you think I should insist upon a nap? I am 
afraid I could not make her go to sleep. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Even if the little girl does not go to sleep I 
think she should be made to lie down for one 
hour every day. She will be obliged to rest a 
little, at any rate, which will be excellent for a 
child of her temperament. 








3 new skirts and pinning blankets that fasten witir- 
Fe out buttons or pins, shirts without shoulder or 
arm hole seams, etc., etc., with comprehensive 
illustrated instructions telling quantity of material 
te needed for each garment. 

. If you care for your baby’s health and com- 

# fort write us today. 


4 The Lamson Brothers Co., 
Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 
























ECAUSE the nipple is designedand shaped 
so much like mother’s breast that he will go 
from one to the other wane noticing the dif- 
ference. eaning is a snot e process with the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The only nursing bottle 
without a neck or angle ; needs no funnel to fill 
or brush to clean the interior, which is wi 
out like atumbler. The rubber breast is yielding, 
yet not collapsible; made in one solid piece with- 
out cracks or seams; can be turned inside out to 
clean thoroughly. The Hygeia Nursing B Bottle is 
used and endorsed by every children’s hospital in 
thecountry, Your doctor will tellyou the Hygeia 
is the perfect, ideal, sanitary nursing bottle. 
Most druggists sell the Hygeia Bottle. If yours 


and we will send you the bottle bymail postpaid. Address, 
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Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York,and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City. 
Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. 2, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Dry Clean at Home 


You can do it easily, beautifully and at little cost with Home Dry 
Cleaner, for wearing apparel. Does the work and does it well. Cleans 
nearly everything— gloves, suits, silks, dresses—all at home. Takes 
out the dirt; doesn’t injure fabric; brings out color and sheen — like 
new. Send $1.00 for package of Home Dry Cleaner —enough to clean 
six dresses. The Acme Chemical Co., 621 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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WASH BURN-CROSBY’S 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co,, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. 4. 
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THOMSONSS |! 
“GLOVE*FITTING 
CORSETS | 


NLESS you have been 

fitted with one of the latest 
models of Thomson’s ‘‘Glove- 
Fitting ’’ Corsets, you can have 
no conception of the style , com- 
bined with hygienic comfort, 
to which your figure can be 
moulded. There is something 
indescribable about the 


New Grand Duchess 


Models. They have the very 
latest figure lines, with very 
little waist and long close-fitting 
skirt over the hips. ‘There are 
models and sizes for every 
figure. There is one exactly 
suited to you. 


These corsets are called ‘‘Glove- Fitting "’ 
because they fit as well and feel as com- 
fortable as a fine kid glove 


For 





















ale at corset department all stores. 
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George C. Batcheller & Co. 


ae Fifth Avenue, Cor. 18th St., New York 





GRYS FAORX OVO ZZ) 


Women’s $1.25 
Misses’ $1.00 














ia Men’s $1.50 
——— Child’s 90c 


Tailor-Made Comfy 


An exceedingly handsome felt slipper, trim 
and neat as its name implies and very dressy. 
Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” with one inch 
of carded wool between felt inner sole and felt 
and soft leather outer soles, making a perfect 
cushion tread. Spring heels. Ideal for the 


bed-r . 
a Colors 


Women’s: Navy Blue, Gray, Red, Wine, 
Brown, Catawba, Pink, Old Rose, Light 
Blue and Lavender. 


Misses’ and Child’s: Pink, Light Blue 
and Red. 


Men’s: Black, Navy Blue, Red and Gray. 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 20 showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York 
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N ea your 
ow @ s the pres- 
RS ent 4 ye gone ‘deanene 
Ss friends. Put yourself in- 
SS 


to your gifts. Ilow much 
S&S more highly prized is such 
= a remembrance! And what 
double pleasure for you in 

S making and giving! But be 
sure to use the best yarns— 


Columbia Yarns 


and get full satisfaction. Columbia Yarns are softest, 
fluffiest, strongest and most ll i colors 
won't fade. 

You need our Columbia Book of Yarns. Its 232 
pagesaretull ofpictures and descriptions ofall kinds 
of garments just right for gifts 
worth a dollar—at your deale 
by mail. This trade r 
on every sk of g 

Columbia Yarus. 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 


brilliant. And the 























Pins, Pennants, Caps, 
Sweaters and Novelties 
40-Page illustrated catalogue on request. 
Students’ Supply Shops, Box 800, Staunton, Va. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. A correspondent wishing 


For Dry Hair 


MINNIE. French women 
know full well how to keep 
dry hair clean and sweet 
without constant use of the 
shampoo. They manage 
this by careful brushing. 
The entire scalp is es over, 
a small strand of hair being 
taken at atime. A series of 
clean brushes is necessary 
for the process. » Sometimes 
a cornmeal shampoo pre- 
cedes the brushing. Fine 
cornmeal—ground much 
finer than that used for cook- 
ing—is mixed with a little 
pulverized orris-root. The 
powder is scattered well over 
the scalp and through the hair, allowed to remain 
a few minutes, and is then thoroughly brushed 
out. The final color of the cornmeal will prove 
to you its efficacy as a cleanser. 

Flushing of the Face 

Epiru. In the case of many girls an annoying 
flushing of the face is due to nervous disturbance. 
A wise tonic treatment is then necessary. A 
soothing wash for flushed cheeks consists of three 
parts of water to one part of alcohol. 


For Rough Skin 


F. H. B. An application for rough skin used 
extensively by French girls is made by boiling 
in a pint of water three ounces of pearl barley 
long enough to extract the gluten. After strain- 
ing, twenty-five drops of tincture of benzoin are 
slowly added, the mixture being constantly 
stirred. 


First-Aid Class and its Advantages 


K. L. G. Make the best of your opportuni- 
ties by joining this class in first-aid instruction. 
The idea of taking up only those subjects of 
special interest at this season is a very wise one. 
Why not carry the same plan throughout the 
year? At the end of this time you will have 
learned the essentials of first-aid at the most 
timely seasons. 


Alcohol Baths are Drying 


LyprA. Alcohol baths are too drying to the 
skin to be indulged in without special need. 


The Effective Disinfection of Books 


WINNIFRED. Formaldehyde is not efficient for 
the purpose of disinfect ng books. A rapid and 
efficient sterilization may be accomplished by 
using dry steam. The effect on the leather 
binding is practically the only damage to be con 
sidered. ‘The process should continue for at 
least half an hour under a pressure of from 
fifteen to twenty pounds. A book may be sus 
pended by placing a string through its center. 
In the case of leather bindings the covers may 
be removed and the books rebound. 


The Double Chin 

EsTELLE. Firm massage is nearly always 
better for this superfluous fat than strapping. 
But obesity of any part of the body suggests 
the advantage of a change in the diet and gen- 
eral mode of life. 


Be Careful in Drinkin& Soda-Water 


Marjorizk. A medical publication in an 
article with the above heading says: ‘‘ Food 
inspectors who recently had an analysis made of 
the syrups served at soda fountains in some of 
the Pennsylvania resorts found a_ substance 
called ‘orangeade’ compounded of a _ yellow 
aniline dye, benzoic acid and saccharine. Hand- 
kerchiefs dipped in the syrup were dyed a bril- 
liant yellow.”? The moral is obvious. Natural 
fruit juices may always be obtained of reliable 
dealers. 


How to Correct It 


Insomnia From Chronic Dyspepsia 


Dora. A diet of koumys has been strongly 
recommended for sleeplessness due to chronic 
dyspepsia. I shall be glad to send you the 
special recipe suggested. 

For Stings of Insects 

MoriEL. Water of ammonia, as strong as the 
skin will bear it, is of great service in stings of 
yellow-jackets and spiders. But when a bee 
buries his red-hot weapon in your flesh the 
barbed arrow itself should be extracted before 
applying the ammonia. 

Hair Curling 

CORNELIA. 


Its Effects 


‘Your locks in paper durance bound ? 

For this with torturing irons wreathed around ? 

For this with fillets strained your tender head ? 

And bravely bore the double loads of lead?” 
Since hair is a living tissue and since no living 
tissue can bear such harsh treatment with im- 
punity, look to it that your hair is not so abused. 
Hairpins, too, need care. These pins, not sharp, 
should have rounded ends. They also should 
be cleansed as often as the brush and comb—or 
else renewed. 
The Character of Tooth-Powders 

D.G.C. It is said that soap is the chief part 
of most of the satisfactory tooth-powders. The 
harder powder in combination should not be 
gritty enough to scratch the enamel, though 
hard enough to remove food and other foreign 
particles clinging to the teeth. 


To Strenathen the Abdominal Muscles 


JupiTH. Lie flat on the floor, breathe deeply 
through the nose, raising the abdomen at the 
same time. While holding the breath, up with 
the chest, contracting theabdomen. Again, raise 
the abdomen; raise the chest. While the chest 
is up exhale through the nose. It is well to 
practice this exercise until you can do it several 
times with perfect control of your breath. Raise 
abdomen and chest alternately. This exercise 
will not only strengthen the abdominal muscles 
but will stimulate intestines, liver and stomach, 
develop the lungs and strengthen the back. 





DPAWN BY 
THEKESA STURM 


an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A Good Cucumber Lotion 

GRACE. Cucumber juice 
is obtained by slowly boiling 
the thinly-sliced vegetables, 
skin and all, ina small quan- 
tity of water until they are 
of mushy consistency. 
Strain first through a fine 
sieve, then through a piece 
of muslin. Of this liquid 
take 10 ounces; essence of 
cucumber, 3 ounces; oil of 
sweet almonds, 4 ounces; 
powdered white Castile soap, 
1% ounce, and 24 of adrachm 
(teaspoonfu ) of tincture of 
benzoin. Into a large glass 
bott'e contain ng the essence 
drop the powdered soap. 
Shake often and vigorously. When the soap is 
dissolved it is time to add the fresh cucumber 
juice. After a thorough mixing the liquid is 
poured into a china bow! so that the oil and ben- 
zoin may be conveniently added. During this 
process the whole is constantly stirred until the 
mixture resembles cream. 


Deafness Due to Wax in the Ears 

KETURAH. Deafness due to this cause is at 
first a simple and curable condition. Besides 
deafness, giddiness or vomiting may be caused by 
amass of wax. Picking the ear with a hairpin 
or match, as you suggest, may result seriously. 
Home tampering with the ears is most risky. 


The Fifty Muscles of Expression 


Dorotny. If you wish to learn more about 
the fifty muscles of expression and the effects of 
the action of these muscles, not only on their skin 
covering but also on the actual life of a person, I 
shall be glad to send you suggestions as to litera- 
ture on this subject. The old adage, ‘‘My face 
is my fortune,” is in reality a physiological, 
philosophical truism. 


Excessive Fat Should be Warded Off in Time 

ALTHEA. Since you are showing a tendency 
to the dread obesity begin preventive treat- 
ment in time. Take sufficient exercise and do 
not overeat. You can then easily avoid the 
Pickwickian contour. If by proper exercise 
girls would keep themselves in better condition 
we would see fewer breathless commuters after 
a run for the morning train. I know of no 
safe and effective ‘‘anti-fat” preparation. 


Pulverized Orris-Root as a Powder 


Imo. When the use of powder is desirable 
pulverized orris and other vegetable powders 
are preferable, as a rule, to carbonate of mag- 
nesia or oxide of zinc. Carbonate of magnesia 
is a good dusting powder on account of the large 
quantity of water that it can take care of —five 
and one-half times its own weight. Oxide of 
zinc takes up only one-fourth as much. 


Sit Up — Don’t Loll Over Your Desk 


RACHEL. Very possibly the dull feeling after 
an hour or two of work at your desk is directly 
due to the lolling position you describe. How 
can you expect to be at your best when, day after 
day, you sit like the ‘‘crumpled horn” of our 
childhood song? If you could see a few X-ray 
pictures of your vital organs cramped as they 
are by this daily, slouchy posture, you would 
need no more arguments to induce a determina- 
tion to cultivate a normal posture. 


The Furniture of a Bedroom 


Dorores. It may be an economy of room, 
but it is not an economy of health, to make a 
lumber-cupboard of the space under your bed. 
Valances, too, and bed-curtains are an abomina- 
tion in a sleeping-room. The ideal bedroom has 
no superfluous furnishings. 


Boil Your Drinking-Water 

FrREDA. No wonder you are weary of the 
advice, ‘‘boil your drinking water.” But 
although such word of caution greets us from 
many sources, we siall still need it as long as the 
annual list of typhoid victims stretches itself out 
to present proportions. 


The “Visiting-Card of Old Age” 


Danica. In ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” the three perpendicular lines above the 
nose are called the ‘‘visiting-card of old age.” 
To avoid these creases never wrinkle the brow, 
and remember also that ‘‘there is no more 
efficient solvent of frowns and wrinkles than 
refreshing sleep.” 


One Way to Prevent a Bad Complexion 


ROsALIND. Bathing is perhaps more import- 
ant to prevent than to cure conditions leading up 
to an unwholesome-looking skin. The chief use 
of the daily bath is its refreshing, invigorating 
effect. In the largest number of cases a cool 
morning bath is productive of the most beneficial 
results. After many years of experience in 
treating skin disorders an eminent specialist 
says that a person ‘‘who works hard and per- 
spires freely will have a far healthier and a really 
cleaner skin than he who eats heartily and leads 
a sedentary life, even though he may scrub con- 
tinuously.”” The main benefit of a daily bath is 
due ‘‘not to its cleansing properties, but to its 
stimulating effect upon the nervous system.” 
The Eye and the Body 

AGNEs. By the eye may be read many ail- 
ments of the body. Disorders of the eye, on the 
other hand, may be at the root of various un- 
traced ailments. Eyestrain has given us a most 
interesting chapter in many biographies. 
Spirit, Not Place, Rules Health 

Preccy. Not the place where we are obliged 
to spend our life, but the spirit in which we 
determine to spend it, rules our health. The 
years are not so many since our foremothers 
never dreamed of closing their houses to fly to 
mountain or seashore. But they were well, they 


were happy and contented, and they lived to a 
good old age. 
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Length 5 ft. 4% in. 
Model Florentine Width 4 ft. 9% in. 


Style 83 
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VERS & PON 
PIANOS 


The Florentine Grand 


This beautiful instrument is our supreme 
effort to please fastidious purchasers 
whose musical standards are high, and 
who expect an exterior design and finish 
which make a piano a work of fine art. 

All our new patented improvements and 
special features—the Triplex Treble, Lam- 
inated Bridge, Capo d’astro Bar, etc.— 
are incorporated in this remarkable little 
grand. It sums up an experience of 
over half a century of fine piano building. 
Our new catalogue, picturing our com- 
plete line of uprights and grands and a 
paper pattern showing the exact space 
the Florentine Grand requires, mailed 
free on request. 











How to Bu If no dealer near you sells 

y. IVERS & POND PIANOS, 
we can supply you from the factory direct, and will 
mail you price-list and a personal letter explaining our 
Easy Payment Plans, as available in the most remote 
village in the United States as in Boston. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. For our new catalogue and _ infor- 


mation of value to intending purchasers, write us to-day. 


\ IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




























































Quality Papers for 
Quality People 


‘‘Vogue’’ Wall Papers 








NG | 

i i 

answer the everannoy- [iJ | 
ing questions: my) 
TS 

“What shall I do with ‘eB 
my walls?” : j 
“How can I makea “te 
sae setting for my Ne 
urnishings?”’ Wy | 
How can I make the «6 | 
designs on my walls a VAI 


conform to the archi- 
tecture of my house?”’ 

“How can I secure + 
richer and better effects 
than I have ever had?” 





— 
9% 
wie 





AY 


‘“Vogue’’ papers are de- 
8 signed and colored to meet 
these very requirements. F 
They represent a new order 
of things decorative. In all 
wavsthey are theexpressionof 
the best artists and workmen. 
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To grasp an opportunity 
and pin it to the wall is ac- 
counted clever, but to select 
‘*Vogue’’ papers and hang 
them on your walls is clever- 
ness and good taste combined. 
Ask Your Dealer for 


our 
new ‘‘ cut-outs’? and decora- §} 
tions for chambers—the beau- 
tiful, soft, self tones — rich 


et leathers — florals with Cre- 
fa tonnes to match — Arts and 
Crafts — tapestries — special 
friezes and the classv novel 
ties, including the new 
Priscilla Weave. 

Send tencents forour 
colored illustrations. 





Allen- Higgins 
Wall Paper Co 


Worcester, 
ass. 








Cleaning and Dyeing 
of 
Fine Raiment, Feathers, 
Gloves, etc. 
Write for Booklet. We pay express charges one way 
A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
FRENCH SCOURERS AND DYERS OF QUALITY 
Main Office: Philadelphia 


Don’t Throw it Awe) Does Your'Granite Dish 
- or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 
TSaALL AL) 


SEA They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 

2S brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. 

T=} No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use 

them; fitany surface; three million in use. Send 

for sample pkg. 10c. Complete pkg. assorted sizes, 
25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. 

Collette Mfg. Co., Box 100, Amsterdam,N.Y. 
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This $l0Q0O°" 
| for an ear 
| of Corn 


Made by Tiffany. 
Nearly three feet high. 
In solid gold and silver. 


To be awarded to the man, woman or child pro- 
ducing the best ear of corn grown this year in the 
United States. WEAMIE, WAGARG 
Open to everybody — nothing to buy or sell. ern TiN ANT 

The purpose of the donor of this trophy — (he | 

W. K. Kellogg—is to improve the quality of the 
millions of bushels of corn used in making Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 

Many people think the perfection of corn flavor 
) has been reached in Toasted Corn Flakes. Perhaps 
it has. If you don’t know how good Kellogg’s— 
the genuine Toasted Corn Flakes is —try it. Then 
you Il see how hard a task we are giving ourselves 
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to improve it, and the only way we can improve it pee eee 
is by the betterment of the corn itself. WERE BEELER Ce x 

This award is going to encourage more and Ro 
better corn in the United States. aie 


We are spending nearly $100,000 in an educa- 
tional way to reach those who grow the corn. 

5 And this means encouraging prosperity all over 
the country. 

For the corn crop is the backbone of prosperous 
times. 

We raised 2,642,687,000 bushels last year. 

We're raising 3 billion this year. 

The millions of bushels used in making Toasted 
Corn Flakes has tended to make the farmer more 
prosperous—and as the farmer prospers, so does 
the Nation. 

So this beautiful Tiffany Cup is interesting to 
everyone —the dweller in the city as well as the 
producer in the field. 

It will be awarded at the National Corn Expo- 
| sition, to be held in Omaha December 6 to 18. If 
| you desire further particulars, write to the secretary 
of the Exposition at Omaha. 
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Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is sold 
be by almost every grocer in the United 
States. It can be distinguished from 
its many imitations by this signature 
on the package. 


® e Fe: | 

: | TOASTED COP ’ 
AL) BATTLE CREEK Mich. ? J 

Made by the i Aracawees haa a 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Trade Supplied by the 
Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 
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ENAMEL WARE 
“Stands the Racket” 


Cook any fruit or vegetable in a Corona 
Saucepan and then see how easily you can 
bring the inside lining back to its original 



















snowy whiteness. Stand Corona Ware overa 
hot fire—it won’t burn. Lay it aside—it won’t 
rust, Ill-use it, if you will, it won’t easily dent 
or chip. It “stands the racket’’ because 
stamped from single pieces of strong steel and 
covered with an unusually thick jacket of the 
toughestg/ass enamel. Madein many beautiful 
permanent colors—CORONA BLUE being 
the most popular. We also make 


CORONA DECORATIVE.ENAMEL WARE 


Designed by a famous American artist. The 
only decorative ware made. Colors unusually 
durable because burnt in. We also makea 
full line of other enameled articles. Our 
CORONA ROASTER 
is absolutely seamless. Wil! not burn or dry 
the roast. Drawn from a single piece of 
steel. If CORONA WARE is not at 
your dealer’s write for free illustrated 
booklet to aid in selection. 


THE ENTERPRISE ENAMEL CO., 
Bellaire, Ohio. 















No Seams 


No Folds 











Good Health 
First — 
Pleasure Follows 


Grape-Nuts 


isascientifically made pure food. 


Contains the natural phos- 
phates grown in wheat and 
barley—for rebuilding brain 
and nerve cells. 


The food for those who value 
mental and physical health — 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Eyeglasses 


Remember the Name 
Don’t suffer from headaches, 
nervousness and other ailments 
resulting froin eyestrain when you 
canobtain relief by wearing Shur-on 
Eyeglasses. Y our physician will tell 
you the importance of perfect vision. 
Your optician will recommend 














Shur-on Eyeglasses 


Write for our book ** Styles and 


Innovations in Eyeglasses. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. A 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 


Weak Instep 


causes painsthrough (i 
the feet and legs sim- 
ilar to rheumatism. “ity ; $ 


this by wearing the " & H A RCH | 
Instep Supports 











A PAIR. 
— Your dealer 
or by mail. 
Give size shoe. 


C &H Arch Shank Co., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. | 


A Novel Fire Screen 


Napkin Rings for Guests 
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What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


This department is an “Exchange’’ of ideas 


of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the 


kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is 


cordially invited to contribute. 


A ccrisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can 


be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 
* The Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


was made by an ingenious bs 
woman of some of the most 
ordinary material imagin- 
able—nothing more nor less 
than a lot of steel-ring dish 
cleaners? These cleaners are % 
only a quantity of small Gia 
split rings, similar to key 
rings, fastened together in the 
form of asquare. They cost five 
cents each. Forty of them were 
carefully fastened together at 
the edges, making two curtains, 
three feet by two and a quarter 
in size. Along the lower edge 
the points of the squares made 
a kind of scallop. Along the upper edge 
were fastened key rings, about two inches 
apart, and large enough to slide easily over 
a half-inch stiff steel rod. Two strong hooks 
were put up in the fireplace, one on each 
side, and the steel rod, with the steel curtains 
hung on it, was laid on the hooks. There 
was the fire screen! The curtains could be 
pushed aside or pulled together, and, either 
open or closed, they were a decorative fea- 
ture of the room. M. T. H. 


A Sewin&-Board to Use in the Lap 


made of a nice, clean piece of white pine or 
poplar, about ten inches wide by eighteen or 
twenty inches long, will be a help to the 
woman who sews a great deal. Round off 
the edges neatly. For basting or cutting, 
such a board is most convenient. It has an 
advantage over a table top, as it may be 
tilted at any desired angle. Mrs.C. D.C. 


A Coat Hanger 


may be used to support a boy’s trousers as 
well as his coat, in this way: Tie a string 
from one end of the hanger to the other, fold 
the trousers and lay them over the string; 
then the coat or blouse may be placed on the 
hanger in the ordinary manner. L. E. B. 


Paper Bonbon-Cups 


are pretty for use as candle holders on a 
child’s birthday cake. These little fluted 
paper cups are often found in candy boxes. 
Put a few aside if there is a birthday coming. 
They will protect the cake from the melting 
wax, and may easily be removed when it is 
time to cut the cake. A. M.N 


A Shirtwatist Box for the Baby 


is better than the usual basket for his small 
belongings, as it will also hold all the cloth- 
ing. Make a tray to fit the box, and in this 
keep such articles as pins, powder, soap, etc. 
In the lower part the dresses, skirts and 
flannels may be folded. SEATTLE. 


A Good Spool-Holder 


may be made of a brass curtain rod. Choose 
one that is small enough to go easily through 
the holes in the spools, so as to permit them 
to revolve when the thread is required. 
Place on the rod as many spools as it will 
hold, and support it by means of brass 
brackets fastened to the wall in the sewing- 
room. COLORADO. 


A Trunk Rué for the Guest-Room 


will protect a pretty carpet or matting from 
the disfiguring marks often made by a 
visitor’s trunk. The rug may be of the same 
material as the floor covering and cut the 
size of a good-sized trunk. Take care to see 
that any incoming trunk is set squarely on 
the rug. CONNECTICUT. 


Clean Sheets of Manila Paper in the Kitchen 


will save the washing of many dishes after 
preparing a meal. When breading anything 
jlace it on a clean piece of paper while rolling 
it in the crumbs. The paper may be folded 
and burned afterward. Many uses for the 
paper will come, especially where a plate 
would be needed for only a few moments. 
Sirs: j. C. 


may be made, in spare minutes, of white 
linen, each one to be fastened with button 
hole and button. When a friend is expected 
embroider her initials on one of these rings, 
and after she has used it on her visit let her 
take it home asa littlesouvenir. L.W.B. 


Lovers of Plants are Sometimes Bothered 


by the problem of caring for a palm or fern 
when the house is to be closed for a few days. 
If the plant is well watered and the pot is 
then wrapped around with a wet cloth, the 
soil will probably be kept from drying out. 
Let the wet cloth be wrapped several times 
around the pot and even overlap the soil 
itself. l 


Whenever You are Baking Cookies 


pin a piece of clean white muslin over your 
bread board, stretching it tight. Flour the 
muslin well and you can roll the dough as 
soft and thin as you please. A piece of 
muslin around the rolling-pin is still another 
improvement. Mrs. T. A. P. 


Pecan Meat May be Removed Whole 


if you boil the nuts for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then pour off the water, but keep 
the pan covered. Shell the nuts while they 
are hot. This process of boiling makes the 
shells moce brittle, and with care the kernels 
may be taken out whole. Ep Tt. 


To Give a House Fern a Good Shape 


turn each new sprout toward the light until 
it is well up and begins to bend in the right 
direction. The result will be a beautiful 
round plant. B. M. H. 





=) To Wash a Down Quilt 
4 try the following good 
a suggestions: Put the quilt 
in atubof hot waterto 
soak over night, having 
4 first put some good soap 
Ase or soap powder in the 
iS water. If very much soiled 
it will be necessary to soak 
it in several soapy waters. Rinse 
it thoroughly after this in clean 
water. It may look hopeless, 
but do not be discouraged. 
Hang it in the sunshine and turn 
occasionally. Several days of 
sunshine may be needed to dry 
it thoroughly, so be sure to 
put in a dry place at night. When all dry 
it will be fluffy, with the down evenly dis 
tributed. MARYLAND. 


A Large Map of the United States 


hanging where all the family can see it is a 
great educator. A map of your own State, 
showing counties, townships, ctc., also will 
help all the family to know more practical 
geography than may be studied in books. 
Consult both maps often: follow routes 
taken by friends on their travels; look up 
any strange towns you read about in daily 
papers; learn to know your own country, 
your own State, your own town. M. G. 


A Button on One Pocket of a Work Apron 


may prevent the loss of the contents when 
you are stooping over in your work. Two 
pockets of equal size may be stitched on an 
apron: one to be left open, for a handker- 
chief; the other to have a flap which can be 
buttoned securely. In the latter pocket a 
thimble, keys, coins, etc., may be safely 


carried. | GS eel 2 


Before Putting Away Window-Screens 


brush them well with an old whisk-broom, 
then dust thoroughly. Rub them witha cloth 
dipped in kerosene or coal-oil; the more oil 
the better, as it will prevent the screens from 
rusting. Store the screens in a dry place; 
say, the attic, not the cellar. WASHINGTON. 


Hang Brushes by Loops of Wire 


instead of string. The wire will be found 
an improvement, as it is easier to slip on 
and off a hook and does not twist or wear 


out. B.S: M. 


For Marking Linen With Indelible Ink 


In Pressing Centerpieces 


in the way seen on articles of a past genera- 
tion, the following recipe is given: Mix half 
a teaspoonful of prepared chalk with two tea- 
spoontuls of starch; then, with the addition 
of boiling water, make a thick boiled starch, 
in which should be put a few drops of spirits 
of camphor. Apply this preparation to the 
linen to be marked, smooth the place with an 
iron, and you may then write on it with a 
quill or fine pen and indelible ink. After the 
marking has ‘‘set”—that is, become black 
—wash out the stiffening preparation. 

G. BE. 
iron the center before the edges, and the 
article will lie smoothly. This rule also ap- 
plies to ironing handkerchiefs. H.N.M. 


Working-Dresses Wear Out Under the Arms 


In Sprinkling Table Linen 


To 


before the remainder of the garment is at 
all worn, so the following suggestion is a 
good one to bear in mind when making new 
waists for morning gowns: Put in two under- 
arm pieces on each side, one over the other, 
matching exactly any stripe or other design 
on the material. When the top layer wears 
through, cut out the worn part, turn in the 
edges and sew neatly. The dress may be so 
nicely repaired that the patches will not be 
detected without the closest inspection. 
ARIZONA. 


use a large salt-shaker and in the water put 
a little cold starch—about a tablespoonful to 
a quart of water. The linen will iron with 
about the same stiffness as when new. L.L. 


Keep a Sewin2-Machine in Good Condition 


have in one of the drawers of the table a fine 
steel crochet needle, a small, stiff mucilage 
brush, such as comes with a five-cent bottle 
of mucilage, and a small, soft, lintless cloth. 
Have the oil can filled with a good machine 
oil. The crochet hook will reach little rolls 
of dust that accumulate in hidden crevices, 
and the stiff brush will aid in dislodging them. 
With proper care a machine wi!l do good 
work for a long time. Mrs. J. M. P. 


Circles of Pasteboard of Various Sizes 


are convenient to put over glasses, cups, 
bowls, or even pitchers, in which food or 
liquids are placed to cool or to stand until 
needed. A supply may be cut in leisure time 
and kept in a drawer. When soiled burn 
them. CorRA. 


A New Veil May be Kept From Stretching 


Do 


if you thread the sewing-machine with silk 
of the same color as the veil itself and stitch 
carefully along each edge of the veil. The 
stitching will not show, and the veil may be 
satisfactorily adjusted forever after. M.G. 


Not Hem a Heavy Silence Cloth 


for the dining-room table, as it is apt to make 
a ridge under the tablecloth. Buttonhole the 
cut edges instead with white darning cotton. 
If one wishes to have the cloth just the size 
of the usual dining-table, extra pieces may 
be cut and buttonhole-stitched the size of 
the extra table leaves, to be used whenever 
required. Mrs. E. H. B. 





From the day you put down 


Cook’s Linoleum 


you have sensible floors, com- 
fortable, sanitary, easily cleaned, 
long-lasting—and nearly as 
handsome as tile or parquetry. 





To insure wearing quality, see 
that the name ‘Cook’s’’is printed 
onthe back of linoleum you buy. 

Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum, 
pattern through to back, is 
molded in one piece with no 





joints or seams to open like the 
old pieced-together kind. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum 
is tough, flexible, retains its 
pattern longer under hard wear. 

Write for Linoleum Book G, showing 


patterns in colors and suggestion-sketches for 
various rooms, 





Cook’s Cork Carpet for public places. 


Cook’s Decora, the artistic wall- 
covering that can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth. Beautiful designs 
in all color harmonies. Comes 
in rolls; any paper-hanger can 
put it on. Write for interesting 
booklet f Home Decoration.” 


COOK’S LINOLEUM 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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Pillow Outfit FREE 


Yes, Free! We will actually send you 
free, one Pillow Top, richly tinted in the 
superb new Wallachian design illustrated 
above onan extra quality of Art Ticking ; 
one Back for Pillow, also one copy of our 
new Premium Art Book showing over 500 
new and beautiful embroidery designs. 


All these free and postpaid for only 30c to 
cover the regular retail price of six skeins of 


Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 


in properly selected shades to start work on above 
design, also a specially written and illustrated 
Diagrain Lesson showing every stitch numbered. 


This is the greatest bargain that we have ever offered, 
and is made simply in order to convince every woman in 
the country of the advantage of using Richardson's Grand 
Prize Embroidery Silks exclusively 


Send Right NOW 


Just your name and address, and enclose only 30c in stamps 
or silver to cover the retail cost of the silk and the lesson, 
Remember, the Pillow Top and Back and the Premium 
Art Book are FREE. Send today enclosing only 30 
and get the complete outfit postpaid. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 1767, 220 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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designs. 


receipt of cash. 
sells for $2. 
Also chiffon veilings. 


FN 


Robert C. Hartstall Importing Co., 913 Broadway, NewYork 


Three lengths of 114 yds. 
each for $1, sent upon 


Usually 


-——IMPORTED VEILINGS— 


At wholesale prices, | 
all colors, in the | 
newest European 
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buys the 


Hoosier 
Special 
Kitchen 
| Cabinet 


Write for our “Hoosier Club” Booklet that tells all about a 
Our Universal Club Plan Pa 


Get a Hoosier Special Kitchen Cabinet on our 


“eee 





Send in 


superior to all others. It is a real work-saving and Saves a 

















Y. N Hoosier Club Plan —a most agreeable way of 
our IName he hest kitcl abine an | 
owning the best kitchen cabinet you can buy 
—one that is guaranteed by us and by your dealer as well. Let 
us send you a free handsome catalog about our cabinets and a 
booklet about the Hoosier Universal Club Plan, with its great 


comfort-giving kitchen convenience and will last many St 

years. It saves time by saving steps. It saves you eps 
many weary hours on your feet, and does away with the back- 
breaking strain of leaning over a kitchen table hour after hour. 


It has a metal flour bin with a glass front, flour sifter at- 











4 . ° e oe ° rr . e 7.) 
; liberality and simplicity explained. There is nothing for you ; : aa 
"n Rig. ; : 8 ; tached; self-feeding, dust-proof sugar bin, mouse-proof bread a 
’ > bd os 
Je to sell—nothing at all to do except to send in your name and | PE Ea oa a 
(ie ‘te E ; ) ; and cake box, and all metal work is ‘‘satinized’”’ and sparkles a 
ie yecome a member of a Hoosier Club in your community. | . + alata: nae . ; Co . oe: 
is ) ike frosted silver. ‘The spices are kept in crystal glass Colonial 
be If you ever hear anybody say that all kitchen cabinets are shaped jars, and you can sit down at the genuine aluminum ex- oa 
ey 4 ’ oe 
Hg . alike, don’t believe them. ‘he Hoosier Special is different and tension table top and work as comfortably as at a dining table. : 
ie’ 7 
| Why the Price is L ( 
} Because our liberal terms enable us to sell to more We use solid oak only, expensive varnish, three- material, construction and durability that would quickly = 
: people —we make more than four times as many cab- ply panels, finished throughout like a high-grade china — decide the question as to what cabinet to buy. Many ee 
inets as any other manufacturer. ‘That means a low closet, etc. A similar cabinet, if there was one, would — cabinets may look alike on the outside, just as some & 
factory cost. We prefer small profits and large sales. cost you about $10.00 to $15.00 more. pianos may resemble Steinway and Chickering pianos, pee 
Our agents- —the furniture merchants sell in the same No one who is not an expert in furniture construc- but the quality may not unfold itself until after months fae 
sg: way. While their profit on each sale is small, the — ¢jon can tell by looking at it whether a kitchen cabinet and years of service. The Hoosier trade mark is your fey 
total is satisfactory. will last one or twenty years. The solid oak has no — Safe guide always. oy 
i We establish the price of every Hoosier Cabinet tongue to say: ‘*I am thoroughly seasoned, grown on . Zed 
i 4, that is sold. None can ask more nor can they sell for highlands of Indiana, close fibred. My life hasn’t been The Hoosier Stool te 
5 less than our price. It is a fair one and our liberal destroyed by murderous dry kilns. My surface is pre- Write for our special offer on the Hoosier Kitchen Bs 
terms make it easy to buy. pared deep down in the grain by special processes so Stool. We will tell you how to get one of these com- Bed, 
The ‘‘ Hoosier Idea”’ of quality, durability, and the that my pores are filled — air-proof, wear-and-tear- fortable seats at a very low price. 4 
highest class of workmanship, is carried out in every little — Proof. My built up parts are constructed for an age It is to your decided advantage to get our catalog rt 
detail. Of course it is imitated, but it has never been Nd longer, ete. and club plan booklet at once. Anyone can join a ae 
equalled, and never can be, at the price we are selling it, If the materials could talk, every woman would Hoosier Club and share all the privileges of price, terms e 
unless the manufacturing conditions are equal to ours. buy a Hoosier Cabinet, for there are facts about its and guarantee. tg 






Special Offer to Those who Live in Towns Where 


We have a special proposition to make to enterprising women in such communities whereby they can earn a Hoosier Special Le 
Cabinet and $25.00 cash besides. ea 

foe 

Or 


428 Lexington Avenue, New York 


4+LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK? 


BRANCHES: 


239 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


we Have no Dealer 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 












Reflect Modish Lines? 


If not, why not accept the assist- 
ance of one of the smart new 
models of the 


These chic garments, embody- 
ing the latest ideas in corsetry, 
and equal to the French corsets 
in style, grace and ease, produce 
the low bust, the long hip and 
back, the “slight waist curve” 
—all features of Fall fashion. 

Model No. 3604 (like illustration) 
Very smart model for slender and me- 
dium figures. Designed with low bust 
and extreme length from waist line 
down in front, side and back. Material, 
coutil, white. Boned with WAL OHN. 

Sizes, 18-30. Price, $5.00 

The perfect form and lasting fit of 
a corset depend upon the boning of the 
garment. Lyra corsets are boned with 
Walohn, the only reliable boning. It 
does not rust. It does not break. Strong 
yet pliable, it moulds the form into lines 
of grace and ease, and holds the shape 
of the garment perfectly. 

We list only one of the many modish 
Fall models. We would ask you to 
have your merchant fit you to just the 
right model for your individual figure. 
lf Lyra corsets are not obtainable in 
your vicinity, write direct to us. Shall 
we send our booklet showing a variety 
of styles ?—no charge. 

OTHER NEW MODELS $5 TO $15. 


Cmeucan Lidy. Ciset Co 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 











TRY THIS SELF- 
HEATING IRON FREE. 


Use the Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron free for 10 days— 
iron two big washings with it—use it every day on the fine 
things you do up yourself—in the sewing room for pressing — 
iron everything from the heaviest bedspreadstothebaby’slacecap. 


° 

Iron in Comfort 
Away from the hot kitchen— without taking an extra step—at 
a cost of les than One cent a day 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad~ Iron is absolutely safe — we 
guarantee it. It is simple—nothing to get out of order—strong 

built to last a lifetime. You can regulate its heat instantly — 
something not possible in an electric iron. It is invaluable in 
travel — carry it filled for use—it does not spill. 

The Ideal Self-Heating Sad Iron comes in three sizes: The 
Household size, 6 lbs “i 9-lb. for Dressmakers’ use — and 
the Tailors’ goose, 

White us today; we ~~ send you our free trial offer. 


THE IDEAL SADIRON MFG.CO. 
Dept. 38, Cleveland, Ohio. 
DEALERS: WRITE FOR AGENCY AT ONCE. 


“20th Century Baby” FREE! 
A booklet of hints on raising b: aby. Also 
tells about that boon to mother and child 


GLASCOCK’S Jumper 


At Dealers or Direct 

‘ Just the healthful motion that keeps baby 

4 happy. Useful from birth as bed, high chair, 

and rocking-chair. Adjustable back. 
Write for this book today 
GLascock Bros, MFG. Co. 

200 Kay Street Muncie, Ind, 














Good Manners and Good Form 


A Department of Social Usage: By Florence Burton Kingsland 


A FOREWORD 


It is a matter of the greatest pleasure to the Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal to announce that the work so 


graciously and successfully conducted by the late 


‘Mrs. Burton Kingsland”’ will be continued by her daughter. The 


mother’s work is, therefore, carried on by loving and well-trained hands, and, for the benefit of our readers, we may 
say that few women could approach their task better fitted than is Miss Kingsland. Always her mother’s close com- 


panion, she was likewise her literary helper and confidante. 


Miss Kingsland will be glad, at all times, to answer any 


inquiries by mail, provided a stamped and addressed envelope is inclosed: otherwise, inquirie S must await answer in this 


You should first ask at the 
hotel desk if you can be ac- ZA 
commodated with the num- dim * 
ber of rooms you require, at PACs 
the price you wish to pay,and = ***” 
should sign your name in the 
hotel register. Should the house 
not be overcrowded the clerk will 
call a man to show you the rooms t 
he proposes your occupying. If ’ 
they are not satisfactory you 
should ask that others be shown 
you. American women, especially 
when unaccustomed to traveling 
alone, are often loth to discuss prices, and will 
sometimes be led into paying more than they 
can afford rather than admit that they do not 
wish to pay as much as is asked. Nothing so 
discloses the fact of their being novices as this 
common trait in our countrywomen. 





department. 

When Arriving at a Hotel fe Ze Pas 
What should I do on arriv- a rp My / 
ing at a hotel? HATTIE. 8 +2 : 

c f 


} 


eae) 


Dressing on a Sleepin#-Car 

Where does one dress onasleeper? Mary H. 

Almost all of one’s dressing should be done in 
the berth. The blouse or gown may be carried 
to the toilet-room in a hand-bag with other 
necessaries, and a jacket or long coat worn in 
passing from berth to toilet- room, that one may 
appear fully dressed. As no one has a right to 
monopolize the toilet-room it a be used 
only for the arrangement of the hair, for wash- 
ing and for the ‘‘finishing touches” "where the 
aid of a mirror is required, 


Correct Address on an Invitation 


In sending out an invitation to include both 
husband and wife should it be addressed to 
‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” or to ‘‘Mrs. Brown” 
only? O. H. B. 


If the invitation is a formal one, written in the 
third person, it should be addressed to both 
husband and wife; but if written in the first 
person the letter should be sent to the wife, and 
the husband included in the invitation, as: 

‘ My dear Mrs. Blank: 
‘Will you and Mr. Blauk dine with us,” etc. 


Removing the Hat in an Elevator 


Should I take off my hat in an elevator in the 
presence of ladies? HENRY 

Yes, by all means. Americans have the repu 
tation of being more truly courteous toward 
women than the men of any other country, and 
this is one of the small outward expressions of 
that inward respect. 


“Tipping” the Porter When Traveling 


Is it necessary to ‘‘tip” the 


porter on a 
sleeper ? 


NOVICE. 
In order to insure good service from the 
porter it is best to give him a ‘‘tip.” Half the 
gratuity may be slipped into his hand—which 
is always conveniently near—when you tell him 
the hour you wish your berth made up, and the 
other half given him at the end of your journey. 


Clothes to Wear on the Steamer 

Please tell me what clothes I require on a 
steamer. EMILY. 

Nowadays it is customary to change either 
one’s gown or blouse for the evening meal. 
Besides this dress, which should be simple to be 
in good taste, a jacket and skirt of some service- 
able materi: il, with a few wash blouses, a long 
cloak or cape, ‘and a small hat are sufficient. 


Who “Orders” in a Restaurant 


sé 


When stopping for ‘‘a bite” at a restaurant 
after the theater who orders for the guest? 
IGNORAMUS. 
The host should give the order to the waiter 
after having consulted his guest as to what she 
will have. 


Invitations Addressed “Mr. Jones and Family” 


Is it correct when sending an invitation that 
is to include all the members of a household to 
direct it to‘‘Mr. Jones and Family”? Susan. 

This is never correct. One invitation should 
be directed to husband and wife, and two or 
more sisters may be addressed as ‘‘The Misses 
Jones,” but the young men of the family should 

each receive a separate invitation, unless they 

are under age. In this case an invitation 
directed to ‘*The Messrs. Jones” will suffice. 
The words ‘‘and family” should never be used 
in an address. 


The Name a Widow Uses 
Does a widow retain her husband’s Christian 
name? PUZZLED. 
Yes, she should use her husband’s name just 
as she did during his lifetime. 


In Ordering a Meal at a Hotel 


Will you explain the two ways of ordering a 
meal at a hotel? 


” 


At a dinner or luncheon served ‘‘a la carte 
ach course is cooked expressly for you; you 
nonid. therefore, give the order for the entire 
meal after reading the bill-of-fare. The cost of 
each dish is printed next to it. At the close of 
the meal the waiter hands you your bill, which 
should be paid to him. When the meal is 
served on the American plan a course dinner— 
or luncheon—is provided by the hotel, a definite 
sum covers all expense and you may order as 
much or as little as you wish for the same price. 
In this case the entire order is not given at once. 
The cost of the meal should be paid at the desk, 
if you are stopping at the hotel for one meal 
only, otherwise the amount will be included in 
your hotel bill with all other expense incurred. 






Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


een TR b, 8 To “Pair” the Dinner Guests 
fp Dit A 
NGL SG How does a hostess let each 


gentleman know w hic h lady 
he is to take in to dinner? 
NOVICE. 

If a very small dinner is 
being given—not more than 
six, perhaps—it is quite simple 
for a hostess to say to each 
man: ‘‘*Will you take Mrs, —— in 
to dinner?” and if they should not 
have already met to introduce 
them. If, however, there are many 
present it is € ustomz iry to provide 
a tiny envelope for each man guest, 
inclosing a card on which is written 
the name of the lady he is to escort. 
These envelopes should be offered on a small 
tray by a servant to the gentlemen just before 
they enter the drawing-room. 


Thanking the Escort Who Brings One Home 


Should I thank an escort for bringing me home 
from an entertainment? A. Be, 

It is more grac ious to add a fe w words of 
thanks when saying ‘‘good-night,” in recogni- 
tion of this courtesy. 


A Girl and the Men She Meets in an Office 


What should a girl’s attitude be toward the 
men she meets in the office in which she is em- 
ployed? STENOGRAPHER. 

A girl should have purely business relations 
with the men with whom she comes in contact 
in her employer’s office during business hours. 
Girls are often responsible for the familiar man- 
ner which men adopt toward them, because of 
their own free-and-easy attitude, of which the *y 
are sometimes quite unconsc ious. If these men 
should show her any special attention out of 
business hours, such as inviting her to places of 
amusement, etc., she should put herself immedi- 
ately in a position always respected by men, by 
asking them to call on her at her home, thus 
making it possible for her parents or her 
brothers to meet them. Unfortunately for the 
girls themselves many of them are drawn to 
large cities to fill business positions, and, there- 
fore, have no homes to which to invite their 
man friends. In that case a girl should be 
doubly careful how she receives attention from 
men of whose character she knows very little; 
and the higher she holds herself the higher will 
she be held in the opinion of these same men. 
The “Bread-and-Butter” |_etter 

Kindly tell me what is a ‘‘bread-and-butter 
letter.’’ JACK. 

A letter of appreciation sent to your hostess 
after a visit, in recognition of the kindness and 
hospitality shown you. 


Signal for Leaving the Table 

What is the signal a hostess should give her 

lady guests on rising from the table? 
BEGINNER. 

A hostess should first make sure that her 
guests have entirely finished before attempting 
to leave the table. She should then try to catch 
the eye of some lady seated at a distance—if 
there are many present. This guest will then 
rise simultane ously with her hostess, thus giving 
the signal of departure to those se: ated near her. 


Who Pays When a Man is Visiting ? 

When a man is visiting me who pays ex- 
penses, such as carfare, theater tickets, etc. ? 

JANE. 

As you are the hostess you should bear the 
expense of whatever amusement you suggest 
for the entertainment of your guest. By getting 
the tickets, etc., beforehand you can avoid any 
awkwardne ‘SS, but in so small’a matter as carfare 
a man always pays for the woman with him, 
be she hostess or guest. 


Shaking Hands at an Introduction 


Should I shake hands with a man when he is 
introduced ? HILpDA. 


If he is being presented to you among others 
it is not necessary to offer your hand, but when 
he is brought up to be introduced to you alone it 
is more cordial to do so. 


Acknowledgment of Letters of Condolence 


Do letters of condolence need to be answered 
by the recipient ? WIDOWER. 

Notes of condolence may, as a rule, be ac- 
knowledged by a few words of appreciation 
written on one’s visiting-card in recognition of 
the sympathy expre ssed. This is all that should 
be required of one in great trouble, but in the 
case of receiving a letter from an intimate 
friend a short note in response is a litt!e more 
gracious. 


A Man Calling the Second Time 


After a first call is a man privileged to call 

again, or should he wait for an invitation? 
ad 

If a man has once been asked to call at a 
house he is supposed to feel free to call again. 
But it is more cordial on the girl’s part, when 
saying good-by, to express the hope that he will 
come again, merely as an assurance that on 
better acquaintance he is as welcome as when 
the first invitation was given. 


Marking the Bride’s Linen 


Will you tell me why a bride marks her linen 
with her maiden initials rather than with those 
of her future husband? F. B. P 


As a bride’s linen is marked before her mar- 
riage she then has the right to her own initials 
only. The initial letter of the surname of her 
future husband is not hers until after she has 
become his wife. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 








| 24 West 23d Street, New York 


Why Not Send for Our 
FREE Style Book Today? 


9 5 i this SILK VELVET 
TRIMMED HAT 


With 9 8-in. Genuine Ostrich Feathers 





Style 
No. 1501 
Sent On Five Days’ Approval ‘ 


Here is one of New York's best styles, embody- 
ing newest PARIS ideas, graceful, beautiful, and 
immensely popular. 

You cannot buy a hat like this for less than» 
$15.00 in any New York store. To introduce our 
wonderful values in Millinery and Women’s 
Wear, we offer a limited number of these Newest 
Model Hats at the remarkable price of $4.95; 
made of fine quality SILK VELVET or FELT 
handsomely trimmed with SILK VELVET and 
9 8-in. French Curl Genuine Ostrich Feathers. 
In black or your favorite color. State whether 
you prefer large, medium or small shape. 


Our Special Offer 


You buy entirely at our risk. This special offer 
enables you to see the hat and see how becoming 
it is. We will send you one of these hats prepaid 
by depositing $4.95 with us. Keep it5 days. See 
what your friends think of the new style. Then, 
if you’re not convinced that it’s the greatest bar- 
gain you ever saw at the price, return it at our 
expense,and we'll PROMPTLY REFUND YOUR 
MONEY. It costs you nothing if not perfectly 
satisfied. 

Write For Our New Fall and Winter 
Style Book Now 

It shows a vast assortment of the newest ideas in 
millinery at Equal Money Saving Prices. Trimmed 
hats ranging from $1.95 up to $60.00 eac ‘h, that will 
be found in our newest el: aborately illustrated Fall 
Style Book that is free, and will be sent free of any 
expense to every reader. Write for this free Style 
Book D now? It describes New York’s newest 
prevailing fashions in trimmed millinery and 
women’s wear and tells you what to pay; this 
valuable shopping guide we will send to you free. 

For 30 years we have been style originators. 


Knickerbocker Women’s Wear Co. 














25 Beautifully 
¥ Embroidered 
New Fall Collars 


Dame Fashion has always recognized 
** Corliss”’ as the mark of style, quality and value on 
collars, 

But even Corliss methods have never 
before resulted in such unusual values as in these 
handsomely embroidered collars for 25c. 


You will find that the best shops will 
show youa truly wonderful variety of our embroidered 
collars at prices ranging from 25c to Soc each, all of 
them bearing the hall mark of quality —‘ Corliss.” 


Nothing could be daintier than the col- 
lar illustrated—simple white dots embroidered on 
sheerlinen., The shop that enjoys your patronage will 
in all probability be able to supply youin your choice 
of three heights—S4746, 2 in.; $4745, 134 in.; 54744, 
14% in, If you are not readily supplied, send us 25c 
per collar—say what number, state size and we 
will deliver promptly by 
mail. Other patterns _—_——_ ; 
illustrated in our booklet, Lf 
** Embroidered Collars,” 
may interest you. Write 
for it. Address 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. R, Troy, N.Y. 




















+ ants he w inte r ae 
Post paid 
2 for 30c 4for50c 10 for $1 J Led 
Winter Bulb, Plant and @& 
Seed cat: log free, ’ 
Order today. 
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Mated pair 
kissing. — 

From eggs 
to squabsin 


4 weeks. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mas. 





Write “= FRE 





= FRE Book, 


How to Make Money Breeding Squalis 
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Ocean Fish 


Direct from the wharf in 
Gloucester, to your home 


Social Affairs for Hallowe’en zy PURITY 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations 
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rs if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. Such questions should be sent 
at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
j “Oh, fruit loved of boyhood! the —_— Mak ait 4 REQ A Hallowe’en Reception 
old days recalling, TL tig SR oe ‘ go 
When wood-grapes were pur- ra PUMPKIN scheme was 
pling and brown nuts were e pe also cleverly used by a 
F ‘li d Other C Wires tile ly f . 4 3 crowd of college girls for a ‘ 
en wild, ugly faces we car vec Wy Nk p ’ 
amulies an er Consumers in its skin, f US Hallowe’en reception. The : 
\ of FISH ought to purchase direct from Gloucester Glaring out through the dark we St stage for the performance was i 
and thus have the world’s greatest fish market with a candle within! KY decorated with stacks of e bi 
right at their own doors. When we laughed ‘round the wing eee ee n 1es ocoa 
Because you live awav from the sea coast it corn-heap, with hearts all in tune, autumn leaves and pumpkin vines 9 H 
may never have occurred to you that you could a Pg pong pumpkin — our torepresent abarnyard. Pumpkin 
; the very choices an fish right at tl F ae es 
wsdl aah Sas Ge ata ener aneck 40 soar come, Telling tales of the fairy who traveled lanterns, of course, were used for and Chocolates i 
without extra charge. is a poe shell coach with two oe meee ll d si j 
For twenty-four years we have been selecting é : ‘ en Ireshmen, all good singers, apie f 
and sorting fish from the catches of the entire rats for her team!” took the part of round, yellow Are acknowledged the best i 
acabe vals Gm We eee bane tc oe HESE swinging lines of po pumpkins, their bodies being built the world over. 
j ‘ quality, for with us it is ‘“ONCE A CUSTOMER Whittier’s to the gold-tinted out with cushions and covered with 
ALWAYS A CUSTOMER.” pumpkin once upon a time inspired a yellow calico. They wore long, black stockings Only the highest grades of 
‘ PP ny ei Les bg hd _ hae erg — crowd of college girls to carry out a rollicking on their legs and arms, and little green caps each A ial ' t : b 
e Arr hc recat se ia Pumpkin Masquerade. topped by a pumpkin vine, a leaf and a bit materials, teste y our 
01 p Each girl was asked to bring : kin and fs These little ‘ Pumpkins” marched hemist ll dt 
oF: as as g a pumpkin anc of stem. ese little ‘*‘ Pumpkins” marchec chemists, areallowed to 
. Sold by Mail to Consumers wear a long, black cloak of calico reaching to the solemnly on the stage, singing the tune of ‘‘Ten 


The gymnasium had, to all appearances, Little Indians” enter into the same, 


dy- ' Delivered by Prepaid Express =‘. 


to a sympathetic banjo and 





















































































































uid been turned into a cornfield. The walls were guitar accompaniment: and the blending 
Our SALT MACKEREL are tender, juicy fel- lined with. corn husks. shocks of corn and: brl- ; : ' ‘ j i 
han» lows. Freshened and broiled, they make the . d . a estan a . “One little, two little, three little Pumpkins, 1S supervised 
ae finest breakiast dish you ever tasted. liant autumn leaves, and were studded with Four little, five little, six little Pumpkins, — b experts 
ns Salt CODFISH selected, cleaned and put up Jack-o’-Lanterns, their roistering souls shining Seven wor oh amg nine little Pumpkins, I ‘ 
yest without bones, as we do it, is a perfect food. out through their jovial features. , ‘Een Becie Feanpaen 07s. ‘ 
tad - Our FRESH LOBSTERS are in parcliment- As the guests arrived in the dressing-room Then they proceeded to tell their troubles to What with careful workman- 
hod lined cans, the large pieces are bright, clear, red Vie recent! ; BS A a ided each cirl witl the audience: shi as well as scrupulou 
and and white, crisp and juicy, like the finest lobster € reception committee provided cach girl with ; Pp, as ae Pp s 
“i pire from the oe and this freshness and flavor A piece of i oe calico a oe “Ten little Pumpkins eating in a line, cleanliness in our Plant, 
will last for months. 4 ; oe eee ; : T : re we 
about twenty inches by twenty-eight. The two Big spider frightened one and then there were : : * 6 
We sell also CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS,CLAMS, | chort ende hod heen sewed topother anda s nine. it is not surprising that 
HALIBUT. SARDINES. SALMON. HERRING. short ends had been sewed together and a strong 
TUNNY, and many other dainty, delicious foods. gathering thread had been run through the two Here the harrowing experience of Miss Muffit Her First Choice Her L t 
cnet With an assortment of this kind once in your openings, one of which was drawn up and was repeated. The “ Pumpkins” had produced € : ’ : as 
yaid \ rapa woke ee pe will caries as, fastened. One of these baglike yellow cases bowls of “porridge and whey”’ from their volu- Choice, and Her Choice 
aa be w , for our goods are always satisfactory ee ae RE RSS ae, ; ‘ 5 ; Te Bi Sete ae z ; 
= The convenience is great. We SEND ON AP- was slipped over each girl s head, drawn up and minous blouses, but the sudden appearance of at all times is the 
hie PROVAL, with the understanding that you can tied about the neck. Eyes, nose and mouth the spider sent one of them speeding terror- 
reel as ylenty of time to examine the goods before atte si ie * . \ ae : . er oY ee bet ‘ roe ots , 
our ries as we Sch g were the n cut in their proper places, and little stricken from the stage, the others whirling about Unequalled - Matchless 
JUR i dabs of black or brown paint added finishing and watching him sorrowfully while taking up 
ctly Send for Descriptive Price List. touches to the pumpkin countenances. the chorus: 
The evening began merrily enough when the ‘ , . . Py, 
atest =, ‘ie . : “One little, two little, three little Pumpkins,” etc. 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CoO., “*Pumpkin” guests were furnished with knives 
: F “ ° . se is we 
be 12 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. and bits of candle, and asked to compete for a Nine little Pumpkin boys. 
‘will Jack-o’-Lantern prize, each contestant striving Then the ‘‘ Pumpkins ”’ sang of the adventures 
Fall to make the jolliest Jack-o’-Lantern from the of the ‘‘nine litthe Pumpkins swinging on the 
rose | Can Save You 60% pumpkin she had brought, in a time limit of gate” and the ‘‘eight little Pumpkins on the road 
vest fifteen minutes. When the time was up these to Devon,” the girls delineating in pantomime 
ons of Your Fuel lanterns were lighted and the orchestra (piano all the tragic mishaps of this ‘‘ Pumpkin” family, 
free. and violin) softly began ‘‘The Jack-o’-Lantern until one little ‘‘ Pumpkin” was left standing all 
: bill and also give you March,” while the Jack-o'-Lanterns, glowing alone. 
i weirdly in the darkness, formed into a real, old “O > i —— 
2 ’ ne little Pumpkin, only—just— one 
Co. Four Times As Much Heat fashioned march followed by a quadrille, and AY ; ; 
as you Can get from a when the feet of the dancers were clacking A chorus of sighs echoed from behind the 
: common grate. I can save merrily on the floor a cleverly-constructed moon SCONES 
the expense of your fur- slowly arose from behind a stack of cornstalks “ He’s turned into a pie 
ace a large part of > back » musicians, and hun usly surveye : f a4. a 
“all 1 Sori nace a large part of the rf poate fa apne “ “ats - pre % At this climax the electric lights were ex- 
all ; rine “4 ‘ ; Y Sav- 1e revel « 1c cornfield and pumpkin-patch. : . . 
v Fall anc Spring or can, at this big sav Th sh 1 i = le | : »P wis tinguished, and when turned on again, behold! 
‘OS > > ¢ “S 1e m¢ i -en made by placing a strong Amps . : 
ing in cost, heat, during the coldest = ; lie! , ‘4 \ . Se igi r hadeseaa tig a huge pumpkin pie occupied the center of the 
rer ap : -@ ‘ . are le yx é Oo} av yg cular ¢ > r ; 4 
we a » any house that has no furnac e, — ick sts a ; . ry di - wane ri la stage, while a mournful chorus of the other little 
, ob ‘ r > 727A ove y fi stretcnec < 1ece (CLOW . ® 
without taking up any of the floor space ee ee ee ee ‘*Pumpkins”’ lamented from behind the scenes: 
used by a stove. I guarantee results. cheesecloth, a comical smiling face having been ; 
Your money back if you do not get sketched on the cloth. The only lights in the and —now—there—is—none. 
them. Fifty thousand ; room came from the moon and the Jack-o’- In response to a clamorous encore from the 
a = Lantern faces, and the whole scene was inde- audience all the ‘‘ Pumpkins”’ rolled back on the 
A Id F ] scribably effective. stage, sat upright, winked at those in front and 
@B ine irep aces Little pumpkin baskets containing Hallowe’en rolled out again. 
are now in use giving these results. You can just goodies for two were hidden about the room, The leading voices were naturally the last to 
as well save this fuel money and get this extra and when feasting time came the couples were leave the lines, and the music was at all times 
heat in an old house as in a new one. : ey ; ye pig ae ees 
There are probably Aldines in use in your own bidden to hunt them up and open them around indicative of the ‘‘ Pumpkin’s”’ frame of mind, 
town where you can see them and the owners the huge bonfire lighted out on the campus for joyous or otherwise as the case might be. bidhacil Serra riers OL edlld fat, and a set of Rosette irons 
ill tell you that what I say is true ; you can make 40 or 50 Rosette patties or wafers in 20 minutes 
7 D t | Sd thi is 7 age 1 Id ’ the least. at a cost of 10c. Just what your guests will appreciate at 
0 not lay aside this magazine and say" I don't ‘ " ” ae ts . parties, entertainments, etc. Rosettes are crisp — delicious — 
believe it’’—write me personally and let me show A “Yarn Party is a New Idea dainty —melt in your mouth. Patties for serving hot or frozen 
you why the Aldine will Here is a “Bewitched” Party ' — lel eas. eee ee eT 
cave So _— - acc ¢ ‘ *lebyre . sugar make excellent dessert 
Save you this 60% in p . . NE hoste al of on original ee C1 ebrate d Dealers everywhere sell Rosette Irons for 50c a set, either 
oo and bbe OME other college girls arranged a _scries Hallowe’en by having a ‘‘Yarn” Party. style, but if you cannot get them, order direct from us by 
it wl Te i - F . 4 " ore a : 1: ai atty Irons, 75c— Wafer Irons, 70c. 
sand dans Pham fat pe of progressive games for Hallowe’en. At The invitations were sent out on pumpkin- ie Baca: A ts saiilinn tase 
‘4 asking, my new Aldine the various tables the guests were bidden to colored cards having cobwebs of drab yarn ROSETTE — TRONS : en ~ fee lealers, 
: V1: ° ° ° ° ° Tr va : . ‘rom us, postpaid, ° 
d Blue Book, telling these draw, while blindfolded, their conceptions of sewed in one corner. The house was effectively Rosette Wafer Irons — Two designs —from dealers, 50e. 
facts and proving them. hobgoblins, to make witches from corncobs decorated with festoons of drab yarn cobwebs, Sad Ge ek eet ne of receipts, free 
Sutidans a rary and scraps of paper, to interpret mystical presided over by great spiders cut from black- ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
S “seis Gad ery et 0. Hallowe’en prophecies, and to untangle cob- and-yellow flannel. 1312 Washington Ave.8. Minneapolis, Minn. 
e Park Ave., : . ‘ —_ 
zed Grand Sanias Mich. webs of knotted worsted, ; , Partners for part of the evening were deter 
a As each guest arrived she was given a little mined upon by a Cobweb Hunt, tangled strands * Don’t guess—go by 
ie on 3 . ; ; | : : Mrs. Rorer.” 
tally-card cut and painted to represent a small, of ‘‘cobweb” being arranged for the men in one 
ver Se. 4 You black cat. A black worsted tail was attached to room and for the girls in another, partners 
these ° every cat, and each little maid was bidden to finally discovering each other at the ends of 
Can Stencil ee, see ipo vier eee ein Re ge ee ee Won Gi wlan e 
: ie find her partner by following the cat’s tail. The their respective strings. ien =the hostess 
will OH €4 Your Own | fun of the evening developed when it was found provided each girl with a skein of yarn, and a 
all of v Curtains that these strands, after winding haphazard at a given signal the partners began win ing 
jiss.”” \ : : or ; ‘ over the house, led to the dimly-lighted room the yarn into balls, the man holding the skein to 
‘ able runners, portiere n shades, cushions, etc., in at- A $ . ° e ane . ° ee . 
col- scbendaatans teem ert oo eet ccna Geilinualin, where the progressive games were arranged, and the best of his ability while his fair assistant and Her 
d on scrim, silk, cheese cloth, burlap, etc.,) at a very small cost straight to the small tables where each girl found wound it. ‘ 
e will THE HERRICK DESIGNS Boox will give you she was to play with an absurd life-sized pump Afterward the young people were given the 
hoice | instructions; sow you how designs are applie ; % ° : . : ~ . 4 28 . | ul e 
4744 ng or cutting; what materials and colors are kin dummy wizard. Large pumpkins were used task of each working some article with the balls 
$s 25C | strate articles -corated, The Book c¢ for the heads of these dummie , their craniums of wor ted, the girls acting as judges for the me n, The bride will bless 
d we me aee cut pncils for your selection being lighted by a bit of candle within. Wigs and the men passing upon the gir! handiwor] youallherlife if your 
_ The 25 ¢ paid may he deducted and tufts of hair or excelsior crowned each head, For this contest the hostess had provided wedding gift is 
J on any future order of $1.00 ¥ over. and in some cases false noses and mustaches crochet-hook , knitting needles, darning-need| 
a HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO had been used to add to the ridiculous effect and stockings with holes in them, spool tuck M R 5 New Cook Book 
of the dummy faces. Winding sheets, gaudy with four pins on which cat-tails had already rs. orer 
spangled robes and peaked hats con stituted t re been started, wire frames for making old Over 700 pages, packed full of choice TESTED 
dummies’ apparel. Large pillows formed their fashioned yarn flowers, and a pair of scissors. recipes in every department, splendidly illus- 
bodies; their sleeves were stuffed with papers, The refreshment-table was covered with trated, Chapters on buying, carving, serving, dee 
and their hands, which were fastened inside their pumpkin-colored flannelette cloth and had as a orating, etc, : 
cuffs, were gloves of various colors stuffed with centerpiece a great “cobweb” of gray worsted Price, $2.00 net 
ee . _ ’ : ° ‘ y it < 1 0 3 departu t o ) 
cotton. Individual scores were kept and _ prize The guests’ names were stitched with worsted Buy > matt ! - or department store, or 
one , write to 1e¢ publishers, 
were awarded tc those skillful contestants who on flannel place-cards, and among other good delphi 
Foe 4 won in spite of the vagaries of their dummy things at the feast ‘‘flannel cakes’ —griddle Arnold & Conpente 418 Sansom St., Phila — 1a 
OF sourtecn years ave . SEs . - - . wate recine ‘re Write us for latest list of all Mrs. Rorer's famous cookery books 
partners. At suppertime each guest was given cakes made according to a wailile recipe Were : 
“DIRECT FROM. WORKSHOP” o 





ding Squabs 
rose, Mase. 


Our catalog is a book of 160 pages wi ith picture 
i nonds, Watches, G 
> Ware; it reaches over a m 
ok — full of suggestions for Birth 
= bd iding Gifts 
pepe nt €s are low for goods of fine quality — we 
mneé-third of your purchase money. We gt 
le — we prepay the postage, and we gu ntee safe 
delivery. We will please you or return your money. Our 
catalog tells the st i It is FREE. Send for it 


AIRD-NORTH Co. 
16 Ontario Fm Providence, Rhode Island 





Save you 


tee each 










a broomstick on which to ride to the feast, and 
in the grand march which followed prizes were 


also bestowed upon those lassies who most skill- 
fully managed their 


ments of 


somewhat unruly instru- 

Magic circles of black 
chalk were used as centerpiece and doilies of the 
refreshment-table, and a“! that i 
a disguised —menu was served by “‘hobgoblins”’ 
with fantastic grace. 


locomotion. 


rewitched” 


, 


served with maple syrup 
During supper the guests vied with each other 
in telling the most improbable ‘‘yarns,”’ a litt 


book of ‘‘yarns” being bestowed upon the 
weaver of the most amusing fancy. 

On the stroke of midnight the affair wound 
up with a yawning contest, the length and 
breadth of each guest’s yawn being determined 


by a tape-measure. 

















WROUGHT IRON FENCE 


verlasting ti ites 


ge The Ward wees Co., Box 685, Decatur, Ind. 
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Hundreds of other Handsome 

Winter Styles are pictured in the FREE 

‘““NATIONAL” Style Book. Why not write 

att for this greatest fashion guide, see all of the new 
mS delightful and becoming styles and also read — 


How Your“National” 


Suit Will Be Made 


Do you wish to know the secrets of the perfection of 
“NATIONAL?” Suits? Will you read with us here the how and 
why of their making? 

Do you know why a ‘‘NATIONAL?”’ suit is always so grace- 
giving, so becoming and stylish? Because the highest priced 
designers in America have planned it. Because these designers go 
over the special pattern made for you, before the scissors touch 
the cloth, giving just a line of grace here, adding just so much to 
this curve, giving just the final touches that only a designer 
can give. And in addition only the most expert and thoroughly 
trained Cutters, Tailors and Trimmers are employed on 
“NATIONAL” Suits. 

Do you know why a ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Coat has and _ holds its 
perfect shaping ? Because by the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ method, shape 
is in-built— not pressed in. The thoroughly shrunk canvas fronts 
and hair-cloth forms in ‘‘NATIONAL”’ suits are the same as_ used 
in men’s suits, permanently shape-holding — the best grade of find- 
ings that can be bought. Even the tape that always preserves the 
collars and edges of ‘‘NATIONAL?”’ Coats costs us five times as 
much as that used in ordinary coats. And another detail — 
every seam is sewn with tested pure silk thread. 

But the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book tells this interesting 
story in full—lays bare for you every secret in the perfection of 
your “NATIONAL” Suit. We want you to write for this Fall 
and Winter Style Book. We want you to see the delightful 
variety of 


“National ’ Made-To-Measure Suits 
New York Styles 


$10 to $40 


Express Charges Prepaid 
Winter Style Book and Samples Free 
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And now as to material. There are here over 450 new ma- 
terials from which you may choose. Can you conceive of such a 
wonderful selection? There are 102 blue materials of every weave 
and fabric, 67 browns, 47 greys. Think of what such an unlimited 
choice of material means. Think of what it means to have a suit 
made in any of the new styles—just as you want it. 
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In all America such a wonderful choice is possible only at 
the ‘‘ NATIONAL,”’ and your choice may be made entirely with- 
out risk—because we take all the risk of pleasing you perfectly. 
Each ‘‘ NATIONAL?”’ Suit—your suit—will be made according to 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee tag — our signed Guar- 

_ ; antee attached. This Tag says that you may return any “NATIONAL” garment not 
This is your copy of satisfactory to you and we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 
the “N ATION AL” The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 

And that is why we say you should write for the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book. That is why 
Style Book — we have reserved one Style Book for you. Because we know that Every American Woman — 
will vou it we know that YOU will be interested in seeing this wonderfully complete ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style 
y write Book, in learning the new styles, in choosing your suit from all the new suits, your material 
for it? = from all the new materials. And yet this Style Book, pictured here, is yours FREE. It is wait- 
ing for you to write for it and we will send it gladly. We only ask you to say it is welcome. We 
think it is worth asking for, because you will appreciate it as the most interesting and instructive 
and complete Fashion Publication ever issued. 
In writing for your ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples 
of materials for a Made-To-Measure Suit and give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, 
but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


“ny, 221 West 24th Street 

Ym, New York City 
ite, Mail Orders Only. 
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No Agents or Branches. 
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Styles are radically changed. in 
We scarcely remember a season when mtn, 
there were so many different and beautiful Mn, 


new fashions. And that is why we ask 


| te 
’ Do You Wish To See © 
All The New Styles? 


Do you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce Skirts, 
id the most graceful designs in years, and the new Coats with 
plaited sections to match the skirts, all very novelly trimmed 
- —do you wish to see them all? 
And the new dresses, priced from $9.98 up, returning in de- 
ch sign to the classic Grecian Styles, the fashions of the 1 2th Century, 
a and Louis XV and XVI styles, beautiful in their long height- 
“d giving, graceful lines. And the Hats—-decidedly new—in Cav- 
y alier and Duchess effects, and there are new waists and splendid 
new ideas in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats and Dresses. 
ts In fact the styles are so very beautiful and becoming, 
ae and there are so many new features, that we have found it 
io necessary to issue a much larger ““NATIONAL?” Style Book 
than ever before to do justice to the Fall and Winter Fashions. 
he We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these new 
styles, in creating new designs and publishing the‘‘NATIONAL” 
a Style Book. And now one copy of this book has been re- 
om served for YOU and will be sent you entirely FREE, Postage 
of Prepaid, if you will write for it 4o-day. In addition to the won- 
all derful “NATIONAL” Made-To-Measure suits described on 
jul the opposite page, this Style Book shows a full line of 


s “National Ready-Made Garments 


Skirts Furs Hosiery 

Waists Hats Underwear 

Fur Coats Dresses Boys’ Clothing 
Rain-Coats Sweaters Misses’ Suits and Coats 
Cloth Coats Petticoats Girls’ Suits and Coats 


Express charges prepaid to all parts of the world 
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ai In selecting “NATIONAL” Waists over 3,000 of the new 

designs were compared side by side at the “NATIONAL.” 

seid From this number the best waists of the season were chosen, 

uit and these are the waists you will see in your copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book. 

= _And so with “NATIONAL” Skirts and Coats,— each 

i skirt or coat shown has been selected because it was a 

to better coat or skirt than hundreds of similar garments 

with which it was compared. That is why “NATIONAL” 

Styles are so perfect. That is why American Women choose to 

buy more garments from the “NATIONAL.” than from any other 

business house in the whole world. 

And that is why we say to you—to every woman in America—that you 

yhy should write to-day for your FREE copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book. You 

ke owe it to yourself to at least see all of New York’s best styles before you select 

val a single Winter garment. You owe it to yourself to study ‘‘NATIONAL”’ prices, 

ait- to see for yourself just how much you can save by trading at the ‘‘NATIONAL,”’ 

We remembering that we always take all the risk of everything proving satisfactory 

— | to you, and that we pay expressage to any part of the world. 

So we ask, may we ser.d you vour copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book 

FREE? One copy is here waiting for you to write for it NOW. 
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» National Cloak & Suit Co. 


et 221 West 24th Street 


ty New York City 
ly. Largest Ladies’ Outfitting go 


es. Establishment in 
the World aa 
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CLEAN WITH CHAMOIS 
—THEN CLEAN THE CHAMOIS _ | 








OOD housekeepers polish 
their windows with chamois. 
The result is glass as clear as air 
itself. But water must be used 
and ordinary chamois grows 
stiff, cracks, and becomes useless. 


Black Horn 


Chamois 


(GUARANTEED) 


is tanned in oil. Water does not 
affect it. It remains soft and pliable. 


We guarantee that chamois bear- 
ing our trade-mark will not stiffen, 
if washed, and will not crack or go 
to pieces until the leather itself is 
worn out. We will refund the pur- 
chase price, or replaceany skinthat 
does not live up to our guarantee 


Sold in a sealed, transparent THE 
envelope. Every piece clean 

and fresh. Lookforthename = a 
and the trade-mark showing g 2 
the chamois head. They e 
are printed on the envelope . ? 
and branded on the skin. HORN 


7 sizes from 1 to 6 square feet; 25c per square 
foot. FOR SALE AT LEADING DEPART- 
MENT and DRUG STORES. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send to us. 
We will prepay delivery charges on either 
25c. size (for polishing silver, glassware, 
etc.) or the $1.00 size (for cleaning windows) 
in return for your dealer’s name. 


Black Horn Leather Co. 


Sales Dept., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


General Offices and Tannery, Great Bend, Penn. 











Coward 
| Good Sense 


Shoe 


The broad toe, the snug heel and 
the special construction which pro- 
vides a support for the arch and 
strengthens the ankle, give the child 
comfort in walking,and prevent man 
of the foot-ailments common to child- 
hood. A shoe that combines ease, 
protection and service in an eco- 
nomic — scientific manner. 

For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 











Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For the Boy who is 
Hard on His Shoes 





Made 
unlined. Natural 


of real horsehide, 
color (chrome gray), 
smoke tanned. Heavy oak tanned soles. 
Outing cut. Laces low in front. Seam- 
less, easy and very pliable. Spring heel, but 
made with an arch giving full support. 

Does not get hard from 
easily with 


scratches. Miz 
wear and still 


vetting and cleans 
nd water n't show 

stand al ; of hard 
90k good for s« 


Boys’ Sizes, 12 to 5 $3.25 Delivered 
Men’s Sizes, 6to 10 — $3.75 Delivered 9 77: 





tmprint 
On Sole 
Eastwood catalogue, illustrating and describ- 
ing a full line of finest shoes and stockings for 
men, women and children, on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 222,Mxi2 Ste" 





The Home of Good Shoemaking. 











LADIE Our Bleach for Ostrich Feathers has no 
equal, Enough to clean two feathers, 

sent to your home, by mail, for 25 cents silver. Agents 

send 25 cents for sample. Address 

The Molinaro Milan Bleach, 604 West 6th 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. 











Lady Merton 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


to answer the electric bell which was ringing 
madly from Philip Gaddesden’s berth. 


‘“‘Conductor!” cried a voice from the inner 
platform outside the dining-room and next the 
train. 

“And what might you be wanting, sir?” said 
Bettany jauntily, opening the door to the visi- 
tor. Bettany was a small man, with thin, 
harrassed features and a fragment of beard, 
glib of speech toward everybody but Yerkes. 

“Your conductor got some milk, I think, 
from that eabin.” 

“‘He did, but only enough for ourselves. 
Sorry we can’t oblige you.” 

“All the same, I am going to beg some of it. 
May I speak to the gentleman?” 

“Mr. Gaddesden, sir, is dressing. The stew- 
ard will attend to you.” And Bettany retired 
ceremoniously in favor of Yerkes, who, hearing 
voices, had come out of his den. 

‘*T have come to ask for some fresh milk for 
a baby in the emigrant car,” said the stranger. 
“‘Looks sick, and the mother’s been crying. 
They’ve only got tinned milk in the restaurant, 
and the child won’t touch it.” 

*“Very sorry it’s that particular, sir. 
I’ve got only what I want,” 

“Verkes!”’ cried Elizabeth Merton in the 
background. ‘Of course the baby must have 
it. Give it to the gentleman, please, at once.”’ 


ox 


The stranger removed his hat and stepped 
into the tiny dining-room where Elizabeth was 
standing. He was tall and fair-skinned, with a 
blond mustache and very blue eyes. He spoke 
—for an English ear—with the slight accent 
which on the Canadian side of the border still 
proclaims the neighborhood of the States. 

‘‘T am sorry to trouble you, Madam,” he said 
with deference, ‘‘but the child seems very 
weakly, and the mother herself has nothing to 
give it. It was the conductor of the restaurant 
car who sent me here.” 

‘*We shall be delighted,” said Lady Merton 
eagerly. ‘‘May I come with you, if you are 
going to take it? Perhaps I could do something 
for the mother.” 

The stranger hesitated a moment. ‘An emi- 
grant car full of Galicians is rather a rough sort 
of place—especially at this early hour in the 
morning. But if you don’t mind ——” 

‘*T don’t mind anything. Yerkes, is that ail 
the milk?” 

‘*All to speak of, my lady,” said Yerkes, nim- 
bly retreating into his den. 

Elizabeth shook her head as she looked at the 
milk. But her visitor laughed. 

‘‘The baby won’t get through that today. It’s 
a regular little scarecrow. I shouldn’t think the 
mother’! rear it.” 

They stepped out on to the line. The drizzle 
descended on Lady Merton’s bare head and 
gray traveling dress. 

““You ought to have an umbrella,” said the 
Canadian, looking at her in some embarrass- 
ment. And he ran back to the car for one. 
Then, while she carried the milk carefully in 
both hands, he held the umbrella over her and 
they passed through the groups of passengers 
who were strolling disconsolately up and down 
the line in spite of the wet, or exchanging lamen- 
tations with others from two more stranded 
trains, one drawn up alongside, the other behind, 

Many glances were leveled at the slight 
Englishwoman with the delicately-pale face, and 
at the manescorting her. Elizabeth, meanwhile, 
was putting questions. How long would they 
be detained? Her brother, with whom she was 
traveling, was not at all strong. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, her voice took a note of complaint. 

‘*Well, we can’t any of us cross—can we ?—till 
they come to some bottom in the sink-hole,”’ said 
the Canadian, interrupting her a trifle bluntly. 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘‘We may be here, then, 
till night.” 

‘*Possibly. But you’ll be the first over.” 

‘“‘How? There are some trains in front.” 

“That doesn’t matter. They’ll move you up. 
They’re very vexed it should have happened 
to you.” 

Elizabeth felt a trifle uncomfortable. Was 
the dear young man tilting at the idle rich—and 
the corrupt Old World? She stole a glance at 
him, but perceived only that in his own tanned 
and sunburnt way he was a remarkably hand- 
some, well-made fellow, built on a rather larger 
scale than the Canadians she had so far seen. 
A farmer? His manners were not countrified. 
But a farmer in Canada or the States may be of 
all social grades. 


But 


oat 


By this time they had reached the emigrant 
car, the conductor of which was standing on the 
steps. He was loth to allow Lady Merton to 
enter, but Elizabeth persisted. Her companion 
led the way, pushing through a smoking group 
of dark-faced men hanging around the entrance. 

Inside, the car was thick, indeed, with smoke 
and heavy with the exhalations of the night. 
Men and women were sitting on the wooden 
benches; some women were cooking in the tiny 
stove-room attached to the car; children, half 
naked and unwashed, were playing on the floor; 
here and there a man was still asleep; while one 
old man was painfully conning a paper of 
‘“‘Homestead Regulations” which had been 
given him at Montreal, a lad of eighteen helping 
him; and close by another lad was writing a 
letter, his eyes passing dreamily from the paper 


to the Canadian landscape outside, of which he 
was Clearly not conscious. In a corner, sur- 
rounded by three or four other women, was the 
mother they had come to seek. She held a wail- 
ing baby of about a year old in her arms. At 
the sight of Elizabeth the child stopped its 
wailing and Jay breathing fast and feebly, its 
large, bright eyes fixed on the newcomer. The 
mother turned away abruptly. It was not unu- 
sual for persons from the parlor cars to ask leave 
to walk through the emigrants. 

But Elizabeth’s companion said a few words 
to her, apparently in Russian, and Elizabeth, 
stooping over her, held out the milk. Then a 
dark face reluctantly showed itself, and great 
black eyes set in deep-lined hollows—eyes rather 
of a race than of a person, hardly conscious, 
hardly individualized, yet most poignant, ex- 
pressing some feeling, remote and inarticulate, 
that roused Elizabeth’s. She called to the con- 
ductor for a cup and a spoon; she made her 
way into the malodorous kitchen and got some 
warm water and sugar; then kneeling by the 
child, she put a spoonful of the diluted and 
sweetened milk into the mother’s hand. 


‘“‘Was it foolish of me to offer her that 
money?” said Elizabeth with flushed cheeks as 
they walked back through the rain. ‘‘They 
looked so terribly poor.” 

The Canadian smiled. ‘‘I dare say it didn’t 
do any harm,” he said indulgently. ‘‘But they 
are probably not poor at all. The Galicians 
generally bring in quite a fair sum. And after a 
year or two they begin to be rich. They never 
spend a farthing they can help. It costs money 
— or time—to be clean, so they remain dirty. 
Perhaps we shall teach them—after a bit.” 


St 


His companion looked at him with a shy but 
friendly curiosity. ‘‘How did you come to 
know Russian?” 

‘*When I was a child there were some Russian 
Poles on the next farm to us. I used to play 
with the boys and learnt a little. The con- 
ductor called me in this morning to interpret. 
These people come from the Russian side of the 
Carpathians.” 

‘“*Then you are a Canadian yourself?—from 
the West?” 

“*T was born in Manitoba.” 

‘‘T_ am quite in love with your country!” 
Elizabeth paused beside the steps leading to 
their car. As she spoke her brown eyes lit up, 
and all her small features ran over, suddenly, 
with life and charm. 

‘* Yes, it’s a good country,” said the Canadian 
rather dryly. ‘‘It’s going to be a great country. 
Is this your first visit?” 

But the conversation was interrupted by a 
reproachful appeal from Yerkes. ‘‘ Breakfest, 
my lady, has been hotted twice.” 

The Canadian looked at Elizabeth curiously, 
lifted his hat and went away. 


’ 


‘Well, if this doesn’t take the cake!” said 
Philip Gaddesden, throwing himself discon- 
solately intoanarmchair. ‘‘I bet you, Elizabeth, 
we shall be here forty-eight hours. And this 
damp goes through one.” 

The young man shivered as he looked petu- 
lantly out through the open doorway of the car 
to the wet woods beyond. Elizabeth surveyed 
him with some anxiety. Like herself, he was 
small and lightly built. But his features were 
much less regular than hers; the chin and nose 
were childishly tilted, the eyes too prominent. 
His bright color, however (mother and sister 
could well have dispensed with that touch of 
yivid red on the cheeks!), his curly hair and his 
boyish ways made him personally attractive, 
while in his moments of physical weakness his 
evident resentment of Nature’s treatment of 
him and angry determination to get the best of 
her had a touch of something that was pathetic 
— that appealed. 


a 


Elizabeth brought a rug and wrapped it around 
him. But she did not try to console him; she 
looked around for something or some one to 
amuse him. 

On the line, just beyond the railed platform 
of the car, a group of men were lounging and 
smoking. One of them was her acquaintance of 
the morning. Elizabeth, standing on the plat- 
form, waited till he turned in her direction — 
caught his eye, and beckoned. He came with 
alacrity. She stooped over the rail to speak to 
him. 

‘*!’m afraid you’ll think it very absurd” —her 
shy smile broke again—‘‘but—do you think 
there’s any one in this train who plays bridge?” 

He laughed. ‘‘Certainly. There is a game 
going on at this moment in the car behind you.” 

“Is it—is it anybody -we could ask to 
luncheon ?—who’d come, I mean,” she added 
hurriedly. 

“*T should think they’d come—I should think 
they’d be glad. Your cook, Yerkes, is famous 
on the line. I know two of the people playing. 
They are members of Parliament.” 

‘*Oh! then perhaps I know them, too,” cried 
Elizabeth, brightening. 

He laughed again. ‘‘The Dominion Parlia- 
ment, I mean.’ He named two towns in 
Manitoba, while Lady Merton’s pink flush 
showed her conscious of having betrayed her 
English insularity. ‘‘Shall I introduce you?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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A 
Master- 
piece of 
Master 
Piano-Builders 


Gabler Pianos are not turned 
out in lots of a dozen or more. 

Each Gabler Piano is a separate, dis- 
tinct and individual creation. 

On it has been concentrated the skill 
and experience gathered in more than a 
half century of piano-building. The time 
taken, the skill engaged, the quality of 
materials employed in the production of 
a Gabler make each instrument an artis- 
tic masterpiece—a _ piano that will be 
cherished and appreciated for a life-time. 
It is the only read/y artistic piano selling 
at a moderate price. 


“The Gabler Guide to Piano-Buying”’ 
Sent FREE 


A book finely illustrated and printed and full 
of information that every pianist and every 
intending piano-purchaser should know. 
Points out the pitfalls that await the 
inexpert piano-buyer and tells how 


to avoidthem. Interesting, un- 
biased expert advice. A copy | | | 




















will be sent free on request. 


Ernest Gabler & Bro. 
Established 1854 
705 Whitlock 
Avenue 
New York 


all 














ml 
GABLER 
PIANO 


PIVTUTTCTTEE deeded 








Fleece 
Lined 

Underwear 
is the Safest 
Kind for Winter 


Fleece-lined underwear 
is more comfortable, more 


healthful. It affords the 


best protection from the cold. 


This Winter, Wear Either 


LAMBSDOWN 
or VELLASTIC 


For Men and Women. They’re the best 
of the fleece-lined brands 


Lambsdown is the finest, silkiest fleece your body ever felt. 
That's why it’s more comfortable. It’s closely woven, just 
the right weight, sufficiently porous to permit of hygienic 
body-breathing. That's why it keeps your body warm and 
always healthful. 75c the garment, $1.50 the suit. 
Vellastic is a soft, downy, comfortable fleece —a ribbed 
underwear, elastic, extra warm, extra durable, extra com- 
fortable. 50c the garment, $1.00 the suit. 


LAMBSDOWN and VELLASTIC Underwear 
are guaranteed against ripping, tearing, wearing, 
shrinking or stretching for one full season. Brand 
new garments furnished free (by the factory 
only, not through dealers) if either kind fail to 
live up to our guarantee. 


At All Dealers. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, New York 


(Largest makers of underwear in the world.) 














Jo. 
Regt of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in sox iety 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 3 
Made in several styles, and ‘at prices lower than you 
can ~~ =~ penis, Boe be them made at home. 
pend tor our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of ply 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and Style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts —1If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 




























Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y. 
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“WEARS LIKE IRON 





nu “Lent Everything 


3 ll Pretiy Now?” Sanitary Floors 


| 
| 
; | ; . ; 
inter ij} but recently were considered luxuries which only the well-to-do could afford. In 
| 
| 


mo | | the light of our growing knowledge of what sanitation prevents, they have become 
road | i] | anecessary safeguard, and, by virtue of JAP-A-LAC, possible in every home. 
“— | A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets hard as adamant over night. No 
C i| need to make special preparations. Apply tonight and tomorrow have a floor 
1e best l} with a beautiful glossy surface, in any shade or color you can think of, that 
oa lj has all the virtues of parquetry work—Dustless—No Cracks—Easy to keep Clean. 
oe \) JAP-A-LAC renews everything from cellar to garret, and “ Wears Like Iron.” 
el | JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of 
actor | Woodwork, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Radiators, Furniture and every painted or 
i} varnished surface throughout the entire house. 


w York 
) 


| | | JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. | 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers | 


| 
nea , | 
| If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10c to cover cost of mailing, and we will | | 
| send a free sample quarter pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25c) to any point in the United States. | 
| 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 


| 3074 Glidden Bldg, THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO, , cleveland, 0,U.S.A. | | 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 








| | | JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “What shall I do with my old carpeted Floor to 
| make it sanitary and refined?” Your Painter can do it at a little expense or you can do it yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. eS 
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A Wonderful, New De- 
velopmentin House- 


hold Vacuum 








Vortex Vacuum 
Cleaner 


does what no air-cleaning machine 
has ever done before. 
It offers the full power of the large, 
very high-priced vacuum cleaners 
—jina machine compact enough 
to fit into a space two feet square. 
—-at aprice that brings it within 
reach of every household. 


In speed, in searching thoroughness 
of work, in simplicity, it is not approached 
by any "other vacuum machine at any- 
where near its price. It positively gives 
a new meaning to household vacuum 
cleaning, 

The efficiency of air-cleaning depends on 
the amount of air which passes through the 
machine. The VORTEX displaces the enor- 
mous amount of Govaco cubic inches of air 
per minute—an air column unprecedented 
in household vacuum cleaning machines. 

The ordinary vacuum cleaner must be 
emptied after cleaning one room. The 
VORTEX will clean a /arge house without 
emptying. 

The ordinary cleaner has comp ees 
parts, gearings, etc. The VORTEX is 
marvel of simplicity. There is nothing po 
go wrong. 

Household Vacuum Cleaning,withitsthorough- 
ness,its ease,its speed, its cleanliness and health- 
fulness, is prob: ably the greatest advance in house- 
hold economy that was ever made. The obstacle 
to the general use of the process has hitherto been 
that the low-priced machines did not do satisfac- 
tory work, and the efficient ones have been pro- 
hibitive in price. The VORTEX for the first time 
makes vacuum cleaning of direct, personal interest 
to every housewife. 


It is folly to buy before 
seeing the VORTEX 
We want you 


HOW TO TRY IT AT OUR RISK **<,s7o0" ypu 


Vortex in your own home—to clean with it for ten 
days—to see how magically it makes all kinds of 
dirt disappear. We have a plan which makes .it 
easy for you to do this at no risk to yourself. 
Write us today «nd let us tell you about it—and 
mail you our free booklet describing the marvels 
of vacuum cleaning. 





The Vortex Vacuum Company 
587 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Reliable business concerns wanted as representatives in cities 
and towns in the United States and Canada. 


























Your Kid Shoes— 


are they made of Foerderer’s “ Vic 

Or of some surfaced Kid Skin called“ Gi ; 

because of its general resemblance to 

Foerderer's? 
See that 


your dealer gives you 
Foerderer’s “‘Vici’’ in your kid shoes. 
Comfortable, graceful, lustrous, long- 


wearing. 


The shoes will be a revelation —and ~ 
they'll cost you no more for the added 
satisfaction. 

Send for a sample of “ Vici" Kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INC. 


Manufacturers of : 


























Chrome- Tanned Kid Skin 
LARGE ASSORTMENT IMPORTED Was 


PHILADELPHIA 
OF GENUINE 
Write to-day 


Suitable for every purpose. for free 
samples and catalogue showing 275 exquisite designs. 





CONSUMERS LACE CO., Dept. L, 1133 Broadway, N. Y.City | 





Lady Merton 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


‘Please !—if you find an opportunity. It’s for 
my brother. He’s recovering from an illness.” 

‘*And you want to cheer him up. Of course. 
Well, he’ll want it today.”” The young man 
looked around him at the line strewn with 
unsightly débris, the ugly cutting which blocked 
the view, and the mists upcurling from the woods, 
then at the slight figure beside him. The corners 
of his mouth tried not to laugh. ‘‘I am afraid 
you are not going to like Canada if it treats you 
like this.” 

‘lve liked every minute of it up till now,” 
said Elizabeth warmly. ‘‘Can you tell me— 
I should so like to know !—who all these people 
are?” She waved her hand toward the groups 
walking up and down. 

‘*Well!—not all—-—”” The Canadian’s broad 
and sudden smile seemed so disproportionate to 
the occasion that Elizabeth could only suppose 
that it somehow applied to her remarks in 
general, herself and her situation. It seemed 
she excited the young man’s sense of the absurd. 
But how? 

He hurried on, composing his face quickly as 
though he divined her. ‘‘Some of them are 
tourists like yourselves. But I know a few of 
them. That man in the clerical coat and the 
round collar is Father Henty—a Jesuit well 
known in Winnipeg—a great man among the 
Catholics here. The man next him is a professor 
at the Manitoba University. The gentleman 
in the brown suit is going to Vancouver to look 
after some big lumber leases he took out last 
year. And that little man in the Panama hat 
has been keeping us all alive. He’s been pros- 
pecting for silver in New Ontario—thinks he’s 
going to make his fortune in a week.” 


et 


“Oh, but that will do exactly for my brother!” 
cried Elizabeth, delighted. ‘‘Please introduce 
us.”’ 

And hurrying back into the car she burst 
upon the discontented gentleman within. Philip, 
who was just about to sally forth into the damp, 
against the entreaties of his servant, and take 
his turn at shying stones at a bottle on the line, 
was appeased by her report, and was soon seated, 
talking toy speculation with a bronzed and 
brawny person who watched the young English- 
man, as they chatted, out of a pair of humorous 
eyes. Philip believed himself a great financier, 
but was not in truth either very shrewd or very 
daring, and his various coups or losses generally 
left his exchequer at the end of the year pretty 
much what it had been the year before. But 
the stranger, who seemed to have staked out 
claims at one time or another across the whole 
face of the continent from Klondike to Nova 
Scotia, kept him amused; opened, in fact, 
golden—or sometimes silver—vistas to him at 
every turn, and Elizabeth breathed freely. 

She returned to the platform. The scene was 
triste, but the rain had for the moment stopped. 
She hailed an official passing by, and asked if 
there was any chance of their soon going on. 
The man smiled and shook his head. 

Her Canadian acquaintance, who was stand- 
ing near, came up as he heard her question. 
‘*T have just seen a divisional superintendent. 
We may get on about nine o’clock tonight.” 

‘*And it is now eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” sighed Lady Merton. ‘‘Well! I think a 
little exercise would be a good thing.”’ And she 
descended the steps of the car. 

The Canadian hesitated. ‘‘Would you allow 
me to walk with you?” he said with formality. 
‘*T might perhaps be able to tell you a few things. 
I belong to the railway.” 

‘*T shall be greatly obliged,” said Elizabeth 
cordially. ‘‘Do you mean that you are an 
official?” 

‘“‘T am an engineer—in charge of some con- 
struction work in the Rockies.” 

Lady Merton’s face brightened. ‘‘Indeed! 
I think that must be one of the most interesting 
things in the world to be.” 

The Canadian’s eyebrows lifted a little. 
‘*Do you?” he said, evidently rather puzzled. 
‘*Well, it’s not bad—but I’ve done things a 
good deal livelier in my time.” 

‘*You’ve not always been an engineer?” 

‘Very few people are always ‘anything’ 


Canada,” he said, laughing. ‘‘It’s like the 
States. One tries a lot of things. Oh, I was 
trained aS an engineer—at Montreal. But 


directly I had finished with that I went off to 
Klondike. I made a bit of money—came back 
—and lost it all in a milling business—over 
there” —he pointed eastward—‘‘on the Lake of 
the Woods. My partner cheated me. Then I 
went exploring to the North and took a Govern- 
ment job at the same time—paying treaty 
money to the Indians. Then, three years ago, I 
got work for the C. P.R. Since then I’ve been 
rather lucky, and now I—well I want to go into 
politics !” 

‘**Politics?” repeated Elizabeth, wishing she 
might-some day know what politics meant in 
Canada. ‘‘You’re not married?” she added 
pleasantly. 

**T am not marricd.”’ 

‘And may I ask your name?” 


EX 


His name, it seemed, was George Anderson; 
and presently, as they walked up and down, he 
became fairly communicative about himself, 
though always within the limits, as it seemed to 
ier, of a natural dignity which developed, indeed, 
as their acquaintance progressed. He told her 
tales, especially of his Indian journeys through 


the wilus about the Athabasca and Mackenzie 
Rivers in search of remote Indian settlements, 
that the word of England to the red man might 
be kept, and his graphic talk called up before her 
the vision of a far Northern wilderness, even 
wilder and lonelier than that she had just passed 
through, where yet the earth teemed with lakes 
and timber and trout-bearing streams, and where 
‘*we shall grow corn some day,” as he presently 
informed her. ‘‘In twenty years they will have 
developed seed that will ripen three weeks earlier 
than wheat does now in Manitoba. Then we 
shall settle that country—right away—to the 
far north.”’ His tone stirred and deepened. A 
little while before it had seemed to her that her 
tourist enthusiasm amused him. Yet by flashes 
she began to feel in him something beside which 
her own raptures fell silent. Had she hit upon 
a man—a practical man—who was yet con- 
scious of the romance of Canada? She could not 
tell. She was still exploring. 
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Presently she asked him if there was no-one 


dependent on him—no mother or sisters? 

‘‘T have two brothers in the Government 
service at Ottawa. I had four sisters.” 

“*Are they married?” 

‘*They are dead,” he said slowly. 
my mother were burnt to death.” 

She exclaimed. Her brown eyes turned upon 
him—all sudden horror and compassion. 

“*It was a farmhouse where we were living— 
and it took fire. Mother and sisters had no time 
toescape. It was early morning. I was a boy of 
eighteen and was out on the farm doing my 


“*They and 


chores. When I saw the smoke and came back 
the house was a burning mass, and—it was all 
over.” 


‘*Where was your father?” 

‘*My father is dead.”’ 

‘*But he was there—at the time of the fire?” 

‘“Yes. He was there.” 

He had suddenly ceased to be communicative, 
and she instinctively asked no more questions 
except as to the cause of the conflagration. 

‘*Probably an explosion of coal-oil. It was 
sometimes used to light the fire with in the 
morning.” 

‘How very, very terrible!” she said gently 
after a moment, as though she felt it. ‘‘ Did you 
stay on at the farm?” 

‘*I brought up my two brothers. They were 
on a visit to some neighbors at the time of the 
fire. We stayed on three years.” 

‘‘With your father?” 

‘*No; we three alone.” 

She felt vaguely puzzled, but before she 
could turn to another subject he had added: 

‘*There was nothing else to do. We had no 
money and no relations—nothing but the land. 
So we had to work it—and we managed. But 
after three years we’d saved a little money and 
we wanted to get a bit more education. So we 
sold the land and moved up to Montreal.” 

‘*How old were the brothers when you took 
on the farm?” 

‘*Thirteen and fifteen.” 

‘“*Wonderful!” she exclaimed. 
be proud.” 

He laughed out. ‘‘Why, that kind of thing’s 
done every day in this country! You can’t idle 
in Canada.” 

They had turned back toward the train. 
In the doorway of the car sat Philip Gaddesden 
lounging and smoking, enveloped in a fur coat, 
his knees covered with a magnificent fur rug. 
Elizabeth thought: ‘‘He said that because he 
had seen Philip.”? But when she looked at him 
she withdrew her supposition. His eyes were 
not on the car, and he was evidently thinking of 
something else. 

‘*T hope your brother will take no harm,” he 
said to her as they approached the car. ‘‘Can 
I be of any service to you in Winnipeg?” 

‘‘Oh, thank you. We have some introduc- 
tions -” 

‘*Of course. 


‘““You must 


But if I can let me know.” 


a 

An official came along the line with a packet 
in his hand. At sight of Elizabeth he stopped 
and raised his hat. ‘‘Am I speaking to Lady 
Merton? I have some letters here that have 
been waiting for you at Winnipeg, and they’ve 
sent them out to you.” 

He placed the packet in her hand. The 
Canadian moved away, but not before Elizabeth 
had seen again the veiled amusement in his eyes. 
It seemed to him comic, no doubt, that the 
idlers of the world should be so royally treated. 
But after all—she drew herself up—her father 
had been no idler. 

She hastened to her brother, and they 
upon their letters. 

**Oh, Philip!” 
up. ‘‘Philip! 
Winnipeg.” 

‘““Does he? Does he?” repeated the young 
man, laughing. ‘‘I say, Betty 

Elizabeth took no notice of her brother’s 
teasing tone. Nor did her voice, as she proceeded 
to read him the letter she held in her hand, throw 
any light upon her own feelings with regard to it. 


fell 


she said presently, 
Arthur Delaine meets 


looking 
us at 





The weary ren ee The emigrants were 
consoled by free meals, and the delicate baby 
throve on the Swede’s ravished milk. For the 
rest, the people in the various trains made 
rapid acquaintance with each other; bridge 
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Lady Merton 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


went merrily in more than one car, and the 
general inconvenience was borne with much 
philosophy, even by Philip Gaddesden. At last, 
when darkness had long fallen, the train to 
which the private car was attached moved 
slowly forward amid the cheers of the bystanders. 

Elizabeth and her brother were on_ the 
observation platform with the Canadian, whom 
with some difficulty they had persuaded to share 
their dinner. 

“I told you,’ said Anderson, ‘‘that you 
would be passed over first.” He pointed to two 
other trains in front that had been shunted to 
make room for them. 

Elizabeth turned to him a little proudly. 
‘*But I should like to say it’s not for our own 
sakes—not in the least. It is for my father that 
they are so polite to us.” 

‘“T know—of course I know!” was the quick 
response. ‘‘I have keen talking to some of our 
staff,” he went on, smiling. ‘‘They would do 
anything for you. Perhaps you don’t under- 
stand. You are the guests of the railway. And 
I, too, belong to the railway. I am a very 
humble person, but ——” 

‘*You also would do anything for us?” asked 
Elizabeth with her soft laugh. ‘‘How kind you 
all are!” 

She looked charming as she said it—her face 
and head lit up by the line of flaring lights 
through which they were slowly passing. The 
line was crowded with dark-faced navvies 
watching the passage of the train as it crept 
forward. 

One of the officials in command leapt upon 
the platform of the car and introduced himself. 
He was worn out with the day’s labor, but 
triumphant. ‘‘It’s all right now; but, my word! 
the stuff we’ ve thrown in!” 

He and Anderson began some rapid technical 
talk. Slowly they passed over the quicksand 
which in the morning had engulfed half a train; 
amid the flare of torches and the murmur of 
strange speech from the Galician and Italian 
laborers who rested on their picks and stared and 
laughed as they went safely by. 

‘‘How I love adventures!” cried Elizabeth, 
clasping her hands. 

‘“*Even little ones?” said the Canadian, 
smiling. But this time she was not conscious of 
any note of irony in his manner, rather of a kind 
protectingness—more pronounced, _ perhaps, 
than it would have been in an Englishman at 
the same stage of acquaintance. But Elizabeth 
liked it; she liked, too, the fine, bare head that 
the torchlight revealed and the general impres- 
sion of varied life that the man’s personality 
produced upon her. Her sympathies, her 
imagination were all trembling toward the 
Canadians, no less than toward their country. 

CHAPTER III 
“ME DELAINE, sir?” 

The gentleman so addressed turned to 
see the substantial form of Simpson at his elbow. 
They were both standing in the spacious hall 
of the C. P. R. Hotel, adjoining the station at 
Winnipeg. 

‘‘Her ladyship, sir, asked me to tell you she 
would be down directly. And would you please 
wait for her, and take her to see the place where 
the emigrants come. She doesn’t think Mr. 
Gaddesden will be down till luncheon-time.” 

Arthur Delaine thanked the speaker for her 
information and then sat down in a comfortable 
corner, ‘‘Times” in hand, to wait for Lady 
Merton. 

She and her brother had arrived, he under- 
stood, in the early hours at Winnipeg, after the 
agitations and perils of the sink-hole. Philip 
had gone at once to bed and to slumber. Lady 
Merton would soon, it seemed, be ready for 
anything that Winnipeg might have to show her. 

The newcomer had time, however, to realize 
and enjoy a pleasant expectancy before she 
appeared) He was apparently occupied with 
the ‘‘Times,” but in reality he was very con- 
scious all the time of his own affairs and of a 
certain crisis to which, in his own belief, he had 
now brought them. In the first place, he could 
not get over his astonishment at finding himself 
where he was. The very aspect of the Winnipeg 
hotel, as he looked curiously around it, seemed 
to prove to him both the seriousness of certain 
plans and intentions of his own, and the unusual 
decision with which he had been pursuing them. 

For undoubtedly, of his own accord, and for 
mere travelers’ reasons, he would not at this 
moment be traveling in Canada. The Old 
World was enough for him; and neither in the 
States nor in Canada had he so far seen anything 
which would of itself have drawn him away from 
his Cumberland house, his classical library, his 
pets, his friends and correspondents, his old 
servants and all the other items in a comely and 
dignified way of life. 
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He was just forty and unmarried, a man of 
old family, easy disposition and classical tastes. 
He had been for a time Member of Parliament 
for one of the old Universities, and he was now 
engaged on a verse translation of certain books 
of the Odyssey. That this particular labor had 
been undertaken before did not trouble him. 
It was, in fact, his delight to feel himself a link 
in the chain of tradition—at once the succes- 
sor and progenitor of scholars. Not that his 
scholarship was anything illustrious or profound. 
Neither as poet nor Hellenist would he ever 
leave any great mark behind him; but where 
other men talk of ‘‘the household of faith” he 
might have talked rather of ‘‘the household of 
letters,” and would have seen himself as a warm 
and familiar sitter by its hearth. A new edition 
of some favorite classic; his weekly ‘““Athenzum’’; 
occasional correspondence with a French or 
Italian scholar—these were his pleasures. For 
the rest, he was the landlord of a considerable 
estate, as much of a sportsman as his position 
required, and his conservative politics did not 
include any sympathy for the more revolu- 
tionary doctrines—economic or social—which 

cemed to him to be corrupting his party. In 
his youth, before the death of an elder brother, 
he had been trained as a doctor, and had spent 
some time in a London hospital. In no case 
would he ever have practiced. Before his 
training was over he had revolted against the 


profession and against the ‘“‘ugliness,” as_ it 
seemed to him, of the matters and topics with 
which a doctor must perforce be connected. 
His elder brother’s death, which, however, he 
sincerely regretted, had in truth solved many 
difficulties. 

In person he was moderately tall, with dark, 
grizzled hair, agreeable features and a mustache. 
Among his aristocratic relations whom he met 
in London the men thought him a little dis- 
heveled and old-fashioned; the women pro- 
nounced him interesting and ‘‘a dear.” His 
manners were generally admired, except by 
captious persons who held that such a fact was 
of itself enough to condemn them; and he was 
welcome in many English and some foreign 
circles. For he traveled every spring, and was 
well acquainted with the famous places of 
Europe. It need only be added that he had a 
somewhat severe taste in music and could render 
both Bach and Handel on the piano with success. 
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His property was only some six miles distant 
from Martindale Park, the Gaddesdens’ home. 
During the preceding winter he had become a 
frequent visitor at Martindale, while Elizabeth 
Merton was staying with her mother and brother, 
and a little ripple of talk had begun to flow 
through the district. Delaine, very fastidious 
where personal dignity was concerned, could not 
make up his mind to be either watched or 
laughed at. He would have liked to woo — 
always supposing that wooing there was to be 
— with a maximum of dignity and privacy, 
surrounded by a friendly but not a forcing at- 
mosphere. But Elizabeth Merton was a great 
favorite in her own neighborhood, and people 
became impatient. Was it to be a marriage or 
was it not? 

As soon as he felt this inquiry in the air Mr. 
Delaine went abroad—abruptly —about a month 
before Elizabeth and her brother started for 
Canada. It was said that he had gone to Italy; 
but some few persons knew that it was his 
intention to start from Genoa for the United 
States in order that he might attend a cele- 
bration at Harvard University in honor of a 
famous French Hellenist who had covered him- 
self with glory in Delaine’s eyes by identifying 
a number of real sites with places mentioned 
in the Odyssey. Nobody, however, knew but 
himself that, when that was done, he meant to 
join the brother and sister on part of their 
Canadian journey, and that he hoped thereby 
to become better acquainted with Elizabeth 
Merton than was possible—for a man, at least, 
of his sensitiveness—under the eyes of an in- 
quisitive neighborhood. 

For this step Lady Merton’s consent was, of 
course, necessary. He had accordingly written 
from Boston to ask if it would be agreeable to 
them that he should go with them through the 
Rockies. The proposal was most natural. The 
Delaines and Gaddesdens had been friends for 
many years, and Arthur Delaine enjoyed a 
special fame as a traveling companion—easy, 
accomplished and well-informed. 

Nevertheless, he waited at Boston in some 
anxiety for Elizabeth’s answer. When it came 
it was all cordiality. By all means let him go 
with them to the Rockies. They could not, 
unfortunately, offer him sleeping room in the 
car. But by day Lady Merton hoped he would 
be their guest and share all their facilities and 
splendors. ‘‘I should be so glad of a companion 
for Philip, who is rapidly getting strong enough 
to give me a great deal of trouble.” 

That was how she put it—how she must put 
it, of course. He perfectly understood her. 

And now here he was, sitting in the C. P. R. 
Hotel at Winnipeg, at a time of year when he 
was generally in Paris or Rome investigating the 
latest Greek acquisitions of the Louvre or 
the last excavation in the Forum; picnicking in 
the Campagna; making expeditions to Assisi or 
Subiaco, and in the evenings frequenting the 
drawing-rooms of ministers and ambassadors. 
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He looked up presently from the ‘‘Times” 
and at the street outside; the new and raw 
street, with its large commercial buildings of 
the American type, its tramcars and crowded 
sidewalks. The muddy roadway, the gaps and 
irregularities in the street facade, the windows 
of a great store opposite, displeased his eye. 
The whole scene seemed to him to have no 
atmosphere. As far as he was concerned it said 
nothing, it touched nothing. 

What was it he was to be taken to see? 
Emigration offices? He resigned himself with a 
smile. The prospect made him all the more pleas- 
antly conscious that one feeling, and one feeling 
only, could possibly have brought him here. 


‘‘Ah! there you are.” A light figure hurried 
toward him, and he rose in haste. 

But Lady Merton was intercepted midway 
by a tall man quite unknown to Delaine. ‘I 
have arranged everything for three o’clock,”’ 
said the interloper. ‘‘You are sure that will 
suit you?” 

‘*Perfectly! And the guests?” 

‘‘Half a dozen, about, are coming.” George 
Anderson ran through the list, and Elizabeth 
laughed merrily while extending her hand to 
Delaine. “ 

‘“‘How amusing! A party! And I don’t 
know a soul in Winnipeg. Arrived this morning 
— and going this evening! So glad to see you, 
Mr. Arthur. You are coming, of course?” 

‘‘Where?” said Delaine, bewildered. 

‘*To my tea this afternoon. Mr. Anderson — 
Mr. Delaine. Mr. Anderson has most kindly 
arranged a perfectly-delightful party in our car 
this afternoon. We are to go and see a great 
farm belonging to some friend of his, about 
twenty miles out—prize cattle and horses — 
that kind of thing. Isn’t it good of him?” 

“Charming!” murmured Arthur Delaine. 
“‘Charming!” His gaze ran over the figure of 
the Canadian. 

“*Yerkes, of course, will give us tea,’”’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘‘His cakes are a strong point.’ 
She turned to Anderson: ‘‘And we may really 
have an engine?” 
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A Paper Transfer 
Pattern of this 22-Inch 


Beautiful Centerpiece 


The design is easily transferred to linen by pass- 
ing a hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN untilJuly 
1,1910, to every embroiderer sending 16c for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1910 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of 





| face on every piece. 


new ideas and designs. Invaluable to embroiderers as 
showing what and how to embroider. Contains instructions 
for working above design; over 140 pages of other designs; 
hundreds of illustrations; complete instructions for them 
all; diagrams for beginners. 
— Colored Plates showing how 
os ky to embroider popular flowers ; 
IDE Ry Centerpieces, Doilies, Sofa 
Cushions, etc., in Wallachian, 
Coronation Braid, Eyelet, 
Mountmellick and stylish 
Stencil Effects; Luncheon Sets ; 
Library Scarfs; Bureau Sets; 
Hemmed and Drawn Work 
Squares; Dainty Christmas 
Novelties. 

Send 16c. for book and post- 
age. One Transfer Pattern No. 
1167 B will be sent you FREE. 
Ask for Pattern 1167 B in your 
letter. 1f more than one of this 
pattern is desired, then price is 
6c each for duplicates. Book 
will reach you in one envelope 


THE NEW RER A 
. and FREE pattern ina separate 
EMBROIDERY BOOK  enyelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 6 Union St., New London, Conn. 
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wear during fifty years. Give baby 

more comfort, and mother less work. 
Scientifically cut in triangular shape, with 
| center nat of “cotton plush,” as absorbent as 
six thicknesses of diaper cloth. 

Avoid danger of overheating kidneys and 
bowels — only onethickness around waist. No 
tendency to make baby bow-legged —single 
thickness.around legs, and material cut on bias 
so it will stretch easily yet hug close. 

Save making, lessen washing, save folding, 
easier to pin. Adjustable; do not slip down. 
Per box of six diapers: Sazal/ Size, 75« 
90c; Large Size, $1.00. 

FREE: A cotton plush Baby Wash Cloth sent free 
for your dealer’s name. Also booklet. 

CAUT : Be sure the word “STORK,” 
our registered trade mark, is on the goods you 

buy. If your dealer hasn't them, send to us. 


The 
Stork Co. 


Dept. 1-W 
Boston, Mass. 


Also makers of 
Stork Sheeting, 
Stork Pants, Etc. 
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Gives a Fine Finish 
to Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
| better finish to starched 

clothes and linens. Melt 

a little Pure Refined 

Paraffine, add it to 
| hot starch, and: = 
| when the ironing is 
| done you'll be de- 
| lighted with the 
firm, lustrous sur- 


| Pure Refined 


ARAFFINE 


applied hot is the swves¢ way to seal 
| fruit jars and jelly glasses. 
| Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 
A little of it added to wash water 
| helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 
| Write for a Paraffine Paper Pad to 
| keep your sad-irons from sticking— 
| we send it free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
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REMEMBER this trademark and 


refuse substitutes. Old Dutch 
Cleanser is the only article 
which cleans, scrubs,scours and 
polishes—that is free from caus- 
tic and acids—that cleans me- | 
chanically, not chemically. 


Ideal for house-cleaning time, © oe 
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Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the 
latest 


. * 

Paris Fashions 
. . . 
in Hair Dressings 

Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the ‘world, 
enables us to buy and sell at 
big money-saving prices. ‘These 
switches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality selected 
human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade, 


2 oz., 20 in. Switch . 
2 oz., 22 in. _ * - 4 . oa 
2% oz., 24 in. 2.25 
te Ldont Weight Wavy 
witel 


Our 28 in. ‘Wavy Switch . 5.65 
Peatherw’t te pond Switch, 
22 in., natural wavy. . 4.95 
Plufly Ruffer, Nat'l 1Carly . 5.00 
heron Braid, 2% oz., finest 


cipton Coiffure, full back 
— curly air, dressed in 
4 puffs, as worn in illus- 
tration 4.95 
200 — sizes and grades ‘of 
Switches . . 50c, to $25.00 
Pomp: daee, "Natural Curly 2.85 
Wise, Ladies’ and Men's 
$5. 00 to $50.00 


Illustrated Beauty Book FREE. 


Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 
We will send prepaid On Approval. lf 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bar- 
gain, remit the amount. If not, return to us. 


Rare, peculiar and 
gray shades are a little more expensive; write for estimate. Our 


Free Catalog also contains valuable directions on 
Care of the Hair.’" Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


“The Proper 





Better Wool 
Better Spun 
Better Dyed 


Ask your dealer for Bear Brand Yarns. 


Nomatter whatkindof yarnyourequire, 
there is a Bear Brand Yarn 
that zs dest for that 
particular purpose. 
I.ook for the Bear Brand 
trade-mark on every skein. 
It makes you SAFE from 
inferior material, and 
SURE of the best results 
from your work, 
The Bear Brand Manr-! of Handiwork 
(Ninth Edition) 
shows many uses for BEAR 
BRAND yarns. Covers the whole 
art of knitting and crocheting. 200 
Pages of new patterns and stitches. 250 pretty pictures 
and plain instructions, useful to beginner and expert. 
Sent postpaid, paper binding, 25c., cloth binding, 50c. 
BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A, 107 to 113 Grand 8t., New York City 


CE FREE 


1, Samples of Niagara Safety 
Pins, Hooksand Eyes and Snap 
Fasteners. 
2. A coupon redeemable at your own 
dealer’s for 10¢ worth of Niagara Goods. 
3. An interesting illustrated Booklet. 
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Safety Pins, Hooks and Eyes, and Snap 
Fasteners, are specially made by a process which en- 
ables them to stand hard pulls and sudden jerks and 





last longer than any other brand, they 
being rust and perspiration 

rool. You will always use 

em when you have seen 
how superior they are. That 
is why we offer to send you the 
above articles postpaid, abso- 
lutely free. rite us now, 
giving the name and address 
of your dealer. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO. 
Dept. F, Niagara Falls,N.Y. ie 
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LADY MERTON 
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“Certainly. We shall run you out in forty 
minutes. You still wish to go on tonight?” 

‘**Philip does. Can we?’ 

“You can do anything you 
Anderson, smiling. 

Elizabeth thanked him and they chatted a 
little more about the arrangements and guests 
for the afternoon while Delaine listened. Who 
on earth was this new acquaintance? Some 
person she had met in the oo apparently, and 
connected with the C. P. A good-looking 
fellow, a little too sure of hiraself; but that, of 
course, was the Colonjal fault. 

‘*One of the persons coming this afternoon is 
an old Montreal fellow-student of mine,” the 
Canadian was saying. ‘He is going to be a great 
man some day. But if you get him to talk you 
won’t like his opinions—I thought I’d better 
warn you.” 

‘*How very interesting!” put in Delaine with, 
perhaps, excessive politeness. ‘‘What sort of 
opinions? Do you grow any Socialists here?” 

Anderson examined the speaker, as it were, 
for the first time. ‘‘The man I was speaking of 
is a French-Canadian,” he said rather shortly, 
‘**and a Catholic.” 

‘*The very man I want to see,” 
‘*T suppose he hates us?” 

‘“‘Who—England? Not at all. He loves 
England—or says he does—and hates the 
Empire.” 

‘**Love me, love my Empire!’” said Elizabeth. 
‘*But I see—1 cm not to talk to him about the 
Boer War or contributing to the Navy?” 

‘Better not,” laughed Anderson. ‘‘I am sure 
he will want to behave himself, but he some- 
times loses his head.” 

Elizabeth sincerely hoped he might lose it at 
her party. ‘‘We want as much Canada as 
possible, don’t we?” she appealed to Delaine. 


ox 


““To see, in fact, the ‘ 
at gl *’said Anderson, The note of sarcasm 
hac returned to his clear voice. He stood, one 

hand on his hip, looking down on Lady Merton. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Elizabeth, protesting; 
while Delaine was conscious of surprise that any 
one in the New World should quote anything. 

Anderson hastily resumed. ‘‘No, no. 
know you are most kind in wishing to see 
everything you can.” 

‘*Why else should one come to the Colonies?” 
put in Delaine. Again his smile, as he spoke, 
was a little overdone. 

‘Oh, we mustn’t talk of Colonies,” cried 
Elizabeth, looking at Anderson; ‘‘Canada, Mr. 
Arthur, doesn’t like to be called a Colony.” 

‘*What is she, then?” asked Delaine with an 
amused shrug of the shoulders. 

‘*She is a nation!” said the Canadian abruptly. 
Then, turning to Lady Merton, he rapidly went 
through some other business arrangements 
with her. 

‘*Three o’clock, then, for the car. 
morning you are provided?” 
Delaine. 

Lady Merton replied that Mr. Delaine would 
take her around, and Anderson bowed and 
departed. 

‘*Who is he, and how did you come across 
him?” asked Delaine as they stepped into the 
street. 

Elizabeth explained, dwelling with enthusi- 
asm on the kindness and ability with which the 
young man, since their acquaintance began, had 
made himself their courier. ‘‘ Philip, you know, 
is no use at all. But Mr. Anderson seems 
to know everybody—gets everything done. 
Instead of sending my letters around this 
morning he telephoned to everybody for me. 
And everybody is coming. Isn’t it too kind? 
You know it is for Papa’s sake ”—she explained 


wish,” said 


cried Elizabeth. 


young barbarians—all 


For this 
He glanced at 


eagerly —‘‘ because Canada thinks she owes him 
something.”’ 
Delaine suggested that perhaps life in 


Winnipeg was monotonous and its inhabitants 
might be glad of distractions. He also begged— 
with a slight touch of ici, now that 
he had joined them he, too, might be made use of. 


ox 


‘*Ah! but you don’t know the country,” said 
Lady Merton gently. ‘Don’t you feel that we 
must oie the natives to guide us—to put us in 
the way? It is only they who can really feel 
the poetry of it all.” 

Her face kindled. Arthur Delaine, who 
thought that her remark was one of the foolish 
exaggerations of nice women, was none the less 
conscious as she made it that her appearance 
was charming—all, indeed, that a man could 
desire in a wife. Her simple dress of white 
linen, her black hat, her lovely eyes and little 
pointed chin, the bunch of white trilliums at her 
belt, which a child in the emigrant car had 
gathered and given her the day before—all her 
aga possessions and accessories seemed to 

im perfection. Yes—but he meant to go 
slowly for both their sakes. It seemed fitting 
and right, however, at this point that he should 
express his great pleasure and gratitude in 
being allowed to join them. Elizabeth replied 
simply, without any embarrassment that could 
be seen. Yet secretly both were conscious that 
something was on its trial, and that more was in 
front of them than a mere journey through the 
Rockies. He was an old friend both of herself 
and her family. She believed him to be honor- 
able, upright, affectionate. He was of the same 
world and tradition as herself, well endowed, 
a scholar and a gentleman. He would make a 
good brother for Philip. And, heretofore, she 
had seen him on ground which had shown him 
to advantage, either at home or abroad, during 
a winter at Rome—a spring at Florence. 

Indeed, as they strolled about Winnipeg he 

talked to her incessantly about persons and 
incidents connected with the spring of the year 
before, when they had both been in Rome. 

‘You remember that delicious day at Castel 
Gandolfo ?—on the terrace of the Villa Barberini? 
And the expedition to Horace’s farm? You 
collect the little girl there—the daughter of 
he Dutch Minister? She’s married an American 
a very good fellow. They’ve bought an old 
2 on Monte Mario.” 
ind soon andsoon. The dear Italian names 
rolled out and the speaker grew more and more 
animated and agreeable. 
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A Brenlin shade, 7 feet 
long, 38 inches wide, 
complete with best 
roller, costs $1.00. 
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kind. 


have shades that blend with 
darken a room and still have the color you want inside 








BE sURE YOU SEE THE NAME 


Anything cheaper than 
Brenlin is false economy 


Get shades that wear 
Look for the name 

















Brenlin is such a relief after shades that crack and 
kle, it wears so much better, no woman will hesitate 


to pay the slight difference in cost. 


For about two or three dollars more, you can have 


y shade in your house look well and wear. 
Brenlin is made entirely without ‘‘filling’’ of any 


It is supple, not stiff. It has a natural body that 
es it hang straight and smooth. This difference in 
material makes the difference in wear. Anything 
cheaper than Brenlin is false economy. 


Brenlin Duplex makes two sets 
of shades unnecessary 


With Brenlin Duplex, light one side, dark the 
r, you can have a uniform color outside, and inside 
each room. You can 


out the annoyance and expense of two sets of shades. 


Write for this sample book 
See Brenlin. 


Remember you buy shades from a sample book. 
Ours sometimes get into the hands of dealers who do 
not sell Brenlin. 


When your shades are delivered, take them in your 
hands and look closely for the name perforated as 
shown above in the edge of every yard. Other shades 
look like Brénlin when they are new. 


Write today for samples in all colors and the names 
of Brenlin dealers in your city. If no dealer in your city 
has secured Brenlin, we shall see that you are supplied. 
Write today. 

CuHas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 


2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 
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Four Grades of Superiority 


Anchor Grade Windsor Grade Lenox Grade Style “A” 
$10.50 $13.50 $16.00 $22.50 
Be sure that our label, bearing our name, ‘““SSTEARNS & FOSTER,” and the 


grade, is on the mattress you get or it is not the genuine as advertised. 















/ For the Sleep that Rests—Refreshes 
ERE ioet as Ra 
Soft, yielding, buoyant — yet a firm, hygienic support. It welcomes and supports the body —induces 
complete relaxation; healthful and refreshing slumber. 
Pure and Clean. 
The only mattress made in different qualities to suit every taste and purse—each grade the greatest 
value for the price. You are not limited to only one grade and only one price. 
iy © other mattress is made like the Stearns & Foster. Do not OU will find Stearns & Foster Mattresses by far the most 
‘Bi be deceived in outward appearances. It is what is inside a economical. ‘They are priced lower than other mattresses for 
mattress that counts. We are the largest manufacturers of Cotton- anything like the same value. ‘That is the result of our extensive 
Felt Mattresses in the world. business, our purchasing facilities, our specialized manufacturing 


rea ; methods. 
[his gives us the greatest advantage in securing cotton best 


, ? 4 
5 adaptable to mattress building —in quantities which means the Two Months Free Trial 
‘ greatest economy in purchasing and production. in Your O wn H ome 








In our wonderful Web-Process, costly special machines cross 


and re-cross the fluffy films into continuous webs. We want you to know —from your own delightful experience 













’ . ° oge ‘ahaa > r slee 1 or ¢ Z S -arns y ( ster | - ‘eSs. 
Forty of these lacey webs are built into one resilient layer. the Leaps of sleeping 4 i Stearns & Foster Mattress 
. 3 We pive you this privilesce:— Keep it in your . 
Nine of these layers, compressed to one-sixth of their original . ee 3 his Eerie * Ke ep it in your home for eo r) 
height, go into every mattress months. Sleep on it every night. Find out how restful is your 7 
pail ne sleep, — how refreshed you feel in the morning. Ps 
Stearns & Foster Mattresses are the most elastic — hence the _ . ae ? 
: Then, if you are willing, go back to the old way, return the 
most comfortable —the result of our special process. ; . at 4 
mattress and your money will be refunded without question. 4 
S 2 ae ster Mattresses < “es > anitaryv < 6c : 5 . 4 
‘ aoa & oe —— ie Bene the most sanitary and Gur leced anening’* Coatent atwlied far) lem you ace just P 
TOERIUE DSCSUSE OF TRE MARCHA WSCE. what Stearns & Foster Mattresses are made of. Pi Stearns 
An occasional sunning keeps them pure — sweet —fresh. No Our absolute guarantee, sewn on every mattress, insures 77 & Foster 
: re-making or renovating is ever needed. that the same material is used throughout. Pi Company 
: re) Station J. 8, 
s g i ‘ 
nes y us : : » Cincinnati, O. 
z ET us send you, free, our beautiful ‘‘ Bedroom Book the cover printed in colors from fou : 
z 2 a painting by Guernsey Moore, illustrated by actual photographs of real bedrooms; Gentleme Withor 
a: . P g >! 1 | | on & ntlemen: ithout 
': oN written by Isabelle Gordon Curtis—a noted authority —tells fully how to furnish Pu obligating me in any 
, ro and equip cozy, tasteful, sanitary sleeping rooms. way, you may send —free 
I The ‘‘laced opening’’ aN We will also send, free, reproductions in colors of our series of beautiful Nursery RS of all charges — to the ad- 
a answers the vital ques- a Studies, painted specially for us by Westervelt. « dress below, a copy of your 
Ca tion, ‘‘ What is Inside — 
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Petticoats & 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 





All of silk’s qualities, none 
of silk’s defects, with three 
times silk’s wear — the 

Best in the 

World at the Price. 
See the new Fall Styles 
at leading stores. Plain, 
embroidered, in_ stripes 
and solid colors,$l‘and up. 

Look for this label sewed length- 


wise inside the waistband of every 
genuine Hydegrade Petticoat: 
Hiepetndiace: rented 







CAUTION: 

If petticoats are offered 
you as Hydegrade which do 
not bear the above label, 
REFUSE THEM — they 


are inferior imitations. 
A. G. Hyde & Sons, 
New York —Chicago. 


Makers q Heatherbloom 
Taffet a. 


“Send for free 
Souvenir Post 
Cards 

















a new floor 
VARNISH long life — gives 
an old floor new life. 
“61” on your floor 7s a part of the 
wood —- it won’t chip or flake or pulverize 
no matter how severely treated, and will 
not get gummy or sticky —it won’t turn 
white under water. 


Hit it with a hammer, stamp on it with your heel; you 
may dent the wood but you can't crack the varnish. 

Send for Sample Panel 
finished with “61” and make it prove itself— 
from your dealer. 
klet tells all about floor 


then buy 


Our bac It's free- 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 
75 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, NN. Y. 


ask for it. 












. FACTORIES IN 7 CITIES 


Educate Your 
Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


Established 1897 








Daily lessons and detailed in- 
struction—the same as given to 
our pupils in the school’s own 
class rooms—with books and ma- 
terials, by means of which chil- 
dren from six to twelve years of 
age may be educated at home by 
parents, teachers or governesses 
according to the best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supe rvision of a school with a national 
reputation for training young children. For catalogue 
and sample lessons address 


V.M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 10 West Chase Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


For Ashes or 
Garbage 


Made of heavy steel 
saremented. Close-fitting 








, of can above 
the floor. Rests on rim 
only, 

Perfectly safe to keep 
in the cellar! 

Built for wear! 
a life time! 

I.ook for the yellow 
label, Witt’s. If your 
dealer hasn’t Witt’s, write 
us. We will supply you 
direct. 

Three sizes. AlsoWitt's 
pail, three sizes. 

Address Dept. 2. 
The Witt Cornice Co. 
2118-2124 Winchell Ave. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“For Safety Sake” pEMAND 


CARBON: 


Cannot Burn Unburnable Cleaning Fluid 


Cannot Explode 

“=> _(\) Better than dangerous 
NER ey Benzine or Naphtha for 
all cleaning purposes. 


In the Home it has a thou- 






Lay @ sand uses, 
woulc nt 
dare At Drug and Dept. Stores 
do this with F 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 
enzine li your dealer cannot supply you 
or Naphtha send price in stamps ey urbona 
Products Co. and 5 Burnet St., 


Newark, N. J. 














BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


U ntil Oct. 25th I will give FREE my Booklet, 
*‘What Name for Baby,”’ (reg. price 25 cents) 
containing over 100,000 combination names for 
babies, with each order for my 30 long or 12 short 
patterns, full illustrated directions, materials, 
e ee. , only 25 cents. FREE Helps and Hints to 
tant Mothers: List of Baby First Needs 

and beautiful illustrated catalog of Dainty baby 
and children’s clothing mailed in plain envelopes. 


EXPRESS paid anywhere. WRITE TO-DAY. 


Mrs. Ella James, 103 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracuse,N.Y. 
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Only, unfortunately, Elizabeth’s attention 
failed him. A motor-car had been lent them in 
the hospitable Canadian way, and as they sped 
through and about the city, up the business 
streets, around the park and the residential 
suburb rising along the Assiniboine—as they 
plunged through seas of black mud to look at the 
little old-fashioned Cathedral of Saint John, 
with its graveyard recalling the earliest days of 
the settlement— Lady Merton gradually ceased 
even to pretend to listen to her companion. 

‘hey have found some extremely jolly 
things Jately at Porto D’Anzio—a fine torso — 
quite Greek.’ 

‘Have they?” said Elizabeth absently. 
‘*Have they? — to think that in 1870, just 
a year or two before my father and ‘mother 
married, there was nothing here but an outpost 
in the wilderness—a few scores of people! One 
just hears this country grow.” She turned 
pensively away from the tombstone of an old 
Scottish settler in the shady graveyard of Saint 


John. 
‘Ah, but what will it grow to?” said Delaine 
dryly. ‘‘Is Winnipeg going to be interesting? 


Is it going to matter?” 
“*Come and look at the Emigration Offices,” 
laughed Elizabeth for answer. 

And he found himself dragged through room 
after room of the great building and standing by 
while Elizabeth, guided by an official who seemed 
to hide a more than Franciscan brotherliness 
under the aspects of a canny Scot, and helped 
by an interpreter, made her way into the groups 
of home-seekers crowding around the clerks 
and counters of the lower room—English, 
Americans, Swedes, Dutchmen, Galicians, 
French-Canadians. Some men, indeed, who 
were actually hanging over maps, listening to 
the direction and information of the officials, were 
far too busy to talk to tourists; but ‘there 
were others who had finished their business or 
were still waiting their turn, and among them, 
as also among the women, the little English 
lady found many willing to talk to her. 


oor 


And what courage, what vivacity she threw 
into the business! Delaine, who had seen her 
till now as a person whose natural reserve was 
rather displayed than concealed by her light, 
agreeable manner, who had often had cause to 
wonder where and what might be the real 
woman, followed her from group to group in a 
silent astonishment. Between these people — 
belonging to the primitive earth-life—and her- 
self there seemed to be some sudden, intuitive 
sympathy which bewildered him; whether she 
talked to some Yankee farmer from the Dakotas 
—long-limbed, lantern-jawed, all the moisture 
dried out of him by hot summers, hard winters 
and long toil, who had come over the border with 
a pocketful of money, the proceeds of prairie- 
farming in a republic, to sink it all joyfully in a 
new venture under another flag; or to some 
broad-shouldered English youth from her own 
north country; or to some hunted Russian from 
the Steppes, in whose eyes had begun to dawn 
the first lights of liberty; or to the dark-faced 
Italians and Frenchmen, to whom she chattered 
in their own tongues. 

An Indian reserve of good land had just been 
thrown open to settlers. ‘The room was thronged. 
But Elizabeth was afraid of no one, and no one 
repulsed her. The high official who took them 
through lingered over the process, busy as the 
morning was, all for the beaux yeux of Elizabeth, 
and they left him pondering by what leger- 
demain he could possibly so manipulate his 


engageme nts that afternoon as to join Lady 
Merton’s tea party. 
“Well, that was quite interesting!” said 


Dela‘ne graciously as they emerged. 

Elizabeth, however, would certainly have 
detected the perfunctoriness of the tone and 
the hypocrisy of the speech had she had any 
thoughts to spare. But her face showed her 
absorbed. ‘‘Isn’t it amazing!” Her tone was 
quiet, her eyes on the ground. 

‘Vet, after all, the world has seen 
many emigrations in its day!” 
Delaine, not without irritation. 


et 


She lifted her eyes. ‘‘Ah—but nothing like 
this! One hears of how the young nations came 
down and peopled the Roman Empire. But 
that lasted so long. One person—with one life 
— could only see a bit of it. And here one sees 
it all—all at once!—as a great march—the 
march of a new people to its home. Fifty years 
ago wolves and bears and buffaloes—ten years 
ago even the great movement had not begun - 
and now, every week, a new town!—the new 
nation spreading, spreading over the open land, 
irresistibly, silently; no one setting bounds to 
it, no one knowing what will come of it!” She 
checked herself. Her voice had been subdued, 
but there was 1 tremor in it. 

Delaine caught her up rather helplessly. 
“Ah! isn’t that the point? Whi it will come 
of it? Numbers and size aren’t everything. 
Where is it all tending?” 

She looked up at him, still exalted, still 
flushed, and said softly, as though she could not 
help it: ‘‘*On to the bound of the waste—on to 
the City of God.’” 

He gazed at her in discomfort. Here was an 
Elizabeth Merton he had yet to know. No 
trace of her in the ordinary life of an English 
country house! 

‘You are Canadian!” he said with a smile. 

‘‘No, no!” said Elizabeth eagerly, recovering 
herself. ‘‘I1 am only a spectator. We see the 
drama—we feel it—muc h more than they can 
who are in it. At least” —she wavered—“‘ well, 
I have met one man who 1 seems to feel it!” 

‘*Your Canadian friend?” 

Elizabeth nodded. “*He sees the vision—he 
dreams the dream!” she said brightly. “So few 
do. ButI think hedoes. Oh, dear—dear!— how 
time flies! I must go and see what Philip is after.” 

Delaine was left discontented. He had come 
to press his suit and he found a lady preoccupied. 
Canada, it seemed, was to be his rival! Would 
he ever be allowed to get in a word edgeways? 

Was there ever any thing so absurd, so discon- 
certing? He looked forward gloomily to a dull 
afternoon in quest of fat cattle, with a carful 
of unknown Canadians. 
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OU ought to know about writ- 

ing paper—what it is that 
makes it fine and good. You 
ought to be able to select for 
your own use the paper that becomes you 
most and that is consistent with your social 
position, just as you select materials for a 
gown. 

You know a piece of good lace when you 
see it. You know the difference between 
delicate Venetian or Irish Point made by 
hand and imitation lace done on a machine. 
Your taste has been trained by observation 
and comparison. 


You know what makes a flaw in a 


Crane's Vi nen 


RANE’S LINEN LAWN is 
what is known as a superfine 
paper. “Superfine” means per- 
fect in texture, incolor,in finish. 

‘To make Crane’s LLinen Lawn white the 
mills and the materials must both be clean. 
It takes over one hundred gallons of arte- 
sian well water to make a pound of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn, and that water must be clean. 
Spring water was not pure enough, so arte- 
sian well water is used. “he air around the 
mill must be clean, so no soft coal is burned 
in Dalton, where the mills are. “UCherefore, 
Crane’s Linen [Lawn is absolutely white. 
Compare it with some perfectly white ob- 
ject—say a tube of Winsor & Newton’s 
Chinese White—and you will see. So 
much for color. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn has what is known 
as a fabric finish. Hold it to the light and 
you will see that it has the texture of a fine 
linen handkerchief. ‘This is an excellent 
way to examine a sheet of writing paper. 
You will note that the Crane’s Linen Lawn 


is even, not mottled or cloudy, that the tiny 


YOUR WRITTIN 





YOU—AND 


silk is better than another. You pay more 


for a Sevres cup than you do for one of 


stoneware. 

It is far more important to know good 
writing paper. Your self-respect demands 
that your stationery shall be good enough 
for you. It should faithfully represent 
your taste. 

A good writing paper is one that is in 
itself a thing of beauty, that is easy to write 
upon, and that has the shape, size, color and 
surface that social usage says is the best form. 

Such a paper, because of its beauty and 


appropriateness, makes it easier to write 


fibres are all felted into a perfect sheet, 
strong, uniform and fine. You will also 
see the Crane Water-Mark, which is the 
infallible identification of Crane’s papers. 


‘Then write upon it. See how easily it 
takes the pen, what a perfect background 
it makes for your letter. It is this easy- 
writing quality that makes answering letters 
a pleasure. 

These three tests, for texture, for color, 
for finish, will help you understand what 
makes a writing paper good. You will then 
know why a letter written on Crane’s Linen 
awn is enhanced thereby just as real point 
lace sets off velvet, just as a Sevres cup im- 
proves the flavor of tea. 

It is worth your while to take this trouble. 
You should know of your own knowledge 
which is the best writing paper for you, and 
why. You should learn to enjoy buying 
writing paper, just as you enjoy buying any 
beautiful thing. 

For those who prefer color,Crane’s Linen 


Lawn is made in tints, based upon the 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


New York PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


PAPER 


diamond. You can tell why one piece of 


letters. “he use of such a paper is the most 
delicate compliment you can pay to the taste 
of your friend. 

‘The moment you ask yourself whether 
the paper you are now using is good enough 
for a particular letter you have to write, 
you have recognized a higher standard, both 
your own and that of your friend. 

It is easy for us to tell you the name of 
a paper which meets all requirements, but 
we want to do more than tell you the name. 
We want to help you appreciate its wonder- 
ful beauty, its perfect fitness and its correct 
form. You will then know not only its 
name, but also its goodness. 


fashionable colors of the French designers. 
Daybreak Pink,Willow Green and Orchid. 

For those who like a different finish, there 
are other Crane papers, standing all the tests 
for good paper, made in the same care- 
ful way, though differing in appearance. 
Among such are Crane’s Distaff Linen, 
Crane’s Early English, Crane’s Unglazed 
Bond, Crane’s Satin Finish, Crane’s Parch- 
ment Vellum and Crane’s Kid Finish. 

CRANE’S WEDDING PAPERS 
CRANE’S KID FINISH is also the paper 
used for wedding invitations, because of its 
perfect surface which resembles that of a 
fine kid glove. W hen used fol wedding 
paper it is not water-marked, as the water- 
mark interferes with the perfectness of the 
enyra\y ing. Both of the en) elopes are water- 
marked however. ‘The wedding paper used 
by the best jewelers and stationers every- 
where is Crane’s. 

All Crane papers can be had wherever 
good stationery is sold. ‘Vhey can be iden- 


tified by the water-mark. 
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The enveloping length 
and the special material of 
the ‘‘ Besiyette’’? Storm Cape 
afford perfect protection 
against rain, wind and dust. 
It isa graceful coat cape of shoe- 
top length, made of a special light- 
weight, silky, rubberized material, 
in blue, red, tan, black and striped 
effects. 

For Women and Children 

Every child should have a 
“ Bestyette’’ Storm Cape forevery 
day and school wear. As the illus- 

tration shows, its large hood 
and length make it an indis- 
pensable garment for children, 


Kor women, “Bestyetle” is made in 
several becoming styles—with and with- 
out the hood. Itis ideal for motoring, y, 
driving, traveling and shopping. 
Ask Your Dealer 


for the “Bestyetle” cape. Noserv- 
iceable garment is so inexpensive. 


Woman’s Cape (as illustrated) $6.00 
Child’s Cape (as itlustrated) $3.75 


Every cape is stamped 
“ Bestyelte.” Insist on seeing this 
stamp. If yourdealer cannot 
supply you, send the price, size, 
and color to the nearest distributor 
listed below for cape prepaid. 

Booklet free on request. 


New York Mackintosh Co. 


20th St. and 6th Ave., New York City 
Wholesale Distributors : 
Duck Brand Company, Chicago, Ills. 
Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Cailler’s is MADE in Switzerland 


T is a genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate. 

Don’t accept imitation Swiss choco- 
late with deceptive labels. Be i 
sure the words “Swiss Milk 
Chocolate” are on the package. 


You can easily tell the real from 
the imitation, once you have learned 
the delicious “‘Cailler taste’’ and 
found how much richer, smoother 
and creamier Cailler’s is. 

A wholesome food as well as a 
dainty confection —for both chil- 
dren and grown-ups. Sold every- 
where in 5c, 10c, 1 5c, 30c cakes 
and up. 

FREE Send name and ad- 
dress for generous , 

sample cake. Then save 100 

tissue-paper wrappers and get a 

14-lb. cake free. 

J. H. FREYMANN, Agent for U. S. A. 

60-H University Place, New York 








BRASSIERE 


is doubly better than the average-fitting corset cover 


The De Bevoise Brassiere is made to afford comfort 
and support, where these are needed most. It is 
correctly shaped an 
so boned that it sup- 
yom the bust firmly, 
races the shoulders 
and gives acomforting 
support to the pack. 
t prevents a ulging 
at teek over the 
corset, thus ensuring 
better lines to the 
gown. ade to open 
either back or front. 












The Re-inforced 
Arm Hole is an ~~ 
added feature \ 
of exceptional 
merit, 
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Well dressed women WEL : 
everywhere consider this /[\~ 4 
garment a necessity. ) 


Style 1906 fine batiste, lace 
trimmed, $1.00 each. Catalog of 30 other styles sent free 
on request. Sold at all stores where fashionable women shop. 
Charles R. DeBevoise Co., 33-A Union Square, New York 
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We'll sell you rugs foe 
25% less 


Don’t pay extra money toa dealer. 
from the makers. We'll give you 1 
the results of a quarter-century of rug-makine. 
And we guarantee ‘‘ money back’’ if you're dissatisfied. 


HANCOCK RUGS 


wear like oak. Best materials—perfectly woven, Exclusi 
distinctive designs Beautiful fadeless colors. Han 
ornaments for your home. 9x 12 rugs 




















s nese p 
Ingrains, $3.60 to $7.50 Tapestries, £11 to $1 
Velvets, $17 to $20 
Axminsters, Body Brussels, W iltons ,$20.5010 $36.50. 
Freight paid to the Mississippi on $10 orders, to 
the Pacific Coast on §25 orders. Write today 


for our handsome money-saving catalogue 
showing these and other sizes from §2 to 
$60 in exact designs and colors. 


HANCOCK RUG MILLS 
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Dept. 10, Philadelphia 














THE BAD BOY OF THE 
STREET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


samples and urged them to try it. In three or 
four months they had become hopelessly ad- 
dicted to its use, and at the end of six months, 
when they were brought to Hull-House, they 
wereall inacritical condition. Atthat time none 
of them was either going to school or working. 
They stole from their parents, ‘‘swiped aren 
pawned their clothes and shoes, did any desper- 
ate thing to ‘‘get the dope,” as they called it. 

Of course they continually required more and 
had spent as much as eight dollars a night for 
cocaine, which they used ‘“‘to share and share 
alike.” It sounds like a large amount, but it 
really meant only four doses each during the 
night, as at that time they were taking twenty- 
five cents’ worth at once if they could possibly 
secure it. The boys would tell nothing for three 
or four days after they were discovered, in spite 
of the united efforts of their families, the police, 
and the Residents of Hull-House. But finally, 
the superior boy of the gang, the manliest and 
the least debauched, told his tale, and the others 
followed in quick succession. They were willing 
to go somewhere to be helped, and were even 
eagerif they could go together; and finally seven 
of them were sent to the Presbyterian Hospital 
for four weeks’ treatment, and afterward all 
went to the country together for six weeks more. 
The emaciated child gained twenty pounds dur- 
ing his sojourn in the hospital, the head of which 
testified that at least three of the boys could 
have stood but little more of the irregular living 
and doping. At the present moment they are 
all doing well, although they were rescued so 
late that they seemed to have but little chance. 
The oldest one earns seventeen dollars a week 
in a neighboring factory. He has gone back to 
live with his grandmother, whom he supports, 
although he intimates that he will soon have to 
marry so that she may have a younger woman 
to help her do the housework. His black experi- 
ence of five years ago has quite dropped away 
from him. Another boy is still struggling with 
the appetite on an Iowa farm, and dares not 
trust himself in the city, because he knows too 
well how cocaine may be procured in spite of 
better legislation. 

It is doubtful whether these boys could ever 
have been pulled through if they had not been 
allowed to keep together through the hospital 
and convalescing period, if we had not been 
able to utilize the gang spirit and to turn its 
collective force toward overcoming the desire 
for the drug. They urged each other ‘‘to be 
game and to win out.” 


got 


HIS inveterate demand of youth that life 

shall afford a large element of excitement is, 
in a measure, well founded. We know, of course, 
that it is necessary to accept excitement as an 
inevitable part of recreation, that the first step 
in recreation is ‘‘that excitement which stirs the 
worn or sleeping centers of a man’s body and 
mind.”’ It is only when it is followed by nothing 
else that it defeats its own end, that it uses up 
strength and does not create it. 

In the actual experience of these boys the 
excitement has demoralized them and led them 
into law-breaking. When, however, they seek 
legitimate pleasure and say with great pride that 
they are ‘“‘ready to pay for it,” what they find 
is legal, but scarcely more wholesome. It is still 
merely excitement. “Looping the loop” amid 
shrieks of simulated terror, dancing in disor- 
derly saloon halls, are perhaps the natural reac- 
tions to a day spent in noisy factories and in 
trolley-cars whirling through distracting streets, 
but the city which permits them to be the acme 
of pleasure and recreation to its young people 
commits a stupid and grievous mistake. 

It is almost as if the adult population assumed 
that the young would be able to grasp only that 
which is presented in the form of sensation—as 
if they believed that youth could thus early 
become absorbed in a hand-to-mouth existence 
and so entangled in materialism that there 
would be no reaction against it. It is as though 
we were deaf to the appeal of these young crea- 
tures claiming their share of the joy of life, 
flinging out into the dingy city their desires 
and aspirations after unknown realities, their 
unutterable longings for companionship and 
pleasure. Their very demand for excitement is 
a protest against the dullness of life to which we 
ourselves instinctively respond. 

May we not assume that this love for excite- 
ment, this desire for adventure, is basic and will 
be evinced by each generation of city boys as a 
challenge to their elders? 


A NURSERY TOY TABLE 
By F.C. and A. F. Brown 














Fe accompanying illustration shows a prac 
tical toy table for the nursery. It is made of 
white wood, and has a half-inch rim, which pre- 
vents the toys from rolling off. It is high enough 
for the little tots to sit on the floor and slip their 
feet under it ; heavy enough fora child to sit onit, 
and has four large wooden casters so that it may 
be trundled about at will. 

The top is left in natural wood color; the 
design is colored, with the outline burnt in; the 
under part and rim are stained a light brown 
and the entire table is twice varnished. 


In the center Mother Goose figures and 
rhymes could be used for decoration. 
Top of table: one piece of white wood, 2 feet 

by 1 foot 6inches by % inch . $0.40 


Rim: !;-inch oak strip, steamed or soaked in 
hot water in order to bend it to shape of 
NO se ade ne Oe ae) oe oS ae 10 

Under brace: 2 inches by 3 inches, white wood 
or pine, screwed to table top from under 
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Four wooden revolving casters - - ws 40 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat.Off, 


This is the filling that 
makes the Maish comfor 
luxuriously warm yet 
wonderfully light 


By the wonderful new Maish process, the finest snow-white cotton is curled and 
then woven into one continuous downy piece. A cross section of this soft filling, 
Maish Laminated Cotton-Down, is shown above. It gives you some idea of how 
light and fluffy the Maish filling is. 





The lighter your bed coverings, the better! 
During the coldest weather, the Maish comfort keeps you luxuriously warm yet 
doesn’t weigh you down. It allows you to get the full benefit of your sleep, pro- 
tects but doesn’t fatigue. To get rest that creates energy, that gives strength, 
sleep under the Maish. 

Exquisite Designs 
The Maish patterns in silkolene, sateen and silk, are beautiful. 
flower, bouquet, lattice and Persian designs 
delicate tones of yellow, lavender, 


There are single 
colors from the richest scarlet to 
etc. ; plain and bordered. 

The Maish is sold by the best dealers everywhere. If your dealer doesn’t sell it, write 
us. We shall give you the name of a dealer who does, or ship direct express prepats 
If it doesn’t please you, return at our expense and your money will be refunded. 

Write today for samples of the filling and coverings 
THe Cuas. A. Matsu Co., 1125-1135 Bank Street, Cincinnati, O. 


: : . CANADIAN BRANCH: Fraser Building, Montreal 
Don’t risk contagion 


Thousands of comforts are made of refuse from cotton mills, or ‘‘ shoddy ’’ made 
from cast-off clothing. Don’t allow one of these comforts in your home. Look 
for the Maish trade-mark, sewn to every Maish, it is your protection against con- 
tagion in comforts, your guarantee of absolute purity. 


& Maish 


Comforts 


Baby Comfort $1 
and up. 

Crib $1.50 and up. 
Full sizes from $3 
in silkolene to $18 
in silk. 


Maish Comforts in silkolene, sateen and silk 
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[& mothers would only 


remember this about feeding 
the child who is studying hard, 
and possibly playing harder,—the food 


your child eats at home 1s as important to 
his learning as the lessons given him at school. 
If the first isn’t right the other never can be. 


A regular, plentiful, frequent diet of Quaker 


Oats properly cooked is the best food anyone 


can eat; for a school boy or girl it is so important 
that nothing can take its place. ‘Ihere’s never 
any question about children eating it; they love it. 


Quaker Oats strengthens the body and 
invigorates the mind without burdening the 
digestive organs; it 1s a full, nourishing and 
delicious food, recommended by every student 
of food values. 


All of the researches in colleges and athletic 
institutions are unanimous in the results when 
Quaker Oats has been tested. It is a perfect food. 


Packed in the regular Ioc pack- 
age, large size family package 
and the hermetically sealed tins. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


The toc price does not apply in the extreme South or the far West. 
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AMASCUS 


teppei’ SAFETY PIN 


On account | 
of its great 
strength and 
penetrating pow- 
er the Damascus 
is unusually desira- 
ble for all dress uses. 
Six sizes—4 finishes. 
Will penetrate six skirt 
bands, or the heaviest 
corset with greatest ease. 


Guard on both Pins 
AP Saves the Clothing 


CLINTON “5” 


PIN 
Has been accepted for twenty-five 
years by millions of mothers as the 
best safety pin for infants’ and toilet 
use. It is absolutely rustproof. 
Samples of either above gc. if 
you mention name of dealer. 
OAKVILLE COMPANY 
377 A Broadway New York 
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Specially 
Adapted for 
fastening 
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THAT DAINTY eee Bi FIVE CENTS 
MINT COVERED 7 gested “7 THE OUNCE 


CANDY d AND IN 
COATED 5+. 105 
CHEWING x AND 25° 
GUM \ PACKETS 


DOOPTOCSCSSTCSHSS Is S98 lS SCF 


wae 4 7.0 9) O @ 


DELIGHTFUL 


9 TIE IST SS OIL: MO 
JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
Try Them! If you can’t buy Chiclets in your 


* neighborhood send us ten cents 
for a sample packet. Any jobber will supply 
storekeepers with Chiclets. 

FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Toronto, Canada | 
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Half the money | 
spent for chim- 
neys would be 
saved if every- 
body bought 
Macbeth “Pearl 
Glass” lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because Mac- 
beth lamp-chim- 
neys zever break 
Jrom heat—they 
will melt first. 

Then they’ re handsome—clear 
— crystalline—and give a lamp 
a well-bred look. 

Unless my name is on a lamp- 
chimney it is zo¢ a Macbeth. 


I have a book which tells which chimney to get 
for any burner made. It is free. Address 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








| Dainty and Beautiful Laces 
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From Europe to you Direct 
We are importers of Val. Baby Irish, Maltese, 
Cluny and Novelty laces, and our prices are far below 
those asked by retail stores. Send for our free catalogue 
containing hundreds of the newest lace patterns. 


International Lace Import Co., Dept.(C.), 156 5th Avenue, New York 











The W. Martin Johnson 


School of Art 


Suite10,203, No. 1 Madison Ave., NewYork 
Lessons and criticisms by mail "A 
or personal instruc- SS “wn 

tion givenattheSchool ,Zzy Si V 


rooms. Write for par- 








A LITTLE TALK WITH 
AMERICANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


is well to remember that Americans are the most 
generous donors to this worthy and lasting me- 
morial of the two great English poets, and that 
they have taken more interest in the scheme 
than any other nation under the sun. Great 
Britain has been peculiarly niggardly in its 
offerings—one might almost say shamefully so. 
Five or six hundred pounds is, I believe, about 
all that is now required to complete the first 
outlay of expense, and one would think that so 
slight a sum wmight easily be given by even one 
Englishman who is rich enough to afford a couple 
of thousand pounds for a motor-car! 


ox 


yg IS hard to be compelled to admit that 
England pays more honor to rich traders than 
to noble writers, yet such is undoubtedly the fact. 
However, when all is said and done, the writers 
have their revenge. Their works remain when 
the tide of commerce has run dry, their thoughts 
build and unbuild the destinies of nations, and 
no king, however powerful, can withstand the 
lasting sway of the Stratford player, William 
Shakespeare, who, as yet, has never been 
honored by so much as a nobly-wrought statue 
raised to his memory by his ‘‘loving country- 
men.” And this name—the name of Shake- 
speare—forms another and most important link 
in the chain of the world’s obligation to the 
spirit of American enterprise, a spirit which 
particularly animates those intellectual and 
highly-educated of our trans-Atlantic cousins 
who jealously and eagerly secure as priceless 
possessions the relics of the great Bard which his 
own native people, out of parsimony or indiffer- 
ence, fail to hold at their right value. Often 
and often I think of the precious Shakespeare 
folios and quartos that have gone to America, 
their fabulous prices all ungrudged by the zeal- 
ous purchasers of such rarities; and, while I 
deplore their loss to England and wonder at the 
apathy of the English Government and people 
in thus losing them, I cannot but rejoice to know 
that at any rate they are safe in the hands of 
earnest lovers of literature who appreciate them 
better than their former owners. The valuable 
collection of Shakespeariana left by the late 
Halliwell Phillipps was offered to Birmingham 
for a poor seven thousand pounds—but after 
considerable discussion and difficulty the wealthy 
corporation, representing the ‘‘Dogberry and 
Verges” of their day, decided not to afford the 
purchase. America, therefore, stepped in, and 
in 1897 secured the treasure and carried it away 
across the sea 
I have heard people complain bitterly about 
this and similar other transactions, saying what 
a shame it is that so many rare manuscripts 
and pictures should go to America; but on whom 
should the blame be put? On the Americans 
for buying or the British for selling? Surely 
the question answers itself. 
a 
OW, while I entirely deny (and hope I have 
proved the denial) that I ‘‘dislike Amer- 
icans,” I almost feel that I am justified in making 
the quid pro quo and asking them why they dislike 
me? For the same press which pronounces the 
one falsehood also advances the other possibil- 
ity. Lam informed by the majority of American 
newspapers that I am a kind of ‘‘not wanted” 
English author in America, that my books are 
looked upon with scorn and ridicule, and that I 
have no readers among the enlightened Amer- 
ican public. Let no one think I shall be either 
hurt or offended if this turns out to be true. 
I would not thrust myself upon an unwilling 
audience for all the wealth of the world. 
Personally speaking, I am inclined to place full 
reliance on the unflattering press verdict, par- 
ticularly when my American publishers’ sale- 
reports tend to confirm it. According to these I 
have not a very wide hearing in America. Once 
I seemed to obtain it with ‘‘The Master 
Christian,”’ but that was when I had no share in 
the profits. This, of course, is a matter which 
cannot be explained or commented upon. The 
only point I wish to arrive at is that if Americans 
“‘dislike” me, despite the fact that I do not 
“‘dislike” Americans, they need not have me. 
I respect them too much to wish to bore them. 
Let them but say the word, and no more of my 
books shall be published in America! That 
surely is a fair and square offer. I shall merely 
take such copyright precautions as are necessary 
to prevent what is called piracy, and will forbear 
to burden a charming and delightful people with 
the humble efforts of my imagination. 
oor 
T IS true that I have shoals of letters every 
week from Americans who are good enough to 
write very kind things of my work, but such of 
these as really care for my writings can easily, 
in these days of the parcel post, obtain copies 
of my books direct from England if they want 
them. I have no doubt the publishers on this 
side will make no difficulty about sending them. 
Anyway, sooner than intrude myself or my 
written thoughts where neither are loved or de- 
sired I will resort to any bold expedient; but I 
shall wait for a more explicit and truthful voice 
than that of the highly neurotic American press 
before I take the field. The decision for or 
against me must come from the American 
people, and whichever way the tide of their 
opinion turns, whether favorably or unfavor- 
ably, it will make no difference to the friendship 
and feeling I entertain for them—a friendship 
and feeling in which there is not, and never 
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An American Improvement of a French Idea 
The Gossard Corset (model ‘‘A,”’) shown above, is the first of our NEW SCHOOL 


models; and is representative of the perfection of this new method. 
No. 109, an exceedingly strong and beautiful batiste, price $6.50. 
' corset of its length made to sell for less than $10.00. Also made of silk batiste, price I 
| $15.00; Imported silk, $18.00; heavy silk Corsican, $22.50. ‘‘A” model is the rational =| 
’ long corset of the day. It is ABSOLUTELY COMFORTABLE whether its wearer i 


THE 


VAN EEL i 


is walking, standing or sitting. 


Made of material 


It is the first Gossard 


soto winapi OR, 


WCORJETS : 
‘They Lace Jy, Front” 


American initiative has here improved upon the lines of the French corset, making in it 
subtle but IMPORTANT changes, to conform to the American figure, and retaining its 
Parisian grace and distinction. Those purchasing I he Gossard, in preferencetoaFrench corset, 
not only save the 60%, import duty (more than half the price) but secure a better garment. 


Lacing in front, Gossard corsets are like our L'Irresistible, the masterpiece of French corsetry, in- 


Madame Margaine la Croix. BECAUSE THEY. LACE IN 


vented by the famous costume designer, 


os nina sinagania taste wcanete 


FRONT, Gossard corsets comfortably support the abdomen, and are recommended by physicians as not j 
being harmful, like many other corsets. They induce correct carriage, fine poise of shoulders and chest, j 


and graceful, buoyant bearing. 


Nothing can Compare with the Gossard Back, which follows, in unbroken beauty, the finest 
line in art,—the spinal arch of the WELL-FORMED woman. 

The Symmetrical Back of Every Wearer of the Gossard Corsets is Noted at a Glance. 

There is a Gossard model designed to improve every figure, and ALL CONSTANTLY CON- 


FORM TO THE PREVAILING STYLES. 


The Fall of 1909 is EPOCH-MAKING in the manufacture of The Gossard Corsets. _ It witnesses 
the change from old school methods of manufacture, to those of a NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, created and used ONLY BY US. 


Gossard corsets are even more comfortable than before, because of the amazing improvement in their lines 
and precision in boning which approaches the accuracy of placing the balance wheel in a watch. 


The Gossard Corsets are Rust Proof 


They are boned with Electrobone, invented and controlled by us, and adopted this year exclusively 


for the Gossard Corsets. We WILL NOT SELI 


. ELECTROBONE TO ANYONE AT ANY 


PRICE. It is unbreakable, light weight, resilient; and, unlike whalebone, will not set to the figure. 

The Gossard corsets are for sale by the store which ranks first in class in all of the larger cities throughout 
America. If you are not near one of our agents, or if they do not fit you with the Gossard model exactly 
suited to your figure, write us for measurement blank, and we will see that you are supplied. Booklet ““A, 


which contains illustrations and descriptions of all of the NEW SCHOOL MODELS. mailed upon request. 
The H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Steinway Hall 


Wholesalers 
19 E. Van Buren Street 


Retailers 


CHICAGO 





once in two or three weeks, it 


water or oil preparations —they ruin the finish. 





Manufacturers of *‘ The Wax with a Guarantee.’ 


(it hewns haces briait and clean 


(For a Few Cents a Month) 


° Saves several times its cost by making 
the “‘ floor finish’ last 2to3 times longer. 

Just apply a cloth moistened with 

a little “ Brightener’”’—almost as easy 

as dusting —it cleans the floor and 

brightens the “finish.” If you do this 


varnished floor like new all the time. 
A quart —for 75c—will last the average home six months. 
‘“‘ Brightener’’ is the only preparation that will successfully clean and brighten a waxed 
floor without removing the wax, or a varnished floor without injuring the finish. Never use 


Write for our FREE Book, “Beautifu! Floors, their Finish and Care” 
Please mention your paint dealer's name when you write for the free sample and the book 
A.8. BOYLE & CO., 2001 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio s ore 

’ Old English Floor Wax — world renowned for its ‘‘ Quality 





keeps your waxed or 







Sample Sent Free 





FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
PARKER’S Arctic Socks 





Registeredin U. S. Patent Office 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber 
boots, absorb perspira- 
tion. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. Catalogue free. 
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Look for Parker’s name in 


every pair. J.H. Parker Co., Dept.1,25 James St., Malden, Mass. 











Fleur de Lys Brand | 


Invisible 


fs HAIR NETS ‘=. 


Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 
Fleur de Lys Brand Invisible Nets lead in 
quality and convenience. Perfect natural hair 
colors insure invisibility. Superior attachments 
hold nets in place. 
Le Chic series, human hair, 15c, 20c, 25c and 35c. 
**Con-tour” extra size all-over pouch net. Con- 
forms to Coiffure. Pat. hair pin fastener, 15c. 
‘“*Coro-net”’ extra large Invisible, Covers 10 
all the hair. Tear-proof. Easily adjusted. Cc 
Send stamps tf unable to buy from local dealer. 
Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York. 


.. The Dainty Gift 


Box Crane’s Note Paper 
and Envelopes, Gray or 
White, Paper Embossed 
any color, one or two 
Initials, Complete, 50c. 
50 Ghosts 15 cents. 
. > eets Rajah Linen, . 
Style 208 -L Blue or White, Embossed Style 206-L 
Gold, Silver or Bronze, and 50 Envelopes, $1.00. Postage 20 


BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY COMPANY, Saint Louis 


























GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





SOUR _ 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 








“WORLD’S STANDARD” éecause: Serrated bristle tufts reach all the teeth; curved handle and long 


tuft to clean the back teeth; hole in the handle and hook to hang it up by; identi- 
fication symbols prevent confusion; each brush in a yellow box. Three 
sizes, three bristle textures, 


three styles of 
handles. 
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Araet apa re ae 
. and Pro-phy-lac-tic Specia'. 






Adult's 35c., Youth's 25c., Child's 2 
Pro-phy-lac-tic De Luxe, colored handles: Adults’ only, 4 


Write for free book, ToothTruths” Florence Mfg. Co., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Give Thought today to your Home Library 


Plan your library on the GlobeSWervicke Unit System —to fit 
the books you now have—to accommodate those you will have. 
Start with one or more sections and add extra units as needed. 


The handsome Globe-Wernicke Elastic Bookcase in Mission style, illustrated 
above, with top, unique locker unit, two book units and drawer base, costs 
only $26.25. Three book units, top and base in plain oak, as low as ‘$11.75. 
(Freight prepaid east of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico.) 


SlobeWernicke Elastic Bookcases 


differ from other sectional bookcases in the superior quality of materials, 
workmanship and finish used in their construction—in the lowness of the 
uniform prices at which they are sold by 1500 authorized agencies, or shipped 
direct from the factory, freight prepaid —in that additional units of every 
size, style and finish can always be obtained promptly—in the patent equal- 
izer which prevents doors from binding—and in the interlocking strip which 
insures perfect alignment. 


Write Today for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 


Complete illustrated catalogue, showing twenty-five origing ul designs for home 
libraries, together with lists of the 10, 25, 50, 100 and 200 ‘** best “books ” and 
the name of our nearest agency, will be mailed you free on request. 
Write Dept. A for Catalogue. 
See that the Globe“Wernicke trademark is on the inside of each unit you 
buy. It is our pledge of quality —your protection against inferiority —your 
assurance of being able to obtain duplicates at any future time. 


She GPlobe=“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 






| Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago,224-228 Wabash Av. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 





























t ‘today. Sh WS over 300 Secs of what has pr 
a sensation in popular, low priced, artistic furniture for t 
ne; “contains colored pictures of model Arts and Crafts rooms, 
| tells a story of. this upusual. furniture that wat surprise and + 


you. 
Limbert’s HOLLAND. DUTCH 


Arts and Crafts Furniture is:made for hard usage, comfort and 
lasting beauty---the handiwork of experienced Holland Dutch 
Craftsmen-who actually impart an individuality and superiority 
to every piece: “Qur trade mark is branded into the wood--- 
look for it, because it denotes the genuine and the guaranteed. 
The beautiful brown sheen given the wood by our finish 
marks ‘‘Limbert’s’’ as artistically perfect. You can 
_ only appreciate the beauty of this shading by seeing 
the furniture itself at leading furniture stores. Our 
Sanitary Loose Double-deck Spring Seat Cushions 
are delightfully soft, luxuriously restful for both 
light and heavy persons. 
‘Don’t think of buying furniture until you have 
seen our Style Book, mailed free. Write for it today. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan Dept. L Holland, Michigan 









































B) way it burns gas 





Just Try ~<a 
This , 
Heater for a Week 2 


E don’t ask you to take our 
word—nor the dealer’s 
*| word—for what the Reznor will do. 

We ask you to be guided entirely 
by your own opinion, formed after 





because we want every Reznor user 
to feel and to be entirely satisfied. 

If you will do as we say—buy a 
Reznor for seven days’ trial—you will 
not go back to the dealer, unless it be 


you have used the Reznor a week in to order another one. 
.) your own home. The Reznor is the only stove that 
;" Go to your dealer today and buya__really does reflect heat, because it is 
| Reznor. the only one that 


Use it at home burns the golden 
for a week; see yellow flame that 
for yourself just can be reflected. 
what it does; the It is econom- 

ical of gas be- 
cause it burnsgas 
unmixed with air, 
and because it heats the floor first. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
with the Reznor, do not buy some 
other make, but write at once to us 
and we will instruct you how to get 
the Reznor—the original and the best 
reflector gas heater. Write for the 
booklet, which tells the facts about the 
Reznor and about other gas heaters. 


the amount of 
P| heat it gives on 
reduced gas consumption—the way it 
diffuses the heat over the floor and 
through the room. 

Then, if you are not satisfied that 
the Reznor is the best and most eco- 
nomical gas heater in the world, go 
back to the dealer, get your money 
and have him take it away. 

That’s the only fair way to sell any 
kind of stove. Pe 

We adopted it years ago Reznor Manufacturing Co. 
to protect Reznor buyers and Main St., Mercer, Pa. 
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The Original Reflector Heater 
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You Get Double Value 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH IN PRODUCTS 
AND AGAIN IN A PREMIUM 


By Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 


You can furnish your home and clothe yourself out of the same money you spend for 
your household-supplies: Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry and Toilet Soap, etc., 

in all, the Larkin Products number over 300 such everyday necessities. Think what a 
safe and sensible way of saving and how easily you can accomplish it. 

When you buy direct from us, the manufacturers, you pay prices that include but out 
single profit; you save and are given with every purchase, the expenses and profits of the 
wholesaler, sales-agent and retailer which you 
have to pay when you buy at retail. You get 
twice as much for your money as any store- 
keeper can possibly afford to give you. 


This Handsome Parlor Rocker 
Given with a $10.00 Purchase 
of Larkin Products 


Made of Birch, in Mahogany-finish, with loose 
Silk-plush Cushion, in choice of Red or Green 


You have your choice from more than 1500 Premiums, 
all high-grade merchandise: Silverware, Rugs, Carpets, 
Dishes, Furniture, Stoves, etc.; also Fall and Winter 
styles in Women’s Furs, Made-to-Order Suits, Coats and 
other Wearing-Apparel, 

If you do not care for your avings in the form of a 
Premium, you can have them in extra Products, For ex 
ample, for $10.00 you can have $10. 00 worth of Larkin 
Produc ts and any $10.00 Premium in our Catalog. With 
out the Premium, for $10.00 you can have $20.00 worth 
of Prolucts. Either way, $20.00 worth for $10.00. 

A single order will convince you that you can save 
100% by a aling direct with us, the manufacturers, and 
will cause you to wonder why you have never dealt with 
us before. We allow Thirty Days’ Free Trial Pay if 
Pleased, which enables you to test our Products and our No. 1305 
method of dealing without any risk whatever. We will er 
ship you $10.00 worth of Larkin Products and any $10.00 Premium offered by us on Thirty Days trial. 
You then pay us $10.00, if satisfied; otherwise we will remove the goods at our expense; refund the 
freight charges and charge you nothing for a reasonable amount of Products u ed in trial. We have been 
in business thirty-four years and more than two million families sa | their household. supplies from us, 
Pretty good evidence of square dealir x and that the quality of « Pr iPr uns is appreciated 

We «are the largest manufacturer i the world elling direct to the 
consumer. We guarantee satisfaction to every custome r. 


Send For Our New, Free Catalog 


It tells all about Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing: gives the entire list 
of over 300 Larkin Product = trates and describes accurately and 
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» ‘Himala 


aya Ci loth 


The most remarkable reproduction 

of the fashionable rough silks 

ever made in a wash fabric. 27 

inches wide—50 beautiful shades 

and colors. 35 cents a yard. 

All the Beauty and Lustre of Oriental Silks; 
But a Fraction of their Cost 


Himalaya Cloth is rapidly displacing 
Oriental Silks. It meets the most exact- 
ing demands of utility, beauty and dura- 


bility. It never wears 
fuzzy, and it washes 
beautifully. 


Just the right fabric 
for waists, gowns, suits, 
coats, automobile wraps 
and children’s frocks. 

Before purchasing 
your materials make a 
comparison between 
Himalaya Cloth and 
other fabrics cost- 
ing many times as 
much. 


For Sale at all 
Leading Stores. 


The name “ Himalaya” 
is on the selvage of every 


yard. Be sure you see it 
there. If your dealer can- 
not supply you with the 


ge nuine, write us at once, 


giving his name. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
725 Broadway, New York. 
Chicago. Bradford (Eng.) 


“Mum” 


destroys all odors of the 
body — from every cause. 

Completely neutralizes the odors of 
perspiration but does not clog the pores 


of the skin. Odorless, does not stain 
or injure the clothes. 

















25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us _ his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 







































Size When Folded! 


. 
Makes Curtain Drying Easy 
Stands upright, supported by easel back—no stooping. Regulated 
n a minute for different size curtains. Adjustable, rust-proof pins, 
sliding i in a groove, stretch scallops evenly. Four curtains of same 
size may bedried atonce. Foldsintocompact bundle when notin use. 
duteresting booklet, ** Curtain Secrets,’ free 
3) for your dealer's name. A postal brings it. 


Chicago Curtain Stretcher Co., 104 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 


“pple Let This Pail 


applied 
jor. 











Would you have your home free 
) fromsickness ? Then keepall disease- 
breeding refuse shut uptight and out 
of the way. ‘he common loose-top 
garbage can is a meniuce to health 

the ideal container for all refuse is the 


E-Z SANITARY 
Garbage Pail and Cover 


It is by all means the most convenient. A 
slight pressure of the foot tothe lever raisesthe 
lid. Then, when the dish has been emptied and 
the lever released, a touch of the finger makes 
the cover fall into place again, fitting closely 
— keeping odors im and dogs and flies out. 


Y $2. 50 


send booklet that tells you all a 


Price 4 gallon size, 
esate of Denver, 


Lett 
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| THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN -° 


is Nature’s preparation for W inter. Women of re- 

finement prepare forthe social requ tirements of the 
} season and keep their complexi MS Smoe th, soft 
and velvety by using Lablache, the 
greatest of all beautifiers. It helps 
Nature to overcome the effect of 
ie. Summer exposure, It is a toilet 
i} necessity in every boudoir. 
H Refuse substitute 















They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 


ij) Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or 












© by mail. Sesd 10c. for sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO.,French Perfumers 
Dept. A 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Guard Your Health! | 


AMBERSON MFG. CO., Box A, iiatiliies Pa. | 





THE HOME POISON 


BOTTLE 
By Hector Alliot 


INET Y-NINE poi- 
N soning accidents 

out of every hun- 
dred are traceable to the 
confusing of bottles con- 
taining dangerous fluids 
with those holding harm- 
less washes or mild reme- 
dies. Occasionally these 
accidents are due to an 
incorrect label on the 
bottle, its original con- 
tents having been re- 
slaced by something of a 
harmful nature without 
changing the label; but 
much more freque ‘ntly 
the victim takes a vial 
from the medicine-closet 
and absent-mindedly ap- 
plies the contents with 
the idea that he is using 
a harmless lotion. 

Thus, a nurse unwittingly wet the chapped 
lips of an infant with carbolic acid and the child’s 
mouth was severely burned before she discovered 
her mistake. The glycerine she intended using 
was in a bottle of the same size and shape, the 
medicine-closet was in a dark corner and the 
nurse illiterate, so that the warning label was no 
protection. 

An elderly woman bathed her face with muri- 
atic acid instead of the neuralgia liniment she 
thought she was using. It was twilight, her eye- 
sight was not of the best, and she did not observe 
the word “Poison” on the label. 

A young woman, tired out from a long journey 
and suffering from an inflamed eye, dropped into 
it carbolic acid instead of the healing wash the 
physician had given her, and almost lost her 
Sieh. This accident again was due to the fact 
that the bottles cont: aining the acid and the eye- 

wash were precisely the same size and shape, 
and through fatigue and pain the patient fai! ed 
to note carefully the ‘‘ Poison” label. And so 
the list might be extended indefinitely. 

Now the best means of protection in your 
home is to put all poisons in bottles of a special 
shape. ‘Triangular bottles, now manufactured 
at acost little more than that of the old, square 
kind, are probably the best because of their 
peculiarly distinctive form. Made preferably 
of blue glass, they have the word M oison » 
blown into one side of the container and printed 
in red lettering on a white label which also gives 
the name of the poison and its most common 
antidote. To one reaching hastily or groping in 
the dark the three sides convey definite informa- 
tion, and the superior stability lessens the danger 
of upsetting. Other bottles made especially for 
holding poisons are covered with little diamond 
shaped. points. A special place for the label is 
blown into the glass and here the name of the 
poison should be pasted on the bottle as required 
by law. Still another style of poison bottle has 
rough projections over both cork and bottle, and 
the word “‘ Poison” is blown into each. 

Of course the following rule must be rigidly 
adhered to in order to be of any value at all: 
Nothing but poisons must be put in bottles of 
thisshape; poisons must not be put even tempo 
rarily in bottles of any other shape, and the 
whole family must thoroughly understand this. 

During the excitement of sudden illness or 
acute pain, in the dark or by an uncertain light, 
a person grasping a bottle covered with the 
diamond-shaped points would at once _ be 
warned of danger, even if the poison label did 
not attract the eye or could not be seen. 


A PLAY APARTMENT 
By Ermina P. Hubbell 

















HIS play apartment, comprising living- 
room, bedroom, dining-room and kitchen, 
and costing fifty dollars, is built on the 
second floor of a house in an 11 x 16-foot room. 


The floor is covered with mz utting, which is 
painted once a year. The partitions are of 
wood, 5 feet 10 inches high, and are screwed to 


the floor through the matting. They are cov- 
ered with cloth, which is tacked on, and finished 
at the top with gold moulding. T he entrance is 
the large door of the room, ‘and opens directly 
into the living-room. Outside is a doorpl: ite, 
electric doorbell and mailbox, and just inside 
is a telephone. The photograph is taken from 
this entrance, giving a glimpse of the dining- 


room and bedroom. The small size of the 
rooms made it impossible to obtain a better 
view. The kitchen walls, cupboard shelves and 


tables are covered with white oilcloth. The 
stove, to avoid danger, is the old-fashioned kind, 
with a gas-burner fitted inside, and the pipe 
carried out through the upper sash of the win- 


dow. It stands on a box which is covered with 
zinc, as are also the walls in this corner. At its 
right and directly in front of the window is a 


drop-leaf table, adjoining which is a 9 x 15-inch 
white enamel sink with hot and cold water con- 
nections. 

The above cost does not include the furniture, 
which was collected at various times and painte d 
white to match the woodwork in the ap: irtment. 
Vi arious kitchen utensils which were not obtain- 

Ss ‘'s were Made to order. 








TRADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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The Mattress 


that is 
Built— 
Not 
Stuffed 











\Ost 


The Mattress That is Built— Not Stuffed 


er mo Or 


‘lo. 





That slogan, “Built — not Stuffed” ought to commend itself 


to every seeker of sleeping comfort. 





This trade mark 
always on the 
real Ostermoor 


A cloth label 
rinted - red and 
Black and sewn on 
the end of EVERY 


genuine Ostermoor. 





Regular Sizes 
and Prices 


2feet 6inch 
wide, 25 Ibe., $8.30 
3 feet wide, 
30 Ibe.” 10.00 
3 feet 6inche 
wide, 35 tbe.. 11.70 


2” wide, 13.35 
4 feet 6inch 

wide, 45 Ibe., 10-00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 
cents extra. Special 
sizes, special prices. 














The Ostermoor idea 
is that a mattress should be honestly made; of best 
materials; and fill, in the most perfect manner 
possible, the need for which it was intended. 


Does that idea appeal to you? 


THE OSTERMOOR mattress is the expression of honest 
handiwork. ‘The soft, sanitary sheets are laid up by craftsmen 
in their line, layer on layer, and the whole enclosed in its covering 
of ticking entirely by hand. ‘There is no stuffing of animal hair 
or other doubtful substances into a bag and calling it a mattress. 
The OSTERMODOR is clean, sanitary and comfortable beyond 
compare, and is dust-proof, damp-proof, and vermin-proof. 

Buy an OST ERMOOR—and an OSTERMOOR only— 
if you really want the maximum of sleep-giving comfort; the satis- 
faction of cleanliness and health underyouduring the resting hours. 


Send for our 144-page Book “The Test of Time” with 
Samples of Ticking— Free 


The Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores generally, but there’s an 
Ostermoor dealer in most places —the livest merchant intown. Write us 
and we’ll give you his name. But don’t take chances with imitations at 
other stores — make sure you’ re getting the genuine Ostermoor — our trade- 
mark Jabel is your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress by express pre- 
paid same day your check is received by us when we have no dealer or 
he has none in stock. The free book —don’t forget it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., L.td., Montreal 
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A Miniature Portfolio / 


to those whoare interested in seeing about 500 pieces of our famous 
reproductions of Colonial and Period Furniture for the Bed Room, 
Dining Room, Library, and the furniture sensation of the day—our 
Flanders line— suitable for any room requiring the soft, oak tones 
so much in vogue. 

Our complete line of over 2000 pieces is shown in photogravure 
reproductions in a magnificent Portfolio which can be seen at many 
of the leading furniture stores handling our product. 
gladly show it to you as well as many of the actual pieces themselves. 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of our 
business, and we have made for ourselves an admitted reputation 
second to none for manufacturing the highest grade of furniture. 


Don’t Think it is Prohibitive in Price —It is Not 
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MAILED FREE 


Kindly ask for Portfolio J. 


They will 













time. 















You can’t tell — nobody can tell — by looking at furniture how good 
‘sham’’ 

Our shopmark is a sign you’ ve found the best; 
highest type of material and workmanship. 
it. It means the furniture is of the highest quality —first, last, and all the 
It is a guarantee that protects you should dissatisfaction as to work- 
manship, or imperfections come even after years of service. 


it is. A ; 


3erkey 


is often cleverly disguised. 
the correct style; the 
Look for that mark-—trust to 





If you are interested to know more in detail about the value and superiority of the 
& Gay furniture, 
expense and we will send you ' 
scribed as being ‘ 
Remember’’—an infallible guide in the selection of good furniture. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


U.S. stamps to partly defray the 
> which many have de- 
Things to 


send us 16 cents in 
‘ Furniture of Character 


‘the most charming booklet ’’ they ever saw. Also * 
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Fall Painting 


Means Economy and Winter Comfort 


Winter Is Hard on the Home. The rain and snow, 
sleet and ice, penetrate unprotected surfaces, and 
when Spring comes moisture and decay have done their 
deadly work. Winter’s mud grinds your floors. Winter’s 
soot blackens your walls. Winter’s steam discolors the fin- 
ish of woodwork and furniture. Winter plays havoc with all 
surfaces of the home wz/ess they are protected with the right paint 
or finish. 
A coat of = paint zow will protect your building. The proper finish will 
make your floors easy to clean and prevent them from wearing white. A coat 
of No-Lustre Finish will give your walls a beautiful finish, which can be kept 
clean by the occasional use of a damp cloth. Furniture and woodwork can 
easily be made soot-proof and moisture-proof by any inexperienced housewife. 
Go to your paint dealer, tell him just what surfaces need refinishing and ask 
for the proper 


ACME QUALITY 


FAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS AND VARNISHES 


for the purpose. If you get the Acme Quality Kind you can feel satisfied 
that you are getting the very best. The Acme Quality Trade Mark ona 
package of paint, enamel, stain or varnish is like our signature to a check. 

The following four Acme Quality Specialties are excellent examples: 


Acme Quality No- Acme Quality House Acme Quality Varno- Acme Quality Floor 
Lustre Finish—Abeau- Paint (New Era)—Re- Lac — Best quality stain Paint (Granite)— Hard, 
tiful, lustreless, washable sult of a quarter century and varnish combined. durable, quick - drying 
finish for walls and wood- _ of scientific research and For floors, furniture and floor paint, saves labor 
work. practical tests. woodwork. and backache. 


How to Get the Effect You Want. The Acine Quality Text Book on Paints and 
Finishes tells how to secure any desired finish on floors, walls, 
woodwork, furniture or on the outside of the house or barn. It oe, 





not only enables you to tell your painter or decorator exactly what 
you want, but makes it easy for you to refinish the many surfaces 
about the home that do not require the skill of the expert. 


Show your dealer this advertisement and he will give 
you one of these books, or write us and we will 
mail one FREE. Address Dept. M. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


IN DETROIT — Life 
is Worth Living 























ND VENEER 


4 and Surface Polisher 


NN 






Makes it Reflect like a Mirror 


Just a little Liquid Veneer on a piece of Cheese Cloth is 
the modern, sanitary, clean way to do your dusting. It is 
the way to keep your home bright, cheerful and healthy. 

Remember this: Liquid Veneer takes up and carries away 
all dust and germs, removes the ‘grime,’’ scratches and stains 
better than anything you have ever used. It leaves the surface 
bright and new. 

Requires no rubbing. A child can apply it. 

Dry cloths or dusters scratch polished surfaces and only 
scatter the dust and germs; they will not remove “grime.” Soap 
and water or a damp cloth deaden the gloss. 

Liquid Veneer improves the appearance of all polished wood, 
enameled or lacquered surfaces. 

Sold in All Stores, 25c, 50c and $1.00 Bottles 
We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 368 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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“Ss to Set a Table” 


properly, for almost any occasion, is told in our 
Free Booklet, ‘‘’lable Satisfaction’’— beautifully 
illustrated. It is of great interest to women 
who entertain. ‘This booklet will also protect 
you against mistakes in buying dining tables, 
and explains about the new device 


The Tyden Duo-Style Lock 


Which costs you nothing, but is the thing that makes a Pedestal Dining Tabl. 
satisfactory and lasting. 

‘The new lock will be found on almost all the pedestal dining tables 
made since July Ist, 1909, and is put on by the manufacturers, 


Without Extra Charge 


The pedestals of tables fitted with this lock do not have to be opened or 
unlocked when the top is extended to permit inserting and locking in 
place one,two, orthree leaves. “lhe pedestal isalways under the center of the 
top, so it cannot tip over, and the two halves of the pedestal or base are locked 
together so they cannot spread apart, and the table ruined by warping. 


Look for the Duo-Style Mark 


You can be sure you are getting your money’s worth when you buy a 
pedestal dining table by having the dealer open the table and show you the 
. 6 ery ‘ 5 . . 
mark which says “Tyden Duo-Style Lock.’’ All furniture dealers can 
supply you with this extra value without charging you anything extra for it. 
Pedestal Dining Tables are the acknowledged correct style, giving 
plenty of foot room, and are graceful, decorative and always satisfac- 
tory if fitted with the Tyden Duo-Style Lock. Insist upon your next 
dining table being fitted with this lock — if the table is not locked in this 
Way you are running an unnecessary risk of ruining your table, having 
it tip over and breaking dishes, the 
base spreading, top sagging, etc. 
Write to Duo Style Lock Company, 661 
Monadnock Bldg. , Chicago, for this interesting 
booklet, should you have any difficulty in get- 
ting the right table. You will receive prompt 
assistance to get the correctly locked table 
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STREIT Davenport-Bed 










Mattress | 
exposed / 
toar i 
allthe # 
time x 


; 












Asa 
davenport 





As a bed 
Look for this 

trade mark on all 
genuine Streit furniture 


When it’s a bed, it’s really a bed — never 
an unsanitary makeshift 


Asa bed, the Streit has head and foot-boards full 
width of mattress. No hard ridge down center as 
all davenports with ‘side mattresses have. 











Absolutely no lodgment for vermin, Because there 
is no inside doubled-up mattress that can’t be aired, 
Instead the back lets down and with the seat forms 
































the mattress which is always exposed tothe air and As a davenport, it is deep, roomy and attract- 
light —no possible chance to collect vermin, dust ive. No sign of a bed about it. Can be changed 
or dirt — absolutely sanitary. instantly from davenport to bed and back again. 
All Streit Furniture is so good, in workmanship, materials and design, 
30 Days that we can easily guarantee it for five years against all the wear and tear 5 Years 
Trial of ordinary usage. Any of our dealers will let you try it thirty days 19 | Guarantee 
your own home —then refund your money, and take it back it 
you think you can get along withont it. f your dealer can’t by. 
supply you, we will send direct same price, same terms. t 
tilize your small room. J.et us send you our porttolio of sketches, showi ro 
how other women have handled small roc It is full of valuable } a 





Registered U.S. Patent Office ‘eit 
CHAIR C Pu C.F. Streit 
that hol 









The first chatr ever built hi ped te the ates Mig. Co.. 
for rest and comfort } ; = 1048 Kenner St 
In a Morris Chair only the back tilts, your weight is concen- 152 Cinci ti, 0. 
trated at the base of your sp tiring y ? wana 
In the Slumber Chair the seat back takes a reclin S l h Gentlemen: Please 
ing position. Back and seat ar e. Adjust it ty es s own ¢ send ine your catalogues. 
to any position you want and yor listrit t . 7 
from head to toe. You rest. There is no slipping forward or In our ; ( Daven eds 
down into the chair, no throwing your whole weight on the base ; Portfolio 
of your spine. Every muscle and every nerve relax. t l g RPE ms 
This is the chair you will want for your very own, once you ca a Oo ue 4 Slumber Chairs 
know how remarkably comfortable it is . e 7 Check all if you ll 
Our catalogue explains the principle of this new chair and shows Mail this 
styles to fit every purse. You can get any finish you like, any catalogue 4 Name 


wood, any kind of cushion. Send this coupon for it. 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 1048 Kenner St., Cincinnati 


coupon for 
itatonce 4 Address 
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Brass - Craft TO MAKE MONEY 


Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- 
able Art of the time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple instructions, mate- 
rials costing only a 
trifle can quickly be 
worked up into arti- 
cles worth many 


dollars. 








Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
1 Stippling and Veining Tool, 1 package Polishing 
Powder, 1 package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sand- 
paper, 1 piece Polishing Plush, and complete mate- 
ial for Handsome Brass-Craft Calendar (see illus- 
tration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood Panel, 
50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and 
full directions for making Calendar worth $1.00 — 
all in neat box, EE and prepaid, to anyone send- 
ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG L64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft goods and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Look Up Bed Prices Before ten Say 


Make your money go as far as it will in bed buying. 
We make a most dependable bed at a modest price. 


Sanitaire Beds 
($5 to$25 — Absolutely Guaranteed) 


Stand rigid. Have ball bearing steel or brass casters. 
Five and six coats hard enamel—this is why we can 
give an absolute ten years guarantee, which means 
they practically last a lifetime. 

Original designs by our own designer. 
in delicate tints, gold or natural wood. 
our springs and babies’ cribs. 

Send for our Free 40-page Catalog. 
Sanitaire Bed 30 Nights 
as represented, 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co. 


4412 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind. 
14 branches at convenient points throughout the 
U. S. for saving freight. 


YUL 
Cuery Stze 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Maternity Skirt 


Stylish, Comfortable, Invisible and Sanitary 
during EVERY stage of Expectant Motherhood 
N2 Strings, elastics, clasps, straps, buckles or 
bands—all ‘‘ adjustable ’’ features and extra 
fullness are invisible. Hangs perfectly flat in 
front and even around the bottom. Never hikes 
up or wrinkles. Looks just like a regular-style 
* skirt — hence may be worn at all times before and 
afterwards. Endorsed by thousands of Mothers, 
Physiciansand Nurses. All features patented —no 
other Maternity skirt like it. None genuine with- 
out above Trade-Mark Label in waistband, 
Also the ideal skirt for stout women. 
Made in every fashionable skirt style, $6 
of every desirable material and color up 
If your favorite skirt dealer is not willing to sup- 
ply you, write us for booklet, price list, samples, 
etc., and name of nearest ‘* EVERY SIZE" 
dealer—or order from us and we will fill direct, 
express prepaid. Sold on 15 days’ free trial 
with guarantee ef absolute 
satisfaction, exchange 
or money back. 
Wealsomake’'E lite’ 
Vatlor-Made Skirts 
\uon-maternuity). 
Popular prices. 
Style book free. 


ELITE SKIRT CO. 


Finishes 
Ask about 


Try a 
Tee. Money back tf not 


NAAR 
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IRONING 


Do your week's ironing without effort, better than by 
hand, in \% the time, at lc cost per hour for gas or 


gasoline, with the IMPLEX IRONER 
“THE BEST IRONER 

No headache, backache or 

tired feet. Irons beautifully 

ns all linens, plain clothes, flat ff 


ae @ work, etc. Noscorching. 
— ee Child can turn it, Write ff 


for name of dealer who handles 
Simplex. 
Tri 














If no dealer we ship direct on 30 Days’ Free 

Illustrated Booklet FREE. Write today. 1 

American Ironing Machine Co., A 26 E. Lake St. ,Chicago | 
INVITATIONS 


EDDING tresses 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Write forsamples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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AT ENTERTAINMENTS 


By Florence Magill Wallace 


HENEVER it seems necessary for any 
organized society to obtain funds for the 
carrying on of its work through the giv- 

ing of a large public entertainment, invariably 
there arise the questions: ‘‘ What shall we give?” 
and ‘‘ How shall we give it?” ‘To try to answer 
these questions—in fact, to anticipate your ask- 
ing the first question by making suggestions, and 
then to help you with the second question 
through a personal reply, are the objects of this 
column. ‘There is a sure road to failure, and 
there is also an easy road to success, and I want 
to be of service in helping to solve the perplexing 
questions*that come up when amateurs try to 
work out the entertainment problem. 

Let us suppose that the Civic Club of your 
city wishes to raise money so as to put in order 
the playgrounds which have been damaged by 
the children during the summer. You have 
raised a large sum by subscription, perhaps, 
early in the year, and you hardly dare ask any 
one to contribute again. How can you raise, say, 
three hundred dollars in one month? Why not 
let the children repair the damage they have 
done during vacation? Why not let them appre- 
ciate the fact that the playground belongs to 
them and that they must be responsible for 
repairs and replacement? Why not have dab 
nile Minstrels? A minstrel performance always 
“takes” with all classes because, I suppose, of 
the promise of a good laugh. 


oor 


HE program is arranged in two parts—the 

Overture and Olio. For Part I place the 
stage chairs in elevated rows, with the circle of 
end men in front of the chorus. If you can 
secure, say, two hundred children a novel idea 
is to costume and seat them to represent the 
American flag. 

If you use the song suggested in the program, 
“Every American Girl is a Queen,” drape a 
large flag back of your chorus, and during the 
singing of the second chorus slowly raise the 
flag so as to disclose a living picture of the 
typical American summer girl. Seat the inter- 
locutor, end men, soloists and quartet in the 
first row, in black face and minstrel costume. If 
you wish, it is a novelty to have them dressed as 
clowns with white faces, hats and harlequin 
suits. ‘The members of the chorus, in either case, 
are just prettily dressed with no ‘‘make-up.” 

The following is a program given a year ago. 
There are newer songs published, but these will 
give an idea of suitable ones. They are all ob- 
tainable through the best-known music houses. 


PROGRAM 
Part I 
Opening Chorus: ‘‘Every American Girl is a 
Queen” 
Ballad: ‘‘ Sweeter Story Still’ — Boy Soprano 


Juvenile Quartet: ‘Doan You Cry, Ma Honey” 
Solo: “I Love You Truly’’— Female Impersonator 


Character Song: “ Pride of Newspaper Row’ 
Newsboys 
Chorus: ‘‘Glow Worm’’—Orchestra, Bones and 


Tambos 
Humorous Song: ‘‘ My Family Tree’’—End Men 
Chorus: “* Medley of Old Southern Songs” 
Song (Comic): ‘* Nobody Loves Me” 
Ballad: ‘ Good-night, Little Girl, Good-night” 
Exit March and Chorus: Orchestra 

(Jokes, local and otherwise, are given by the 
end men between the songs.) 


Part II 

ScENE I. Garden. 

Flower Drill (waltz time), with hoops and wreaths, 
sixteen girls. 

Illustrated Song: ‘My Indian Maid,” with living 
pictures of Indian life, given by ten small children. 

ScENE II. Old-Fashioned Kitchen 

Song Contest: An argument in favor of the old 
songs. Characters: Uncle Remus, Aunt Mandy, 

Arabella Snow and the piccaninnies, 

ScENE III. American Sports 

Tennis, Golf, Baseball, Sailing and College Games 
illustrated by the songs with appropriate ges- 
tures, ‘“ Loretta,” ‘‘The Golf Girl,” ‘Take Me 

Out to the Ball-Game,”’ “ The Blue Danube,” and 

appropriate college songs. 
Grand March by entire cast—‘ U.S. A. for Me.” 

The drills mentioned in Part II are not pub- 
lished, but I will gladly give the directions 
through the mail. 

The illustrated song, ‘‘My Indian Maid,” 
requires ten tiny children in Indian costume for 
the living pictures, which are shown in a large 
frame in the center of the stage. Electric lights 
are fastened inside of the frame. Fasten black 
mosquito-netting in front of the opening to 
soften the effect; hang black curtains in front 
of the frame. No other lights are used during 
the song. 

Use your entire cast in the Final. Form a 
patriotic tableau as the curtain descends to the 
strains of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

If possible, hold all of your rehearsals in the 
afternoon. It is the evening rehearsal to which 
parents object. Hire an accompanist. She 
rarely receives the credit or the thanks due her. 


oot 


T IS perfectly fair and right to persuade the 
public to spend their money fora public benefit, 
but remember that even when giving to a charity 
it is natural to want something in return. It 1s 
more honorable to ask the people to give a 
donation outright than to ask them to buy tickets 
for an entertainment and not give them the 
worth of their money. Assure them of a 
pleasant evening. Endeavor to make them 
laugh. It is sometimes hard in this prosaic age 
to do this, but the antics or the sweet innocence 
of a child will always bring laughter—or tears. 
Don’t go in for the money-making alone. I 
have never known a successful entertainment 
where the only object was money. Have you? 
Let the cause of the money-making be the 
object which lends enthusiasm to the scene. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wallace has had a long experience as 
a professional conductor of large public entertainments 
given by amateurs. For the help of the readers of this 
magazine who find it necessary to give large public enter- 
tainments for the maintenance of playgrounds, hospitals, 
libraries, etc., she will write on this general subject, and 
will give personal advice by mail to any correspondent 
addressing her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





The Ladtes’ Home Journal for October 1909 


There is only one knitting machine in 
the world that will 4x7z¢ shape into stock- 








_ The One Stocking That’s 
Knit to Shape 


Burson Hose with the shape knit into 
them stay neat and trim looking as long 








ings. 
This machine is fou 
tory where Burson S 
No other maker can 
machine. 
like the Burson Hose. 
The Burson is the 


stocking, made without 
seams, that has permanent 


style and fit. It is the 


stocking that is always 


comfortable — that hug 


foot, ankle and calf—that 
never wrinkles, stretches or 


shrinks. 

For the Burson is the only 
stocking in which correct 
shape is knil-in by ma- 


chinery. 

There are only three 
ways to get shape into 
stockings. 

One is to sew the shap 
in with a seam — which 


very soon and is always 


uncomfortable. 


Another is to stretch the 


hose over a shaping 
board and press the 
shape into them. But 
the shape lasts only a 
few days. 
is gone. 
The other way — the 


knit the stockings to shape 
the style and the fit inch by inch as the 


stocking is made. 


No other can make hose 


When the hose are washed it 


























nd only in the fac- 
tockings are made. 
use the Burson 


one 


one 


s the 


SHAPED FOOT 


e 
rips 


lisle and 


as you wear them. 
So, in the buying of hose, 
madam, there is but one 
thing to look out for. See 
that you get Burson 
Fashioned Hose—the 
only hose made in the 
world that are shaped in 
the knitting. 
You'll then get the best 
stockings ever made. 
You’ll never know what 
you are missing until you 
try a pair. 


Finer Grades 


Bursons are xow made in 
the finer grades, of cotton, 
mercerized—as 
well as in the heavier and 
more popular grades which 
made them famous. 
25C, 35C, 50C. 

If you want a neat, trim- 
looking ankle always, you 
have no choice but to wear 
Burson Hose. The cheapest 
Burson stocking is knit 
in the best Burson way. 

The clerks who say 


Prices 


they can’t get them are 


not informed. 
dealers have them. 
them. 
every day. 


Burson way — is to 
to build up 





All the leading wholesale 
You can get 
We make 36,000 pairs 












The Tariff 
will not affect 


the price of Burson 
Stockings. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, III. 








A Free 


Fall and 
Winter 


Fashio 


Exposi- All 
tion for 








OULD you enjoy an exposition 
at which wereshownal 
Paris, London and New York 


fashions? 
you 


clever and beautiful at this e 
would you not appreciate t 





nience of not having to leave your home 
tolearnall aboutthenewstyles? We be- 


lieve you and every woman w«¢ 


is why we have gathered from all the 
fashion centers the best styles and ar- 
ranged them in this 265 page catalogue in 


If you could have brought to 
illustrations and descriptions of 
everything that was considered stylish, 


lthe latest 


xposition, 
he conve- 
America. 


ould. That 
charges. 








veritable exposition form. This cata- logue. 
loghe we now 
offer to you Knowledge. 
FREE. Address 
Dept. 
6A. 
No. 69 X 8A No.69 X1A 





¢ Suit $10% 


Sixth Avenue NEW 


Dress $1125 


N 69 X 8 This Beautiful Suit is destined to 
0. be theseason’s most popular model ; 
it is made of good wearing quality cheviot serge, in 
black, blue and brown; the beautiful cut of the coat 
will lend grace and style to any figure; it is a semi- 
fitting, single breasted model, fastening with self 
covered buttons; silk braid and button trimming is 
artistically applied on back and front of coat below 
waist line; moire collar, with revers; coat sleeves 
with simulated cuffs, braid and button trimmed; 
lined with satin. The skirt is also designed in one 
of the late models ; has box plaited panel effect front, 
ornamented with buttons; the side gores are trimmed 
from knee depth with two clusters of side plaits, 
giving the desired fullness at bottom; $10 75 
a bargain; price, ..... +s. . 
N 69 X 1 A This Cleverly Designed New Prin- 
0. cess Dress is New York’s leading 
style; has the new Moyen-age plaited skirt, is made 
of good quality black, blue and gray broadcloth in a 
beautifully fitting one-piece Princess style; the waist 
is fashioned in a chic military effect, with an inverted % 
plait extending from collar to half way down skirt, 
and is ornamented with fourteen self covered but- 
tons; wide side plait either side; new military collar, 
button trimmed; full length sleeves, effectively trim- 
med with wide plait and three deep scallops, orna- 
mented with buttons; the Skirt is made in the new 
very becoming Moyen-age model, trimmed either 
side of front plait with scallops, ornamented with 
large self covered buttons; it is close fitting over 
hips with full plaited bottom, in the new kilt effect; 


the back of dress is fashioned to match $ 
front; fastens in back; price, . cae 11.75 


Siegel Cooper Company’s Liberal Guarantee 


is absolute and goes with each article purchased from 
this advertisement or from our catalogue. If your 
purchase does not prove satisfactory in every detail, 
if it does not prove the best value you ever secured, 
return it to us at our expense and your money and 
all charges will be promptly refunded. The advan- 
tages are all yours— New York’s latest styles at 
bargain prices. The risk ali ours. 


Write For Our New Catalogue Now 





THE BIG STORE ¢) i A CITY IN ITSELF 


J.B.GREENNU IDENT 


of merchandise we sell. 
and ask for our Free Exposition cata 
It brings you right up to 
the minute on Fashion 


r | “HINK of it, simply for the ask- 
ing you can learn all about the 
latest fall and winter fashions. 

The illustrations in this catalogue are 

beautiful and perfectly represent all 

the latest fashions for women, men, 
and children. The prices of these won- 
derful new styles are the lowest in 

We tell you in our cata- 

logue how to save freight and express 

We guarantee every piece 


Write today 





We 
Have No 
Branch 
Houses 


o- 
CITY. tgth =~ 19th Sts. 
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In The Public Service 






The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the 


time. 


He needs rest and change to keep 
him fit for his work, and yet he can- 
not neglect his official duties, he must 
always be within reach. 


When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon 
and kept in touch by messenger with the 
affairs of state. “The President to-day 
has awider range and can seek the cool- 
ing breezes of the New England coast. 


send his voice instead, not only to 
Washington but to any other point. 


The Bell system performs this serv- 
ice not only for the President, but for 
the whole public. 


‘This system has been built up so 
gradually and extended so quietly that 
busy men hardly realize its magnitude 
or appreciate its full value. 


The long distance telephone keeps him 
in constant communication with the capital 
and the nation. 


The railroad will carry him back to 
Washington in a day, but usually he 
need not make even this brief journey. 
The Bell telephone enables him to 


Forty thousand cities, towns and vil- 
lages are connected by the Bell system, 
which serves a// the people all the time. 


The Bell telephone has become the implement 
of a nation. It increases the sum total of 
human efficiency, and makes every hour of the 
day more valuable to busy men and women. 


dued luster. It does not catch or hold dust. It does FZ Ri 3 
The highest type of public service can be achieved on/y by one policy, one system, | not show scratches or heel marks. ae re or 
universal service. The trial packages will demonstrate these facts to you. og en H 
Use the coupon. Cut it out now, while you think PA ose, BY 
. of it, and mail at once. ager” or FF 
The American Telephone and Telegraph Company Good dealers distribute these Johnson o& ee. - 
Z 5 samples, too. Ask yours for a package. oP” HOw 
And Associated Companies yt oe 
S. C. Johnson & Son Pr a need 
e Racine, Wisconsin ° <e Lege ae cee? 
Every Bell Telephone is The Center of the System | «-woodFinishing Authorities” ,2° °° so nod 











Refinish a Piece of Your 
Furniture at Our Expense \@ 


Let Us Send the Materials FREE a 


Soe mee rem esc a» \ 
Mec CON 
ture look like new, how to rejuvenate ir) | 
shabby floors, how to refinish the wood- VS Sopinisions 
work in any shade to suit your individual “hy ty 
taste. You can do it so easily that we want _ 
you to make the test at our expense to prove it. 


These Materials Are Yours— FREE 
—for the Asking 


May we mail a package to you ? 
_ No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you prize 
highly, yet you do not use on account of its worn condition, or 
because it does not harmonize with other furniture or decorations. 
—Use Johnson’s Electric Solvo to quickly remove the 
old finish. 

—Use Johnson’s Wood Dye to color the wood any one of 
14 shades — choose from list below. 


Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax to impart that beautiful 
‘*hand-rubbed’’ effect. 


The book will tell you how in every case, and will show 
you how to carry out other decorating ideas you may have 
In mind. 


From this test and this book, you will learn how many 
opportunities you have of beautifying the home by using — 


Johnson's Wood Dye 


Made in 14 Standard Shades: 








Let us show you how to make old furni- 








No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 

No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak 

No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 

No. 140 Manilla Oak NVo.121 Moss Green 

NVo.110 Bog Oak No, 122 Forest Green 

No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak ~ 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is not a mere stain—not simply 
a surface dressing. It is a penetrating dye, sinking deep 
into the wood fiber, fixing a rich color. Ee 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax adds a top dressing of sub- a ° ® 





























3, BLOCKS OF STERLING SILVER 
si INLAID AT THE BACK 
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PATENTED PROCESS 
TRADE MARK 


(CE HOMMEs § EQWARDS FE 
ON EVERY PIECE 












SEND FOR BOOKLET i268 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER €- 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, SUCCERSOR 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 


SOLID SILVER WHERE IT WEARS 


AT 5 THE COST OF STERLING SILVER 





























WITH HOSE-SUPPORTERS ATTACHED 


H. & W. “Sheathlyne” Svc: | 


For the college girl who desires perfect freedom of 
notion, or the woman who works in store, office or at 
home, yet who desires graceful style, comfort and 
health, this corset waist will prove a revelation. By 
encouraging deep breathing, it quickly develops the 
chest and bust. Like all good things it is imitated. 
Ask for and insist on having H.& W. ‘‘ SHEATHLYNE."’ 

Medium Grade $1.00. Best Grade $1.50. 

There ts an H. & W. Waist Jor every age 


MATERNITY Corset Waist 














and 
“ ” Maternity Waist is soft and pliable, wit! 
Comfort | The H. & W. Marmo lac aren h side which can be adjusted to 
" the comfort of the wearer. Allsteels removable. Thi st holds the figur 
H.&W. [ee at all times in proper position, bringing physical and il comfort 
**Sheath | boon to the expectant mother, a comfort for convalescents, and 
lyne.’"’ figure in perfect proportions afterconfinement. Price $2. Atcorset departiner 


all stores, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


H. & W. Corset Waist 


for growing girls. Youare making that young lady’s 
figure until she is 18 and should give her grace with 
comfort and freedom. ‘This garment combines a per 
fect fitting corset waist and handsome lace trimmed 
corset cover inone. Illustration shows style 447 made 
of imported batiste. 


Sizes 19 to 30. Price 75c. 


b ea combined gives the 
ti Hie a H. & W. Sheathlyne pe eh ti fie 























i | ure illustrated. Ad- 
Rush Perfect Form and Corset jistanic to any six 
Na] 2) figure without lacing. A boon toslender women, aud 
} fi gracefully moulds the stout. Can be worn as tight o1 
' Lf, { lf as loose as the fancy of the wearer may suggest. 
‘\ ay j t il i Order by waist measure only. Sizes 18 to 2¢ At corset de 
LO SY partment, all stores, or sent prepaid upon receipt of price ; 
Ut os Style 1904 X. Price $1.00. he .& W = San oon 
- his superb hg » gual 
1, & W. Corset Waist i i . iC , N] = 
H. &W. Corset Waist THE H. & W. CO., NEWARK, N. J. anteed 





one fire; that will save a/Z your cook -stove 

troubles and 60 per cent of your fuel bill! That 
will pay back its cost in one year and continue sav- 
ing your money each year while in use. That's what 
the CONTROL Range will do. 
suilt on a new principle. No front or side drafts. 
Instead, a lever-controlled draft device beneath the oven. 
Burns coke, coal or wood. Hot baking oven in ten 
minutes with coke, The 


J ‘one think of a range that will burn all day with 








SPECIAL DRAFT 
DEVICE SAVES 
MORE THAN 
HALF YOUR 


“4 — Control Range 


is backed by a written guarantee to save 60 per cent of your fuel expense and a 90 day free trial to 
prove our claims. See your dealer. If he does not have the “CONTROL,” write us for catalogue, 
select your range, and we will ship it to you with charges prepaid. Try it free for 90 days. No 
sale unless our every claim is true. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 


ee 
i iilliceatiemmeneneneed 














| You Save over Half on [COME-PACKT | and it’s Honest All Through 


We sell direct only —factory to you, saving you QUARTER-sawed WHITE Oak — ric h_ in 
all dealers and jobbers profits, expensive packing beautiful flake and grain is used throughout 
and % the freight. You put the fin- (except in our Porch 
ished sections together and apply your hr urniture) You see 
choice of seven stains (sent free). just what you get it’s 
‘ honest all through. 
Our Name and Guar 
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antee back every piece 

some,sub your 
stantial money 
furniture bac k any 
of the time you 

, highest say. Try 
grade at our way 
less than ONCE 
half the that’s 

¥ cost of the 

Serving Table common proof. 


$7.50 place. $22.50 
ONE HUNDRED other handsome pieces, in rich Quartered Oak (any finish) rom $9 .UU up } 





























q WRITE TODAY for beautiful catalog, free. INTERNATIONAL MFG. co., 1016 Edwin St., Ana Arbor, Mich. | 
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TRADE-MARK 


Instead of 
Court Plaster 


HEN anything 
happens to dam- 
age your skin, the 
simplest way, the quick- 
est way, the safest and 
most scientific way to 


treat it, is to “paint it 
with New-Skin.” 


It is painted on in a 
second —no fuss —and it 
stays on. 


New-Skin dries imme- 

iately in a tough film. 
The film is transparent 
and almost invisible, so 
that it is not a blemish 
like court plaster. 








“Paint it 
with 
New-Skin 
and 
Sorget tt.” 


New-Skin is water- 
proof and youcan wash 






“Paint it 


A with 
over it freely. : New-Skin 
Court plasterwon'tdo and 


at all for a large scrape /’r vet ‘t.”’ 
or a long scratch, an 
andages are a nui- 
sance for small wounds, < 
but New-Skin can be 
used everywhere— % 
every time. \ 
Keep it around the 
house—the children 
needitconstantly. Have 
it in the workshop — it 
savestime. By protect- 
ing a wound against in- 
fection it may save you 
from blood poisoning. 


Be sure to get the genuine 
Dep’t L, NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


For sale by druggists everywhere, 10, 25 and 50 Cents, 
or sent by mail. Stamps taken. 




















The Perfect Silver Polish 


Send us the name of your Grocer, Drug- ~ = 
ist, Jeweler, Hardware or Department 
tore and we will place in vour hands 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


a sample which will prove our per- 


fection claim. 


American Metal Polish Co. 
90 Winslow Ave., W. Somerville, Mass. 
It'S IN A JAR LIKE THIS. 


Made 
bythe ff 
Manufacturers 
of the 
Celebrated 
Putz Cream 
Metal Polish 
PW lrulaaing 
Twenty 
Years. 


It has 

many 
Imitators 

7 4 Ea 
@S Gee Te 
@ Once used - 
Silva Putz 
will hold 
your 
trade. 


eas S 
iSilver Polish 
ANERICAN ETAL POLISH C0. 
S0STOM mass..u.5-4 
Sw ore 


"00 meas any wee 
—__ *:  —=/#4 











A Bath That Wakes You Up 


To make your bath luxuriously 
refreshing,’ and far more 
cleansing, pour into 
the water a 


little 4 


—— ; 


Stele Scho ‘ 


Ammonia 


Introduced 1876 
So delightful and beneficial, because 
specially prepared with all the “ free” 
alkali modified —the ‘‘bite’’ taken out. 
At grocers and dealers, in Pint, 
Quart and Half-Gallon bottles. 


Insist on C. C. Parsons’. iit j 
Send for Free Book of hints on “wh 
the toilet and bath, which also iP 4 


contains directions for cutting 
all household cleaning in half. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 

45 Sedgwick 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. f 























No.l ‘‘Devices for Hanging Up 
> Everything — Big and Little’’ 


| Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


Atl. 


tst the problem’ 


ved of hanging up heavy 






pictures on your s without disfiguring. The 
Moore Pusli rs will sustain 20 Ibs.— more 
than a woman can ho tatarm's length! Why? 
Because a spe l-tempered steel point is com- 
bined with a s ifically l 





constructed dra hook ; 


notice the inclined point 
A child can attach this simple device, a hammer 
only being needed. Made of highly polished, la 


hi 
quered brass. Rigid and dainty. 
The glass-head Moore Push-Pins, used the world 
around, are indispensable for hanging up the ‘* Little Things.’’ 
hey're so neat and attractive. 
Send 10c for special introductory assortment 
of all the Moore Push Family if your station- 
ery, hardware or drug store can't supply you. 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 178 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


JANUARY 























WANT every girl in The Club to feel her- 
| self especially, personally and_pressingly 
invited to celebrate its seventh birthday. 

I want every girl outside of The Club to feel 
that the invitation also includes her. A line of 
inquiry addressed to me will bring her a letter 
of welcome. But only those who are already 
earning money through The Club can realize 
what its six years of existence have accomplished. 
Last year, in this ‘‘ Birthday Month” of October, 
an attempt was made to translate its story of 
success into cold figures. The number of girls 
helped by The Club was computed at twenty 
thousand, and the money earned by them at 
two hundred and forty thousand dollars. Since 
last October The Girls’ Club has enjoyed the 
most phenomenally successful year of its career, 
and I shall not try at all to keep up with its 
membership and its payroll, which increase 
almost as rapidly as the great presses pr'-t these 
words in THE JOURNAL. I shall simply propose 
this toast: 

“TO THE LARGEST CLUB IN THE 
WORLD, WHICH HAS HELPED TWENTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND GIRLS TO EARN 
MONEY!” 


The Club’s Birthday Gifts 


EARS ago I attended a unique birthday 
party. The girl for whom the party was 
given had a great platter set before her full of 
gifts, which she smilingly distributed to her 
oung guests instead of their giving presents to 
oe I heard afterward that this was a Japanese 
custom. The Club follows the same gracious 
fashion, in not merely this month, but all other 
months, and the vast platter before it holds all 
sorts of appropriate gifts. For new members 
there are the golden Swastika pins, the badges of 
our membership, the exquisite ‘‘Mammy ”’ pic- 
ture by Taylor, and lots of privileges of various 
sorts. For old members there are the dainty 
stationery of the Swastika Club, and the gleam- 
ing gold pieces of the Swastika Club Honors. 
And for members, either old or new, there is 
a towering pile of salary checks. And, by-the-by, 
if you all positively insist on giving the Club a 
birthday present here is what 1t would like most 
of all: —Twenty thousand new members and a 
bigger salary-roll than it ever had before! 

The Club has renewed for the winter months 
its offer to pay a regular salary to every girl in 
America who will do some work. The girl who 
devotes to this her whole heart and her entire 
time may earn a salary so large as to startle her- 
self and her friends pleasantly. Girls who can 
give to it only their odd moments may not earn 
so much money, but they, too, are often sur- 
prised at their own achievements. The letters 
which I quote below illustrate this most aptly: 


**Dear Girls’ Club: 

“TL appreciate your kind expressions more than I 
can say. Iam very busy during business hours; but 
my success has been due largely to my friends being 
interested in helping me. I believe that I am now 
entitled toa salary of nine dollars and the Swastika 
pin, The Girls’ Club emblem. 

‘*With best wishes for the success of the Club, I 
beg to remain, 

“* A STENOGRAPHER FROM WEST VIRGINIA.” 


**The Manager of The Girls’ Club: 

“The work of The Club has been pleasant. J] 
might do a large business and place myself among 
the high-salaried workers, but I feel it my duty to 
be at home as homekeeper for my husband and five 
children. I could get a housekeeper, but house- 
keeping and homekeeping are not the same to me. 

“IT wear my Swastika pin always. It is recog- 
nized and looked up to. The salary and prizes 
come as a gift to fill many a gap. When I spend the 
time from nine o'clock to twelve, and one o'clock to 
six, in my work, I often make six and twelve dollars 
a day, and always three or four dollars. We are 
about to build a home and we need every cent for it. 

“A MARRIED GIRL FROM MICHIGAN.” 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

“You will pardon my delay in not acknowledging 
the receipt of your letters, in which I received a 
check for one hundred and twenty-two dollars 
salary and another for twenty-nine dollars. Please 
accept my best thanks for them. I have received 
the package of Swastika Club stationery for 
Jast month. My success is the result of good, hard 
work. A CALIFORNIA GIRL.” 


Our New Calendar 


CANNOT resist giving you an advance glimpse 

of the latest good thing of The Club: its new 
Calendar, designed especially for us, which will 
be distributed at the close of this year. The 
photograph at the top of this column does not 
half do it justice. It is five inches by four and 
a half in size, handsomely framed in dark-blue 
leather, and decorated, of course, with the gold 
Swastika. The best feature of all is that it is a 
perpetual calendar and can be continued year 
after year. It will be sent free, at Christmas- 
time, to every Club member who works between 
now and December twenty-fifth. You will be as 
eager as I am for the first of gouaary, so that it 
may be actually in use. Girls who until today 
had never even heard of The Club may easily 
become members and get this dainty calendar 
and their Christmas money besides, if they will 
write in time to 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LapteEs’ HoME JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


Reputation for durability and beauty has been 


bome by “1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware since first 
made by the original Rogers Bros. in 1847. 


To-day, the maker’s trade mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS. sti 


on spoons, forks and fancy serving 
pieces is assurance of the heaviest 
triple plate—a guarantee of even 
longer service than ever before. 


Patterns are offered in wide 
variety, all notable examples of 
“‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for 
Catalogue “J-28” show- 
ing all styles. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


























Twenty-five years ago mince pie hap- 
pened but twice a year — on Thanksgiving 


day and Christmas. Now 


None Sucu MINCE MEatr 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
has taken it out of the holiday class 
and made it a wholesome, satisfying, 
all-the-year-round dessert. 


None of the fussy, showy, 
non-satisfying modern desserts can 
ever take the place of good mince 
pie. None should. Make your 
crust—the mince meat is ready—at 


your grocer’s— made from the 
finest and purest ingredients, from 
a better recipe than your own, in a 
kitchen-clean, sun-lit factory. 
Serve None Such Mince Pie today. 






Our own food laws were 22 years old when 


the United States Food Law was passe«! 


Two-pie package 10c.— everywhere 
Six-pie package 25c. east of the 100th meridian 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK the Promotion of Penis in Food Products 
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No Home 
Should Be 
Without It 







Guaranteed for 2 years. 
Made of pure Para rub- 
ber. Nodangerof burst- 
ing. Ask your druggist 
for ‘‘Kantleek.’’ Sent 
“34 postpaid for $1.75 if 
% he hasn’t it. 

- . Freecopy of “ How Water 
A Battles with Disease’’— 
‘ 62-page treatise —for the 
name of your dealer. 
Complete Catalog on Request 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 








Makers of 
Rubber Bottles, 
Bags, Gloves, 


Atomizers 


Inner Tubes 


and Automobile 








Saohlen EL FoR FOR THE 

ey) " 

de SLENDER 
ety WOMAN 

4 Sa The only garment 
that, without pad- 
ding or interlining, 
produces the sty- 
lish high bust, 
straight waist and 
long hip. No pres- 
sureon heart, lungs 
or stomach. Braces 
the shoulders, ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 

Ask your dealer 
ior *“SAHLIN:’’ 
and look for the 
name, which is 









No chAsPs 
yo Hooxs.- PATD-NOEYELETS Ordet 
NO STRINGS -NO HEAVY STEELS he cannot supply 
you. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
For medium, medium tall or tall figures. 
in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. 
actual waist measure, bust measure 
length from armpit to waistline. 
Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Write for free fashion booklet, ful. of interest- 
ing information. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


from us if 


Made 
Give 
desired, 


your guarantee. 











This Style of 


Firfelt Slipper 


No. 8 


Price $ 200 


comes in|3 shades 
ranging from Baby 
Blue to Cardinal. 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry these 
Slippers, send us 
his name with re- 
mittance and we 
will supply you. 
look for the trade- 
mark on the sole. 

Ask your dealer 
toshow youthis 
beautiful line 
of warm, 
comfort- 
able and “S 
Stylish felt slippers. 

Address for Book of Firfelt Slipper Styles 
Department 1 


Worcester Slipper Company, Worcester, Mass. 
J. F. Grosvenor, Prop. 


















It is a real de- 
light to slip your 
tired feet into 
Pirfelt Slippers or 
to wear them about the 

house. On cool nights in your 
bedroom they are always acomfort. 















Stylish Women 


wear The 


LEONA GARMENT 


because it is the only three piece 
combination garment that fits 
neatly. A few women have be- 
come discouraged with the com- 
bination as made by infringing 
manufacturers. But The LEONA 
always delights. It is superior 
and different in every way. It 
has no buttons, tapes or unnec 
essary fullness. It is made from 
the best materials, made full and 
trimmed with exquisite lace and 
embroidery. 

SPECIAL OFFER —Send us 
the name of the best merchant in 
your town; mention this adver- 
>, tisement, and your bust and 
* waist measure, and we will send 
One Only $1.25 Garment for 75c. 
One Only $1.75 Garment for $1.25 


LEONA GARMENT CO., La Crosse, Wis. 















AGENTS 


take big profits selling this 8- 

e Kitchen Set. H.S. Cun- 
nhingham made $12a day. Copy 
of vorn statement furnished. 
"€ have agents who have 
WADE $40 A WEEK 
av site today for terms of free out- 
ht and how to make $3 to $10 a 
No previous experience necessary. All goods guaran- 
. F Money back to any customer not perfectly pleased. 
Jur elegant display Sample case makes sales easy. 


teed. 








THOMAS MFG. CO.,409 Wayne Street, Dayton, Ohio 














SUNSHINE’S 
SEWING BEES 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President- General of the International Sunshine Society 


from our summer vacations, 
and I suppose you think it will! 
take me a month to fix up 
f something to give Sunshiners 
¢ to do while settling down for 
% the autumn and winter. Not 
at all; I am ready now. 


The Neighborhood Bee 


oor the Neighborhood Circles I should suggest 
three Sewing Bees during the month of 
October. Some stores will donate material as 
their Sunshine dues, and you will be surprised 
how kind the proprietors are, and how willing 
to give you a donation when they know it goes 
into the Sunshine work. Here is a list of things 
we need as soon as we can get them: 

Tray-covers, 18 x 21 inches and 12 x 15 inches 

Table napkins, 24 inches 

Bureau-scarfs, 45 x 21 inches 

Table-covers, 18 x 18 inches 

Sheets, 63 x 84 inches 

Sheets, 72 x 84 inches 

Pillowcases, 45 x 36 inches 

Tablecloths, 56 x 56 inches 

Dish-towels, any style or length 

Housekeepers have a beautiful opportunity 
to be Sunshiners this month. In looking over 
the house linen, instead of throwing aside the 
worn tablecloths and sheets, make up the good 
parts of the tablecloths into napkins, and save 
the worn sheets and blankets for cribs in the 
nurseries. If you have not time to make these 
up put them into a box and send them to General 
Headquarters, and J will find branches that are 
waiting to do this work. Never destroy any- 
thing so long as there is any good left in it. Let 
it live its life out in Sunshine. 

Please pack into a box what you succeed in 
making and send it direct to General Head- 
quarters. Pin your name and address on the 
article you make. It is always nice to know 
who sends the things, and it is pleasant to receive 
letters, too, from the one who gets them. The 
General office supplies as far as it can the needs 
in every State in the Union. 


The Junior Sewing Circles 


HERE is sewing that the children can do just 

as well as the older people. One of the hos- 
pitals where there are many operations has asked 
for surgical sponges. ‘These can be made by 
children. Hold socials, teas or parties, charg- 
ing ten cents admission, until you get four dol- 
lars and a half. With that buy at the store a 
bolt of one hundred yards of white cheesecloth. 
If there are boys in your Sunshine branch they 
can do the cutting. Cut squares of ten or 
twelve inches, according to the width of the 
cloth; try not to waste any. Hem the squares 
with a running stitch, being careful to have no 
raveled edges. Then cut a piece of white tape 
into strips eight inches long, and fasten a strip 
securely to one corner of each square. Please 
have it all very neat and without ravelings. 
Send the package either by mail or express, 
prepaid, to Headquarters. 

In several of the Sunshine institutions we use 
cheesecloth curtains in two-and-a-half -yard 
lengths when finished. Make an inch hem at 
the top for the rod to go through, and a two- 
inch hem at the bottom. Children could hem 
these by hand with the running stitch. 

In the Children’s Homes we need handker- 
chiefs by the hundreds. Any soft white mate- 
rial that you can buy by the yard and cut up 
into squares, handkerchief size, could be 
hemmed by the children just as well as by 
grown people. Cheesecloth handkerchiefs are 
used also in the hospitals. 

Other work for hospitals can be done by 
having a sample. This will be sent from Head- 
quarters whenever a circle can arrange for a 
Sewing Bee. The society is constantly being 
called upon for nightgowns for both children 
and grown-ups. There are never enough aprons 
for children from three to eight years old. Little 
dresses, too, rompers, and boys’ blouses, for ages 
from three to eight years, are needed. Nurses’ 
aprons and caps are called for by the dozen. 

Those who knit might begin now to knit 
mittens for Christmas. In crochet work we need 
shawls, baby jackets, bootees, afghans, etc. 


Souvenir Sewing Circle 


HIS circle can make anything that is pretty 

that we can use at Headquarters as a birth- 
day gift or a souvenir for our sales where every- 
body pays admission and picks out what he wants. 

As a suggestion I will mention a few suitable 
articles that have come in today: A sewing bag 
made out of pretty pieces of silk. Here is a 
centerpiece we sent to an invalid who finished it. 
Now we are going to sell it for a dollar and a half. 
Ofttimes a pretty piece of work is sold for enough 
money to furnish medicine for the sick. Here is 
a handkerchief holder made out of black-and- 
white striped silk edged with a piece of lace and 
drawn together with double draw-strings of white 
ribbon; a pin ball, a needle-case, an iron-holder, 
and a pincushion filled with pins. 

No one can send anything that is useful or 
pretty without its being hailed with joy at 
Headquarters. 


What Grandma Can Do 


CTOBER is the month for Grandma to 

make patchwork quilt covers. In the 
‘*Sailor” column last month I wrote about com- 
fort bags. Please make me a lot. Use any 
material you have and draw the bags together at 
the top with a strong tape double drawstring. 
Send the bags here and the local branches will 
fill them. These bags can be made the size of 
your cloth if you are using material on hand, but 
if you buy new goods make them ten inches by 
twelve, or even larger if you find your.cloth will 
cut it. 

A membership card for THE LADIES’ HOME 
 seghonar One Kindness Sunshine Branch will 
xe sent to every one who joins our October 
Sunshine Sewing Bee. Communicate direct 
with International Sunshine Headquarters 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Otto Goritz, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. His children’s musical tastes are being formed 
with the aid of the PIANOLA PIANO. 


Have You Musical Ambitions 
for Your Children? 


O a little child just learning 

to play the piano, music 

may easily mean only a dull, 

tiresome round of études and 
finger exercises. 

‘The modern way is to get the 

child really interested in the sub- 

ject matter of music by bringing 


into the home. ‘Then practice 
ceases to be a thing to be dreaded 
or evaded. 

In no way can this be so suc- 
cessfully accomplished as through 
ithe PIANOLA. This wonder- 
ful instrument is the music- 
teacher's most effective ally and 


a musical atmosphere directly | friend. 
The Pianola Pi 
For hand-playing, the PIANOLA | With the aid of the PIANOLA rolls, 


PIANO is a perfect instrument, with 
responsive touch and splendid tone. 
But, unlike the old-style pianos, it is 
not limited to hand- playing alone. 


anyone can play the most difficult 
music, — not merely with correct tech- 
nique but with artistic feeling and ex- 
pression. 

Otto Goritz, whose picture at the PIANOLA PIANO is shown above, says: 


“In my home I use it constantly. My children are already accomplished players and 
the help the PIANOLA is proving to them in their music-study is marvellous.” 


“The Triple Alliance in Music: 


Pupil, Teacher, PIANOLA” 


title, we have published a little book written by 





** But One 
PIANOLA’’ 


‘“*~PIANOLA” jis not a 
general name for Piano- 
players, but applies 
only to the particular 
instrument made by the 
Aeolian Co. 


Onlythe PIANOLAcon- 
tains the METROSTYLE 
and the THEMODIST, 
without which many 
great musicians have 
said they would not 
seriously consider any 
Piano-player. 


Under this 
Gustav Kobbé, the musical critic and author, It ought to be in 
the hands of every music-teacher or parent whose children are 
It explains how the PIANOLA stimulates the 
latent love for music, reveals the great masterpieces of the world 


studying music. 


to the student and brings the enjoyment of this beautiful art within 
reach of every member of the family. 

Weshould like tosend this booklet toanyone interested, together 
Ask for Book C, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY | 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


with descriptive catalog of our instruments. 

















, Sticks Everything but is not Sticky 


MENTIUM 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ON’T throw that broken article away or put it 
D on the top shelf, just because a piece is missing. 
Whether it is china, porcelain, glass, earthen- 
ware or tiling, etc., the missing part can be success- 
fully and permanently replaced by a duplicate made 
of CH MENTIUM 
The ONLY Adhesive that 


Remakes Missing Parts 


The article will ring true, and closest inspection will 
be necessary to detect the mend. CA®SMENTIUM is just 
as good for mending wood, metals—practically anything. 

When once set CH2MENTIUM is unaffected by leat, 
water or chemicals. Will not discolor with age. Taste 
less, odorless and non-poisonous. Easy and clean to use 


















Price 25 cents at hardware stores, druggists, station- 


ers, grocers, department It vour dealer 
hasn't it, we will mail a tin upon receipt of price 


Sole 
CAZSMENTIUM SALES CO., fri*S% 
’ 
120-J Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
1209-J 45 W. 34th St., New York. 1412-J] Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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stores, etc. 
































“BICO”’ 
TALCUM 


Absolutely pure Absolutely pertect. 
SUPERIOR TALCUM FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


No bath quite right without it. Exquisitely Perfumed —Cool and Refreshing, 
25 cents a can, sufficient for 25 baths. Smooth and Dainty. 25 cents a can. 


: BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO., NEW YORK. 
ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, REE Catalog of Art Needlework 


the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals paateriats ~Stameee Eamets Coes 
hotels, etc. Recommended by physicians. “jf aunderec : atterns, Draics, 2aces, | lete cata- 
easily as sheets.” Extremely durable. Send for De Perforated Patterns, etc. Write for complete cata 


scription to Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U, Providence, R. I. log today. Home Needlework Co., Dept. A, Chicago. 


Ss iC O 
BATH POWDER 
Softens hard water. Perfumes the bath. 


A TOILET LUXURY 0F REAL VALUE 





MnMaA04W Fry +> 
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No Fussy ) 
amentation 





or filigree on the plain 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron finish. 

‘«The Mission Style’’ applied to a 

range. A room saver too —like 

the upright piaflo. Every essen- 

tial refined and improved upon. 
The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides, is very roomy. 
The Glenwood oven heat indicator, Improved 
baking damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
grate and Ash-pan are each worthy of special 
mention, 
Everything is get-at-able 

at the front—Ash-pan, Broiler door, Grate 
and Cleanout door—all are handy. Kitchen 
doors do not interfere in setting this range, | 
for either end as well as the back may be 
placed squarely against the wall. 

A Gas Range Attachment 
consisting of Oven, Broiler and Three 
Burner Top, is made to bolt neatly to the end 
of this range when a combination coal and 
gas range is desired. 

Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, 


Q'Makes Cooking Easy"ss 





























ii BECOME 
NURSE 








Miss L. L. Connell, of Fayette, O.,a successful graduate 
of this school, with three of her“ patients.” 

By our correspondence method of study and home practice 
we have trained thousands of women, beginners and prac- 
tical nurses to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

If you desire a pleasant, congenial vocation, greater inde- 
pendence and worthier remuneration, send for our 9th 
annual 56-page Year Book explaining method, with stories 
of successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 














bright eyes—rosy 
cheeks—rugged 


STRONG CHILDREN— 








Makers of healthy bodies—all can be had if you 
roost, get your M4 ©} —the popular 
apoae’ off child an Irish Mai children's 
and y car. Endorsed by physicians — keeps 
* Silent aaa children out in the fresh air. GENU- 
Partner” *» ™ IN ISH MAIL HAS LARGE 
Boys’ | NAME ON SEAT. Don’t be 
Wagons. imposed upon by substitutes. 


Look for the name. At all up-to- 
date dealers or write to us for book 

of styles and prices. 
” Gia HILL STANDARD MFG. CO. 
= 459 Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, Ind. 
Write for book of styles 


eS 
ANY, 
and prices. 


USE OUR MONEY 


frame business of your own. “Be your own A SNAP 
ee a a ne ce 
For LIVE 








PATENTED. 
Get the genuine. 
Large name on seat 





boss. We furnish everything, including Sam- 
ple Outfit valued at $3.50. We began with 
nothing; are now worth $100,000; what we did 


ou may 60; we Ww il gladly help you. BigQ tenes 
atalog, Plans and Sample Outfit now ready 
and ALL FREE. Write now. AGENTS | 


CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT & FRAME CO. 
290-154 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


St EWARTG&: 


Iron Fence} 








Costs Least 
Looks Best 
Lasts Longest 
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TETite “J 
THE STEWART 
1702 Covington Street 


' 
IRON WORKS Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





66 99 
i GLOW” LAMPS and CANDLES 
it This lamp will burn all night for a week with 
one filling of kerosene, costing less than 
2 CENTS A MONTH 
No Odor. No Attention. Bath Rooms, Halls, 
15c, Nurseries, Bedrooms, Basements, Stairways, etc. 
Post- Free Booklet. Perfect Night Lights. 
paid. THE GLOW LIGHT CO., 84 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PERSONAL 
CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Belinda turned to Lord Bantholme. He met 
her quizzical look with the utmost solemnity. 
Mrs. Bagby choked over her fish. The girls 
waited breathlessly. 

**It would put you to great inconvenience, 
Lord Bantholme.” 

‘*Not at all, Miss Carewe. I’ve an old house- 
keeper there who’s always ready for me. She’s 
one of my failures. I began proposing to her 
when I was four. It isn’t a bad old place, you 
know. I think you'd like it. Do say you'll 
come.” 

She looked at the two eager girls, at Mrs. 
Nicholson gmiling assent, at Mrs. Bagby beam- 
ing upon the diplomat, at Courtney apprecia- 
tively agrin, and accepted the invitation. 


XVI 


““IS THERE a moat?” asked Laura May, as 
they motored to Kenilworth that afternoon. 

She had supplanted Mr. Perkins on the front 
seat. 

‘No; but there’s a family ghost.” 

‘*And a rose garden?” 

‘fA corker.”’ 

‘*And a sun-dial?” 

“*Well, rather.” 

**And a brick wall with fruit trees all spread 
out against it.” 

‘*Wait till you see it.” 

‘And tea on the lawn?” 

‘*With scones and jam.” 

**It sounds like Heaven.”’ 

‘*You could make it a Heaven on earth for 
me.” 

And then there was silence on that front seat, 
a rich, creamy silence in which Laura May 
heard and counted her heart-beats. 





“T’ve heard that Englishmen were slow,” 
Mrs. Bagby was saying to Belinda in the other 
car, ‘‘but that lad seems to have quite a mo- 
mentum. I’d have said you couldn’t drag Mr. 
Perkins to Bantholme Hall, and now he’s drag- 
ging usthere. That cherub-faced British infant 
has made him believe the whole visit is planned 
entirely on his account. I wonder if there really 
are any ruins and mouldy old books. I sup- 
pose you know what’s going to happen, Miss 
Carewe?”’ 

Belinda nodded. 

‘*Well, you’re her chaperon, and I must say 

he’s sort of changed my ideas about foreign 
| noblemen; but what will her folks say to you if 
| you let her take up with soumboly they’ ve 
| never seen?” 
The chaperon smiled. She knew Laura May’s 
mother. ‘‘They will dedicate a family altar to 
me and burn candles on it, dear lady. He’s an 
English Earl, and a wealthy English Earl. And 
he’s a darling,” she added quickly; ‘‘that’s the 
real reason why I am not interfering.” 


or 





The tale of the historic spots unvisited, the 
early Italian madonnas unseen, the tombs on 
which no tear was dropped, the famous statues 
neglected, all in order that the Carewe party 
might spend a week at Bantholme Hall without 
utterly demoralizing Miss Barnes’s carefully- 
arranged schedule, will never be told. Belinda 
cut and slashed with ruthless hand and clear 
conscience. Had not the vote for the change 
been unanimous and enthusiastic ? 

‘Cut out all the backachy things,’’ Amelia 
| urged. ‘*This is something Cook’s parties don’t 
| do. Anybody that comes over here can talk 
| about Cologne Cathedral and the Venus de Milo 
| and the Sistine Madonna. I’m not going to 
| bother about that when I go home, but I rather 

guess I’ll have Spartaville, Georgia, going when 

I begin to drop remarks about the way they 

serve melons at Bantholme Hall, and the after- 

noon Lord Bantholme’s Panhard carried us a 
| hundred miles between luncheon and teatime, 

and just casually refer to the Earl’s tenantry 

and kennels and orchids. Good gracious! 

Spartaville won’t care whether I know Raphael 

from Howard Chandler Christy.”’ 
-footed. The 
ruins and libraries fulfilled Mr. Perkins’s fondest 
expectations, and the companionship of a vicar 
soaked in archeological and scholarly lore filled 
his cup to the brim. Lord Bantholme assigned 
a car and chauffeur to them and turned them 
loose. 

Mrs. Bagby established friendly relations with 
the housekeeper, fraternized with the head 
gardener and farmer, and accumulated a wealth 
of knowledge about English soils and fertilizers 
and maid-servants and butchers’ bills. 

Miss Perkins found a kindred soul in the 
vicar’s wife and went about with her, distribut- 
ing tea and tracts and underwear and advice 
to the cottagers, while Mrs. Nicholson was con- 
tent to wander about the box-bordered walks 
of the wonderful old garden, to doze in the sun- 
shine on the terrace where the peacocks trailed 
their gorgeous blues and greens, to drink tea 
out of old Lowestoft that filled her heart with 
joy, and to be waited upon by noiseless, deft- 
handed servants such as she had dreamed of 
in imaginative mood. 


ox 


‘*Isn’t it a blessing to see the dear things 
having what they individually love, instead of 
what is collectively good for them?” Belinda 
said to Courtney. This week was an oasis in 
the desert of responsibility for her, and her soul 
was stretching itself luxuriously and taking 
its ease. Dust would have collected on her 
Baedeker had the housekeeping tenets admit- 
ted dust; but ‘‘Thyrsis” and ‘‘The Scholar 
Gypsy” traveled in her coat pocket. It was a 
surprise to her to find that Courtney knew his 
Arnold, too. One didn’t expect young men 
with broad shoulders and laughing eyes and 
rampant spirits to quote: 


| 

| 

| ‘ : one 

| The days of the visit were fleet 


““Sweet-William with his homely cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening star’? —— 


when one strolled down garden-paths with him 
in the long English gloaming; but it was rather 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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Our Little Chef 


on Purity 








‘The dictionary says 
purity means ‘freedom 
from foreign admixture or 
deleterious matter.’ 


“‘And that is exactly 
what it means when ap- 
plied to Franco-American 
Soups or any of our other 
products. 


“Whether it be Soup, 
a Broth for an Invalid, a 
Paté, Potted Beef or Plum 
Pudding, you can abso- 
lutely rely upon its purity 
if it is from the Franco- 
American Kitchens. 











‘Artificial preservatives 
never have been nor ever 
will be used in 
kitchens.”’ 


our 





THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD CO., 


JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. J. 


Members of the Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Food Products. | 





Trade Mark 
Registered 
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Show it witha 


Mirroscope 


(The Improved “LITTLeBUCKEYe) 
PROJECTOR 


For showing views of travel and vacation, collections of snap 
shots and post cards; for evening entertainment of friends; 
and for the amusement and instruction of children — for all of 
these in many delightful forms, the Mirroscope Projector is a 
valuable and practical instrument. 

It throws on a screen or sheet pictures that look like magic lantern views— 
but instead of glass slides you use the ordinary photograph, kodak picture, post 
card, illustrations from books, magazines, fashion publications or newspaper, 
original drawings, sketches — anything not larger than 7x7. They are all shown 
in their original colors but enlarged to 6 feet in diameter. Unlike the magic 
lantern, camera or phonograph, it costs nothing to operate. It’s as easy to run as 
a phonograph —a child can use it. 

Send for ‘‘20 Suggestions,’’ a book giving detail descriptions of twenty novel 
and delightful evening parties or entertainments and hints for many other uses 
of the Mirroscope that every woman should know about. Sent free if you give 


us your dealer’s name. The ‘‘ Scope of the Mirroscope’’ is simply endless. You #3 
: will never have put anything in your home that can offer better or a wider The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 


Not the Old Way 


EVENING POST of October 9th. Mirro- 
scopes are sold by photo supply dealers, 
hardware stores and in photo depts. of dry 
goods, department and toy stores. 
Mirroscope Projectors are made in three 
styles — gas and electric for city and town, 
acetylene for country home and farm. 6 
sizes: $3, $5, $7.50, $10, $15, $20. 75 per 
cent of our sales are in the $10 size. 
Complete catalog given in ‘'20 Sug- 
gestions ’’ sent free to all. Every woman 
who entertains should have a copy. 
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variety of entertainment. See also full page advertisement in THE SATURDAY 5502 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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is now sold in more than a thousand of the highest grade 
stores throughout America. ‘The superlative degree of 
perfection which has made Pickard the standard of the 
world in Master-Hand Decorated China is instantly rec- 
ognizable. There’s nothing similar—nothing ‘‘as good as 
Pickard.”’ No more acceptable gift than a piece or set of 
this exquisitely beautiful china. Monograms, Crests and 
special decorations to order. Prices always reasonable. 
Write today for our 3-color ‘‘ Brochure,”’ illustrating 120 
different pieces and decorations selected from a thousand. 


The Pickard Studios >» | 

















Ravenswood 
Chicago 
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$19.50 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


We sell this beautiful $40.00 Genuine all-brass Bed, 
Colonial Style, direct to you for $19.50. 

We ship it On Approval and Prepay Freight to all points 
east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far to points beyond. 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $29.00 (worth $60.00.) 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
** World’s Furniture Center,’’ make our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold else- 
where at double our prices, send it back at our expense 
and we will refund your money. Full size double bed, 4 
fit. 6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 2-in. contin- 
uous Pillars. Either Bright or ‘‘Satin’’ finish—bDoth guar- 
anteed for ten years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or gradu- 
ally, from time totime, being sure of artistic and har- 
monious results. . 

For many years thousands of discriminating buyers have 
traveled far to our showrooms in Grand Rapids to save 
money and get home-furnishing suggestions. For the 
benefit of those who cannot come, we have issued our hand- 
some and instructive Portfolio of 186 pages, It contains 
colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in ‘‘period’’ 
and modern styles. Shows correct shades of popular Grand 
Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes over one thousand 
styles of dependable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you 
will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. The 25 cents 
may be deducted from your order. If you don’t think the 
book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it back and 
we will refund your money and the postage you pay in 
returning it. 

Write for the Book now and get the benefit of high quality 
at Direct prices. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank. 

















A Catalogue Worth Reading 
Piano lovers will takea real interest in ourcat- 
alogue because it tells interesting piano facts. 
Let us send itto you free so youcan knowmore 
about the piano sensation of the day—the 


BUSH & LANE PIANO 


which is such a favorite with musicians everywhere. Itisa 














joy to hear the depth of tone and sustaining power, that has 
made Bush & Lane creations famous. The 


h cases are simply beautiful, and exclusively ours 
1S 5 On because the designs are patented. 

y e Write us today for the catalogue, whether 

you have any piano intentions or not. 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 
Dept. B, Holland, Mich. 


Frano 










Renee of Origiaality 
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Y You don’t mix it 
ey 4 It’sready touse, 
= Contains a poi- 
son sure to kill, 
Smell attracts 
tastes so good 
that rats and 
ii mice select 


Rat Bis-Kit 


in preference to grain 
or any food to which 
they have access. 


. 

They die out doors 
All druggists 15c or 
direct from us, 

THE RAT BISCUIT Co, 
42 N. Limestone St. 

Springfield, O. 





WeTrust You 


10 Days 
$1.85 Each Send no money 
Write today for this hand- 

me 14-inch, beautifully 
carefully selected 
Feather, any 
or. If you find it a 


big bargain remit $1.85 
each r sell 3 feathers 
and our own free 
Write for 


Anna Ayers, Dept. 71 
21 Quincy St.., Chicago 








You should have a copy 
of our new 1909 catalowue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mentio 

se \ ing ‘THE LaptIEs’ Hom? 
JOURNAL. Wecansupply 
you with all materials for 
OIL, WATER COLOR and 


\ TERIAL? CHINA PAINTING, 
wi The Fry Art Co. 
L_ } 41 West 25th St., N.Y. City 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE ) olin 
25 Designs, All Steel. 
Ilandsome, cheaperthan 
wood, more durable. Special 
Prices to churches and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalog. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE co. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
























THE PERSONAL 
CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


pleasant to find that a man could love poetry 
even if his circulation was good and his digestion 
unimpaired. 

She tried to read ‘‘Thyrsis’’ to the girls and 
Lord Bantholme one day as they punted up 
the Cherwell, but she did not get beyond: 


“In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same.” 


Both girls took exception to the Hinkseys and 
refused to hear more from a man capable of 
dragging towns of that name into a poem. 

Lord Bantholme came to the defense of his 
neighborhood. 

““What’s the matter with the Hinkseys?”’ he 
asked in an injured tone. ‘‘There’s a bully walk 
up past South Hinksey to Boar’s Hill. The 
poetry may be slush, but the Hinkseys are all 
right.” 

After that Belinda turned only to Courtney 
for sympathy with poetic moods, and that young 
man called down blessings upon the head of the 
once-execrated Yale professor who, being a 
devotee of Arnold himself, had tried by every 
means short of surgery to force appreciation of 
that poet into the heads of unreceptive students. 
A common taste in poetry is a potent thing in 
a midsummer world. 

Such a beautiful English midsummer world 
it was,.where the sun was not too hot nor the 
breeze too cool; a world of forest glades and 
sunlit meadows and green-muffled hills and 
winding country lanes; a world where one 
lingered among beechen greens, floated along 
capricious, winding streams, dallied in rose- 
sweet, Old-World gardens, and stole out through 
moonlight and night-shadows to hear the night- 
ingales sing. 

Even the towns shared the glamour. Was not 
Oxford a place of picturesque, hauntcd streets 
and still, green quadrangles, of enchanted 
garden-closes and lime-tree walks and gray 
arches and faerie towers? 


oot 


“Oh, the poor, poor people who don’t see any- 
thing in England except the sights,’’ groaned 
Amelia, on the last afternoon of the visit. ‘‘I 
never realized hownew and nervous we are over in 
America until now. I’ve visited at big country- 
houses over there, but they hadn’t had time to 
settle and everything was raw around the edges.” 

‘Torrid word, ‘raw’!” objected Laura May. 

‘Yes, isn’t it horrid? So’s the thing. Every- 
thing is done all the way through, here.” 

‘*Overdone in spots.”” Lord Bantholme looked 
ruefully at a crumbling wing of the hall, which 
cried out for restoration. 

‘‘No, it isn’t spotty; that’s just it.”” Amelia 
was getting involved. 

“It’s all of a beautiful consistency,” said 
3elinda, coming to the rescue. ‘‘ Everything 
rhymes. I never knew what peace was before. 
The house is peaceful, the country is peaceful, 
the life is peaceful. I suppose there are strife and 
suffering outside somewhere, but they don’t 
touch one in these English country homes.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, they do.” The Earl’s jolly, boyish 
face took on a hint of gravity for the moment. 
‘“*There are undercurrents, Miss Carewe, and 
no honest Englishman’s satisfied with English 
conditions today.” 

‘‘Now you’re going to talk politics,” inter- 
rupted Amelia. ‘‘And English politics are so 
deadly serious. Let’s not have it on our last 
afternoon. I’d rather believe all the world is as 
beautiful as this, and everybody in it as satis 
fied as I am.” 

‘*Shall we have some tennis before tea?” 
Lord Bantholme rose lazily, the earnestness 
fading from his face. 

‘*No, croquet,” Belinda amended. ‘‘Croquet’s 
so beautifully English. I’ve put on white muslin 
and blue ribbons on purpose, and the curate’s 
coming for tea.” 

‘‘The dickens he is! 

She nodded serenely. ‘‘Yes, I met him yes 
terday when I went down to the village with 
Mr. Perkins and the vicar, and it struck me 
right away how well he’d go with blue ribbons 
and croquet; so I invited him.” 

‘Why, I don’t believe I know the fellow.” 

‘‘That’s what he said. He’s new here; but I 
told him you’d be delighted to have him, just 
the same. You don’t mind, do you? He’s 
pink-and-white and bashful—exactly like the 
curates in English novels. That’s why I in- 
vited him. You needn’t bother about him, you 
know. I’ll take care of him. He’ll be casy to 
take care of, if one doesn’t frighten him.” 


” 
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The complete and utter demoralization of 
that unfortunate pink-and-white curate was 
Belinda’s last achievement at Bantholme Hall. 
When he departed, after staying for dinner 
and passing a blissful put agitated evening, 
she waved him farewell from the terrace and 
dropped back in her chair with a contented sigh. 

‘Don’t talk to me about fiction being mis- 
leading,” she said. ‘‘I feel as if I’d read the 
man instead of spending the evening with him. 
Now I can’t think of anything lacking in this 
visit, Lord Bantholme—unless you could come 
of age and have rejoicing tenantry and booths 
and refreshments and fireworks and speeches 
That always reads well; but it’s rather late in 
the evening for it, and we are going so early in 
the morning. The curate says he always gets up 
early, anyway.” 
Some one else must have risen early on that 
last morning; for, before Belinda had left her 
bed, she heard the sound of horses’ hoofs on the 
gravel, and asheaf of deep-hearted yellow roses 
came hurtling through the window and dropped 
upon the floor beside her. None like them grew 
in the Hall gardens; but she remembered 
having seen them running riot over a cottage 
at Nuneham one day as they motored by, and 
having wished for a bunch of them. 

Only one person had heard the spoken wish. 

She buried her face in the roses and kept it 
hidden there for a few minutes, but not long 
enough for a telltale flush to die. 

‘It’s a pity he’s horrid,” she said to herself 
with a wishful curve of the lips. 3ut,”’ she 
added firmly, ‘‘he is.” 

Then she put the roses carefully in water 
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Jit the Point of the 


You Who Want the Best 


in a knit muffler will serve your- 
self well by selecting the one 
different from all others, the 


Bradley 
Full-Fashioned 


It is knit in one piece, without nar- 
rowing or puckering, and is the on/y 
one that fits. It’s the only muffler 
withthe fitting-feature— the ‘‘V’’- 
neck. Cannot crawl up; cannot 
wrinkle; does not bunch at 
the neck. Thoroughly pro- 
tects chest, back of neck 
and spine. Made of 
Egyptian silk, in 
twenty attractive 
colors. For men, 
women and chil- 
dren. Soldbyall 
good dealers. 


50c 


Insist on the 
“V"-neck. 
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and Women 





A 
No Buttons. No Trouble. 
Patent N: 528,988 — $50,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 

\ no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he 
‘ doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 


. 
for Misses and Women 
The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 








The Rubens Shirt is made in 

cotton, merino ( half wool and . . 1 

half cotton}, wool, silk and Beware of Imitations! 

birth to any age, Sold at dry- The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘‘ Rubens”’ 
good tores. Circulars, with 


as 
price list, fre 


stamped on every garment 


Manuf’d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO 
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NEW GUARANTEED « To 
OUTWEAR ANY CORSET 


[ASTIKOPS 


Hose SuPPORTERS 


gl » 
i¢ 


j 


§\DUPLEX BE 
WORN WITH OR 
(WITHOUT A CORSET 





The new patented Non-Elastic Top keeps 
the rubber strands from being cut by needie 
and working loose; preserves elasticity four 
times as long as the best of other Supporters. 


Straight Top, hip or front model, 25c pair 
Expanded Top, hip or front model, 50c pair 
The Expanded Non- El:stic Top gives wide 
sewing surtace and helps reduce the figure. 


Lastikops Duplex Belt, $1.00 


Worn with or without a corset; for housework 
or athletics; gives ease and comfort with utmost 
l Made with duplex reducing device 
and s Hose Supporters — $1.00, postpaid. 
W he ng, state size of corset you wear. 


LASTIKOPS WEB CO., 82 Fourth Ave., New York 


$s derne 
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orceri 

























“ How to Care for 


The Hair and Scalp” 


is practically explained in our free 
booklet. Send postal for it today 
andlearn of the inestimable value of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


in the routine cleansing of the scalp 
and hair, for lendcult falling hair, 
dryness, excessive oiliness, etc. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 87-G, 81-83 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 




















and Winter Importations 


of Val, Baby Irish, Torchon, Cluny and Mechlins are 

now complete. We have added a new line of 
DAINTY DUTCH COLLARS 

of exquisite design. All at remarkably low prices. For a 

two-cent stamp, you may avail yourself of the delight of 

| examining our samples. Orders promptly filled. 


IMPORTERS LACE CO., Dept. L-1, Metropolitan Bldg., New York City— 











The “Dolorie” Monogram Monogram Pats. allowed; 
tie thers pending. 
At \% to 1-5 the Price 
charged by other Mfrs. 
Monogram highly pol- 
ished, frame Roman 
finish, making striking 
contrast. Heavily gold 
plated (18K) and war- 
ranted. 

Belt Pin or Buckle 
ONLY $1.c0 
Sterling Silver $2.00 
Sent prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Re- 
liable agents wanted. 
Catalogue **T"'’ show- 
ing watch fobs and bag 
2% inches in diameter monograms sent free. 


Joka L. Des Lauries, Mfg. Jeweler, 1127T, Old So. Bidg., Boston, Mass, 








Belt Pin or Buckle | 


THE PARLOR THAT 
WAITED FOR LILY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


spoke as if this would be a new idea to her ma, 
and her ma did not tell Lily how many hours 
of distressful foreboding this knowledge of Lily’s 
coming need had cost her. She thought the 
need was coming. Lily knew it was here. 

“The need of the parlor”’ was a barber. He 
was a ‘‘swell dresser” and a perfect cyclopedia 
of knowledge—about racing and prize-fighting 
and baseball, and about murders of sufficient 
horribleness to achieve the ‘‘ Police Gazette.” 
Lily was not at all interested in racing or prize- 
fighting, and not particularly interested in base- 
ball, but she deeply admired the authoritative 
way he talked about these burning themes. And 
the places he had been! And the people he 
had shaved! The prominent ones’d always ‘‘sit 
around the shop an’ wait till their tongues was 
hangin’ out” bollere they’d let any one but 
Charlie shave them or cut their hair. 

Think of asking such a gentleman to sit in a 
kitchen! To climb dark stairs, perchance to 
stumble over Rosie’s ma’s washboiler or to 
encounter the derisive and obscene ‘‘Frinchies”’ in 
the hall! Think of asking him, with his swell 
clothes, his diamond scarfpin flashing from his 
nobby crocheted tie, to meet Pa, in *‘ pants” and 
flannel shirt and stocking feet, cursing loudly at 
the very aristocracy ‘‘he” represented! 


ox 


Lily longed to show him to her ma. She is a 
strange girl whose heart does not crave her 
mother’s tenderness at such a time. But shame 
of her ma’s evident poverty, and fear lest her 
ma think ‘thim” too good to be true, were 
stronger than her desire to confide, and her ma 
was not told. 

The courting went on at the dances— Ma was 
told of the Pleasure Club and nothing was 
said about dancing and the public hall with the 
saloon Below—sod at the cheap theaters and the 
roller-skating rink. When the spring came it 
went on in the parks. On the Fourth of July 
they went across the lake and got married— 
somehow, ‘‘got married” seems the only right 
term for it. 

Lily never knew just why she didn’t tell her 
ma: why she left that mother-heart prey to the 
most hideous torments of doubt and worse than 
doubt. If her pride recoiled from the squalor of 
the old life and she wanted complete separation 
from it, at least she might have written her ma 
a line saying she was married and wished to be 
forgotten. But the simple humanity, not to say 
the filial duty, of this never occurred to Lily. 
She was engrossed in the furnishing of her four- 
room flat on the installment plan and in the 
struggle to live up to her lord’s exalted state— 
so engrossed that she actually forgot the house- 
hold on May Street and never dreamed how far 
they were from forgetting her. 

The righteous anger of Lily’s pa, the piteous 
anguish of Lily’s ma, the leering questionings 
of the ‘Frinch” and the Hebrews, the burden 
thrown on Joey’s narrow little shoulders, the 
shame flung at Margureet and Gertie—these 
troubled the dreams of Lily not at all. That 
she was married her family never dared to hope. 
Why should a married girl keep her family in 
such agony of suspense ? 

‘“‘It was the parlie!” wailed Lily’sma. ‘‘She 
was always talkin’ about a parlie, an’ havin’ her 
comp’ny on the strate. If we’d of had a parlie 


this wouldn’ ’a’ happened to her!” 


os 


But because the heart cannot live long in the 
depths of despair Lily’s ma began presently to 
hope, and then, because honesty was the very 
foundation of her nature and she would not wait 
supinely on Providence without doing her share, 
she set about laying plans for a ‘‘parlie.”’ 

‘*Agin Lily come back,” she said to herself, 
‘fan’ want t’ begin all over I’m goin’ t’ have a 
parlie fer her t’ see her comp’ny in.”’ 

The awful, the disheartening difficulty of a 
girl’s ‘‘ beginning all over” was not lost upon 
her; but she knew the need of hope. ‘‘I got t’ 
hope or I can’t live,’ she said. 

Pa was sufficiently sobered by the tragedy of 
Lily’s disappearance to work quite steadily for 
several weeks, and the pinch of poverty in the 
household was relaxed to an almost gentle 
pressure, what with Pa’s income and Joey’s. A 
doubling-up in sleeping quarters was the first 
move toward the ‘“‘parlie”’; Ma went in with 
the two little girls and Pa was quartered with 
the boys. Then Joey and his ma, working 
nights, recalcimined the vacated room: it had 
been a dingy, dirty gray. After many consulta- 
tions together and with the man in the paint- 
shop who mixed their color for them and for a 
small sum extra rented them a brush, they 
decided on pink for the ‘‘parlie.” One night 
they Seed off the gray; it took them two 
nights to put on the pink. 


aX 


The rest was a matter of ‘‘aisy paymints.” It 
consisted of a parlor ‘‘suite” in near-mahogany 
and altogether-green plush, a frail-legged table 
and a lusty-colored china lamp, one pair of very 
stiff white Nottingham curtains, two Sunday 
art supplements, framed, and one four-by-seven 
rug with pussycats climbing a stone wall. The 
worth of this lot in utility was practically nil— 
at cash prices about thirty-five dollars—at 
‘‘aisy paymint” rates ninety-five dollars—in 
excitement and the satisfaction of beauty- 
hunger to Lily’s family, an amount entirely 
incalculable. There are a number of viewpoints 
from which that sad little array of cheap and 
tasteless furniture may be regarded. But one 
thing is certain: not much furniture of high art 
gives half so high satisfaction. 

There were hot nights after the ‘‘parlie” was 
fixed, and the close littlke bedrooms seemed 
unbearably stale and ‘‘stewy”; but nobody 
even thought, much less spoke, grudgingly of 
the space consecrated to the “‘parlie.”” There 
were scant meals many times when payments 
were to be met, but no one felt like complaining 
ofan empty stomach when the “parlie’”’ provided 
such a full-fed pride. 

They didn’t use the ‘‘parlie,” they were 
“*kapin’ it nice fer Lily.”’? But they had a deeper 
enjoyment of it than ever comes from a luxury 
lowered to common use. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 91 
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Not Tufted 
Guaranteed 20 Years 








robably you never slept on 
a non-tufted mattress—or 
on any mattress made of real 
white cotton. A wonderful 
comfort awaits you. 
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“The Mattress that puts them all to sleep” 


Look inside and see the clean white cotton— finest that grows 
in Texas. White, not gray. It is formed into one deep bat by 
a patented pneumatic process — not stuffed or laid in layers. “Vhis 
is why it needs no tufting to hold it together. Its shape and 
elasticity are guaranteed 20 years. 

‘Tufting ties down and limits the elasticity of any mattress. 
Nobody doubts this who has ever slept on a Sealy non-tufted 
mattress. And ha/f a million people who have slept on Sealys 
declare it the most rest/u/, buoyant bed of any kind and any price. 

It is smooth all over. Mo lumps, bunches or tufts. No 
raised seams or square edges. Different from every other mattress 
in looks, in long life, and in gentle, responsive comfort. 

We want you to try it too—60 nights free. First we want to 
send you a valuable cloth covered book of facts about all kinds of 
mattresses, particularly the remarkable Sealy. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Just send us your address 






































VERY type of protective outer 
garment for men or women is 
found in the Kenyon Styles, accurate 
in fashion, fine in quality and work- 
manship. They are garments you 
need and will keep in daily use, a 
constant protection, satisfaction and 
economy. The values cannot be 
matched, because we have devoted 
the entire abilities of the greatest or- 
ganization and plant of its kind in 
the world to perfecting these coats. 

They are materially better, for 
less cost, than any like garments, 
and they show it. 


Read the Lists of Kenyon Specialties 


for Men, and Novelties for Women, above. 


For Sale at Good Stores 
Look for the Kenyon Label 


Ask your dealer, or tell us what type of 
garment you prefer, whether men’s or 
women’s; we will send style book with 
samples and will see that you are supplied. 


C. KENYON COMPANY 


23 Union Square § Wholesale | 200 Jackson Boul. 


ew Yor ( Salesrooms } Chicago 
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grace and elegance of their tailor- 
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DISTINCTION in press 1 f Lo | 
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Fashion Show | | 
ashion Show 1 | 
Now in Progress i, bee.) A Ue og ¢ ae idm o r | 
' At Good Stores Everywhere Oe meee «| ioe Mee lf de hag i 
HEN you see this poster on a \ . b | 
i the boards in your city, go A 
__ to the merchant whose name you . 
- seeonit, andsee PRINTZESS 
. Garments in the life. c 
“4 : | 
i No ome can portray the | 
} personality of their style, the | 
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+ ing—their genuine distinction. 
y At collar, shoulder, hip and 
front you'll find a fit like nothing 
else in all the ready-to-wear field. 
Let a try-on prove it at your 
| own merchant's. 
| The PRINTZESS label 
3 | guarantees your satisfaction. 


Complete Style Book A 
a on request 


| The Printz-Biederman Co 
j Cleveland, Ohio 
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What Mamma Said. 


“Mamma wants a package of 
Lemon Jell-O and a package of 
Strawberry Jell-O.” 
Groceryman: “I suppose 
something else wouldn't do, 
would it?” 

“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELL- 


because she’s got company and 
she wants to visit ‘stead of work- 
ing in the kitchen, and everybody 
likes Jell-O.” 

There is the whole thing in a 
nutshell. There is no kitchen 


drudgery making Jell-O desserts, and eve sted likes them. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. 
Send for the beautiful new Jell-O book, “Desserts of the World.” 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





are subjected tot 


Silver Plate that Rass Wess 







Blossom Pattern 


And now, more than ever, 1835 
R. WALLACE silverware 
merits its name, “the Silver Plate 
that Resists Wear’, for it is given 
what is termed a sectional plat- 





As an assurance od reliability to the a, Gre 1835 
R. WALLACE ware is sold under an unrestricted 
guarantee, one broader than any heretofore known, in 
which we, its makers, agree unconditionally to replace 
each and every piece that does not give in any household 
a service of the most satisfactory kind. Ask your dealer. 


= greater wear. 





Here is a new 1835 R. WALLACE creation, 





the new Blossom pattern. This, perhaps more. 





to all othe plated wares, the a and final ~ 


choice of the discriminating woman. 











You should have our helpful little book, ‘‘ How 


to Set the Table.’’ 
J R. WALLACE & SONS MFG, CoO. Box 15, Wallingford, Conn. 


It’s free to any woman. 



























To eat with 
Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit 
Waffles 


any orm ru] 














ERE’S the syrup for griddle 

Pure — wholesome — delicious. 

You can eat more Karo than any other sweet. 

You can eat more cakes—like them better 
and they will like you better. 


Karo ,Syrup 


To make 


Ginger Bread 


Asa spread for bread, you can give the children all they want. 
Karo is higher in food value and more easily digested than 


———— Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book— 
! fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for home 
candy-making —-Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter Scotch. 


Karo CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. A 


NEW YORK 








cakes | 


Fudge and Taffy 

















grain to steam, 
tremendous. 
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17,000,000 Breakfasts 
Shot from Guns 


of Puffed Not Mere Curiosities 


Last month, the lovers 
Wheat and Puffed Rice 
seventeen million dishes. 

Did you ever know 
quickly come into such popular favor? 

Yet many still don’t serve them, {rom guns, they seem more curious 
because they don’t know what they still. But the foods are scientific. 


If you are among them, this appeal 


foods to so 





consumed 





These grains, puffed to eight times 


natural size, are curious foods indeed. 


When we tell you the foods are shot 


They 


were invented by Prof. Anderson. 








This is the curious process : } 
The whole wheat or rice kernels are put shapes are unaltered. The grains are 
into sealed guns. Then the guns are 
re revolve d 


Then the guns are unsealed and the steam 
explodes. 


grain are expanded eight 





pir sixty minutes, in a heat of One Meal Will Tell 
"T he it fierce heat turns the moisture in the One taste of these crisp, gigantic 


and the pressure becomes’ will make you a convert forever. 
will win all the folks at your table. 
For there is nothing else like thei 
Instantly every starch granule — cereals half so good. 
is blasted into a myriad particles. 
The kernels of ¢ 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


‘porous, nut-like and digestible. 


Please serve one package — order 
just to hear what the children say. 





The grains are puffed by a steam 


is to you. Please try these enticing explosion simply to make them 
digestible. 
Puffed Wheat, 10c Except 
in the 
° extreme 
Puffed Rice, 15c we 
times. Yet the coats are unbroken, the 
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Dress Shields 


An expensive dress may 
be ruined because your 
dress shields are not Omo 
and have none of the im- 
portant qualities of Omo. 


Omo Dress Shields are moisture-proof, 
odorless, washable and cool. very pair 
warrante n many styles and sizes at 
all notion counters. Sample pair sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. ‘Dress Shield 
Brieflet”’ Free. 


The Omo Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 
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Prickly Heat, Chafing and 


Sunburn, and all afflictions 
of the skin. “ Alittlehigher 
in price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the origin: il). Sample free. 

Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 








GERHARD MENNEN CO.,Newark,N. J. —— 


KEITH’S No. 168 AS BUILT IN ILL. 


Floor plans of this 












designandde- + , Plans, giving 
scriptionin ~ ve views, sizes, 
book marked costs, etc., 


X below: are: 


100 Small Cot. and Bung. 
98Catg. $800to$1200 .50 to$3000 1.00 
136 ‘* $1200to$1600$1.00 207 ‘‘ $3000 to$4000 1.00 
186 ‘‘ $1600 to$2000 $1.00 x154 ‘‘ $4000andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, itinneapolis, Minn. 


Do You Know the World’s Great 
Paintings? Reproductions of them 
ought to be in your home. 
Send 25c for 25 beautiful art 

subjects or $1 for set of 100. 


DERRY 


ICTURES 
ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 54% x 8. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for Cat- 
alogue of 1000 miniature illustra- 
tions, 2 pictures and a bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box ‘‘ L. H.’’ Malden, Mass. 


REAL HAIR GOODS 


From Factory to Wearer 


This beautiful, fascinating Billy 
Burke cluster, made of fine natural 
wavy hair, ordinary shades, retails 
for $5.00 — Our Direct Price $2.85 

Very fine 22-inch wavy switch, 
retails $4.00—Our Direct 
Price $1.85. 

Se Set of 8 puffs, a tails $3.00 —Our 
Direct Price $1.0 

All goods deliv ered, SATISFACTION SUARANTEED— 
Or money refunded. Send me sample of hair, describe what 
you want and buy at factory prices. Write for free catalog, 
containing valuable hints on care of hair. 


Mrs. B. A. Negrescou, 182 State St., Chicago 


-50 226 Cstg. pete dead reed $1.00 
191 $250 






































It’s free 
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illustrated history, 
1 name your Mil- 

ne € Gna Doll: ATs 
Ask your Milliner to show 
you Williams’ Flowers 
and Feathers — Fashion's 
favorites They bear this 
trademark. 
} ur 


free 









klet addres 

H. T. Williams 
Washington Place 
New York 















100 Hand Engraved Visiting Cards $1.17 


Hand Printed from Copper Plate. Name 
ely. English Script. Write Plainly. 
} lose Post Office, Express Money Or- 

er, Registered Letter, or New York Draft. 


gE 
GY, dug New York's Society Engraver 
3 Union Square West 





New York City 








Our latest books of 








THE PARLOR THAT 
WAITED FOR LILY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


So the days wore on and no word from Lily 
came, and her ma’s heart sickened with a fear 
she did not dare to name. Only the ‘‘parlie” 
had power to cheer her fainting hope; there was 
something in its waiting expectancy that made 
it past belief Lily would never come to see it. 

She did come. It was near Christmas when 
she came, stumbling up the dark stairs, knock- 
ing at the door like a timid stranger, falling like 
a lost child into her mother’s arms when she saw 
the look on that mother’s face. 

“*He lef? me!” she sobbed. ‘‘When I went 
down to where he worked they didn’ even know 
he was married. ‘He was one o’ them that comes 
an’ goes,’ they says, ‘an’ don’ stay no place long. 
’Tain’t likely you’ll ever hear of him again,’ they 
says. I could see they was sorry fer me; but 
what good will that do? I guess there ain’t 
nothin’ lef’ fer me now ——” 

“*Don’t you say that!” her mother chided. 
‘“‘You got yer ma, that’s crazy glad to git you 
back again. And look what she’ ve fixed fer you 
agin you’d come back to ’er!” 

True to her youth and her hurt, Lily was 
rather resentful than — at first. ‘If we’d 
of had this long ago I prob’ly wouldn’t of got 
into all this trouble,”’ was all she said. 

Anyheart buta mother’s would have misunder- 
stood, but the heart of Lily’s ma never faltered. 
“Sure you can’t enjoy it now, you poor little 
ting,” she soothed, ‘‘but you will, by-an’-by.” 

And Lily did. In the new neighborhood to 
which they moved as speedily as her ma could 
manage she began ‘fall over,” where nobody 
knew she had ever ‘‘ been gon’. » 

Not the chairs and the curtains, but the love 
that made the ‘‘parlie,” kept Lily safe at the 
crisis of her life and beyond. 

But not every Lily is so fortunate. For you 
must know, not a word of this is fiction—it is all 
true in every detail of one girl, and true in its 
essentials of tens of thousands of girls. A 
woman who deeply loves girls and sympathizes 
with them once admitted that her great dream 
of a boon to girlkind was ‘‘‘parlies’ enough to 
go round.” ‘‘Don’t misunderstand me,” she 
went on; ‘‘it isn’t that I think a ‘parlie’ is 
always or ever enough; it is just that every 
further-to-be-desired thing seems out of the 
question until living conditions can be so regu- 
lated that a girl can follow her social urgings in 
the comparative safety of her own and her girl 
friends’ homes. It’s so useless to ‘agitate’ 
against places that lure girls until we can rest 
assured there is some other place for them to 
go to stay. Why, I’ve even known charity 
workers, who professed to have intelligence, to 
go into the homes of the self-respecting poor 
and scold them for their ‘parlies’—not knowing 
that a habitation which takes care only of 
the material necessities and ignores the social 
instincts is a power for degradation.” 

There is no truth stronger than this:. that 
every girl has a right to a social development 
within the safe boundaries of her parents’ home, 
and every girl who isn’t getting this is being 
unjustly dealt by. 


ENGAGED GIRL 
SALICHES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


‘Why shouldn’t he make love to me?” she 
asked, and the words were inane in her ears with 
the many emotions hammering within her. 

‘*Why didn’t he guess—couldn’t he see 4 
he stammered, then suddenly ceased at the pas 
sion in the girl’s eyes. 

““Guess—guess,” she cried, ‘‘guess at what? 
Why, he took his chances,” she went on, unheed 
ing the pain in his face. ‘‘He asked me to 
marry him, knowing that if I promised he would 
probably be irrevocably bound!” 

He was at her side now, a new, strange purpose, 
a new consciousness lighting his face. 

Sut Cecilia turned from him when he would 
have touched her hands. ‘‘ Don’t,” she said, 
more calmly. ‘‘I ought to love you. They say 
that love is sanctified and strengthened by what 
we bear for its object; well, ’ ve borne enough 
and I’ve done enough. I’ve hurt my mother 
and estranged my father; I’ve lost frie nds because 
I resented their questioning i 

‘*But they had no right to question ——-” he 
began. 

1. i ve told myself that a hundred time ‘s, ‘ 
she said. ‘‘ But they do, nevertheless, and it’s 
hard on the girl 

‘*Cecilia,’”’ he cried eo. ‘*T thought to spare 
you, dear, believe me. But first let me tell you 
that I love you with all my heart, but that I 
thought it right not to bind you by any promises 
My circumstances are not good; I’ve been w: ait- 
ing till they brightened before speaking to you; 
and if they did not brighten—why, then you 
were free.”’ 

‘*Circumstances!” she cried passionately. “I 
care nothing for them; why, I would wait for all 
time for you if I knew—if I knew : 

In overwhelming tenderness and deep remorse 
he put his arms about her, drawing her close to 
him, while utterly spent and sobbing she yie!ded 
tohim. ‘‘I did not know, Sweetheart,” he cried; 
‘J was blind. I should have known that we are 
not alone in the world. 1 don’t ask you to care 
for me now, Cecilia. How can I, when through 
blindness I have caused you so much unhappi 
ness? But—but—if you can trust me I’ll make up 
to you in years to come, dear— I’]] make up 

Like the breaking of an ice-bound brook the 
girl felt the sun of her real nature dissolving the 
frost of her mood. She looked into his eyes. 

‘‘Can you love me, Eugene, after 1 have 
almost stolen your prerogative ?” 

“*Stolen my prerogative?” he cried; ‘‘you 
have stolen nothing but all my hopes and aspira- 
tions, my heart and soul; they belong to you, 
Cec ilia, and because my unthinking silence 
impose 1d so much upon you I wonder if you will 
take them now—my wile.’ 

At his words the color rushed over her face, 
and when their lips met they lived their supreme 
moment. 


NOTE—The second sketch in this series will appear 
in the next issue of The Journal (for November). 











Both Belding Guarantee 

Tags on a ready-to-wear 

garment prove that the satin 

f linings will wear or be replaced free— 

that the seams will not pucker, rip nor 
fade — they’re guaranteed. 

If you like the cloth and it fits, 


ALL doubts are removed. You can ; 
BELOING BROS. p t 





buy safely and wisely. You get full 
value for your money. 


Good silk, — real silk,— BELDING Silk will out- 
wear, out-look, out-last any other material. Its use 
is real economy. 


BELDING SEWING SILK makes better clothing. 
Garments sewed with it hold their shape better, do not 
pucker at the seams, nor rip, nor tear, because Belding 
Sewing Silk is not only far stronger than cotton, but elas- 


Say Manufoctyr 
ers, 
526-528 BROADWay 
New York City 





tic, which saves the fabric from stress. It matches all 
dress goods colors, and stays matched, for it does not fade. 


Use Belding’s Spool Sewing Silk for Dressmaking and all Home 
Sewing, Darning, Knitting, etc. Instruct your dressmaker. 
Ready-made garments on which you find our Sewing Silk guaran- 
tee tag are sewed throughout with Belding Sewing Silk. Ifthe tag is 
not found the garment is probably sewed with cotton. 


Belding’s «. ” Guaran- 
teed Lining Satin is 
the most sat- isfactory 
and econom- ical ma- 


terial you can use for all lined garments. Our 
satin is made of honest, pure silk with pure dye, 
and such silk will outwear any other textile ma- 
terial, and holdits color to the end. It also gives 
the handsome appearance and comfort which 
every woman desires. Poor silk and cotton im- 
itations of many kinds have made many women 
doubtful of satin linings. 


“Belding” is the Karat Mark of the Precious Fibre 
Our guarantee answers all questions of quality, because, should trouble 
develop, we will reline the garment without charge—like new. You 
are safe when you buy Belding’s Yardwide Guaranteed Satin Linings. 
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«K OR FADE 
BELDING BROS. & CO. 
Sr eADe An ag 


Three weights; all colors, at all stores 
“‘Yardwide’’ per yd., $1.00 No. 116 per yd.,$1.25 No. 139 per yd., $1.50 


When used in ready-to-wear garments the makers attach 
our guarantee tags. Look for them and accept no substitutes. 


Belding’s Embroidery Silk insures permanent beauty and 
value in return for your time and skill. It will wash and wear 
and never fade. Every shade at nearly every store. 


essential for cleaning between 
nys. the teeth. At dealers. Sample 
DENT <iLK Free. Address Dept. J. 


Our Booklet ‘‘ The Precious Fibre”’ 


will help you in purchasing silk products to get full 


value with absolute satistaction. Sent Free. 
Address all Inquiries to our N.Y. Office. 


Belding Bros. & Co. < 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati “s 
Boston org iS x 
St. Paul 

St.Louis % 
Chicago 
Baltimore 
San Francisco 


THE BELDING SILK SEWED SEAM 
STANDS A BULL DOG STRAIN 
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La Vogue Fall Styles 

New fashion ideas worked out by master hands, into lines of grace 
and beauty —That’s La Vogue style. 

Bringing out the correct lines and insuring lasting shapeliness—That’s 
La Vogue expert tailoring and perfect fitting qualities. 

And that’s why La Vogue garments thoroughly satisfy every wearer 
season after season. 

Made in novel weaves and staple materials. 


The JOHN ANISFIELD COMPANY, Makers, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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La Vogue Peerless Quality 
Shields, reinforced buttons, piped linings, are a few details of making 
which have earned La Vogue high quality reputation. 
Any woman, miss or maid who wants to dress well, in correct style, 
at moderate cost, should see and try on a La Vogue coat or suit. _ 
The leading store in your town will be glad to show you La Vogue 
garments. 


Send for the La Vogue Fall Fashion Booklet Styles 1909-10. 
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DRAWN BY C.B. DILLON 


For American Women 


Presenting for the First Time The Ladies’ Home Journal’s American Fashion Department 





To make this new department of THE JourNnaL purely American in character the Editors ask all the assistance from 
their readers that they can secure. That is, they want to know what you think of it, as its continuance and success 
depend entirely upon this; and, too, they want your practical help. A cordial invitation to send suggestions and ideas is 
therefore extended to all our readers, professional or amateur dressmakers, or any woman or girl interested in making or 
designing clothes. These suggestions or ideas may be sent in the form of letters, drawings or articles; and all that are 
acceptable will be paid for at liberal rates. Letters of inquiry regarding the department will also be gladly answered if 
accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 


All communications should be addressed to the AMERICAN FasHion Epitors oF THE Lapiges’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 
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Will YOU Accept 41 Beautiful 
4 
Samples If We Send Them To 
cee | You Absolutely Free ? 4 
The REDUSO is more than ever to be recognized as the : ‘ . 
ly od li red constructi in corseting tt ell Send for these 41 Free Samples and see Suesine | 
most advanced anc improvec construction in corseting the we Silk —the loveliest material imaginable for cos- 
developed woman. The fleshy figure is supported just where tumes and dresses and waists, for house gowns and 
support is most required. kimonos and lingerie; for indoors and out; for 
+r we a F : ile : daytime and evening. In the Fashion Centers of 
The REDUSO Corset achieves the remarkable reduction of the country—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
from one to five inches over hips and abdomen without the San Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
slightest squeezing or discomfort, and absolutely unaided by straps Baltimore, Kansas City —wherever you go you will 
h Stirs dlévires hear women talking of Suesine. And the colors 
OF BATRESS UES Cevices. . are so bright and cheerful, so rich and so delicate 
The new W. B. NUFORM Corsets with the ‘sloping bust’’ _ you are ae sure to re a bye cgi Pon 
; sft tater €6¢ aN temtuk 90 gohes : . a OPE JS lave set your heart on. Send for these 41 Free 
and delicately incurved waist ’’ give a shapely beauty to all average Samples and see Suesine Silk—Please do. 
. figures. There are many styles, each one adapted toa particular type. . a ‘1 
REDUSO, Style 770 (As pictured).—A pm Don’t Confuse Suesine Silk 
corset well adapted for tall, large figures. ‘ton? 4 * Wi ° ° 
Medium high bust, incurving waist and (fa cal ith the Many Imitations 
considerable length over hips and abdo- 3 in y aioe — pga split at ny ee gon se not oe pian-holes 
« > > rice yivi y thite ike adulterated si ° puesine 1S no’ oadedl or weakened with tin or paste, 
Pach ye Made of cir’ lak ee al hite P * 4% glue, iron-dust or the other adulterants which give a false weight to cheaper 
batiste or coutil—lace and ribbon trim- * silks, but which make the cheap imitations quickly fall to pieces. ‘That is 
ming. Three pairs hose supporters. > ee eon ce pmb = aoe ee by the sigh 
: 2e : cA mark on the selvedge of every yard of the genuine. nsist upon the gen 
Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 uine Suesine with the nane SUESINE SILK stamped along the edye 
of every yard. The fact that we stamp th ame on every yard of Suesine 
eign Style sag 2 Prag for ae means a great yoo vo ponte g goog “i Suesine Silk dis 
short, large figures. ullt in all par- 








appoints you, or any of your friends, you can always avoid Suesine 
very easily ever afterward. 


SUESINE SILK JS SILK 


We can not emphasize that too strongly. Suesine is rea/ silk. Woven 
inside the pure silk is a fine, strong, long, silky filament of Egyptian Cot- 
ton— giving double strength and double wear without detracting from the 
exquisite beauty and fineness of the silk itself. That is the ‘*Suesine Idea.’’ 
It is ours, Nobody can successfully copy or imitate it. That is why 
Suesine, while costing much less than Jap or China Silk, gives letter serv - 
ice and holds its beauty longer. It proves its better value not only at first 
sight but by actual wear. 

Suesine comes in 41 exquisite shades but #207 in figures or patterns. It 
is 27 inches—full 27 inches — wide. 


. 
How to get 41 beauti- FREE 
. ° 
ful Suesine Silk Samples 
If you do not find Suesine Silk easily, write to us. We want to hear from 
every reader of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL who finds any difficulty in 
getting Suesine Silk. We donot ask youto hunt from store to store for Suesine 
Silk. There isa quicker, easierway. If yourown dealer has not Suesine, send 
us his name. We will send you the addresses of other stores in your vicinity 
where Suesine Silk is on sale in all its rich and delicate shades—thus saving 
you the time and trouble of hunting. If, when you write and send usthe name 
of your own Dealer he has not Suesine Silk, we will send you free 41 large 
samples showing each of the exquisite shades in which Suesine Silk is mace, 


ticulars like No. 770, except that it 
is slightly lower in the bust and 
under the arms. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3,00 


NUFORM, Style 478 (As pic- 
tured).—A shapely model, ne- 
dium low bust, unboned apron 
extension over abdomen, hips 
and back, assuring perfect com- 
fort to any average figure, great 
skirt length, “straight line” effect 
over hips. Of durable coutil, lace 
trimmed, supporters attached. 

Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 

NUFORM, Style 488 — For aver- 
age and well developed figures. 
New “sloping” low bust, with con 

+ siderable length over hips, back and 
| abdomen. Unique coat construction 
, over abdomen insuring comfort. 
} Made of excellent coutil, lace 
trimmed. 

Sizes 19 to 30. Price, $2.00 
Numerous additional NUFORM 
models beginning in price at $1.00 
and ranging up to $5.00 per pair. 

The W. B. NUFORM, W. B. REDUSO 
and W. B. ERECT FORM Corsets can 
be obtained at all dealers, where you 
will find variety complete enough 
to insure the precise style suited 
to your figure. 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers 

377-379 Broadway New York 


y Little Girl's New Coat— IL @) JPA IN| GIs 


Made from a 


Remnant of Tan Broadcloth 


‘‘T have just made Dorothy a new coat. 
And honestly it is one of the prettiest, little 
coats she has ever had. She is delighted 
with it, and wants to wear it all the time. 
And I myself am quite proud of it, because 
I made it of a remnant of broadcloth I 
bought the other day for $2.00. 
































No matter where you live it is easy to get 
genuine Suesine Silk : 


We do not sell Suesine Silk except through regular retail merchants. But 
if we cannot send you the name and address of a dealer in your vicinity who 
has Suesine Silk, we will see that your order is filled at the same price, and 
just as conveniently, bya reliable retail house, if you will enclose color 
sample and price, 4744c a yard. Don’t put it off. Even if you will not be 
buying dress goods for some time to come, let us tell you #vw the stores 
in your city that are ready to slow you Suesine Silk. 

Write us a letter—or a postal card will do. Mention your dealer’s name, 
Write to us wow, TO-DAY. 


e Desk 15 Ladies’ Home ceases Pattern No. 4654. 
Bedford Mills 8to 14 W.3d Street __ Ladies’ Dress, closed in the back, with Frencl 
4 



















New York City nil one-piece grad iated t cked slee ves, panel 
i d back, and ,sides laid in unstitched p 
sizes, 32 to 46 inches bust meas 











Always, when writing, be sure mention the name and addre fc 
your Dealer, and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 
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The Shoe 


with a mil- 
lion friends 





‘““The remnant was really a bargain at 
the price, for it was a fine quality. Most 
women wouldn’t have bought it because it 
was such a frightful shade of tan. But I 
have been dressing myself and my little 
girl in the Diamond Dye Way for the last 
three years, and I know what can be done 
with a remnant like the one I bought. 


Every practical 
woman is not 
merely careful—she 
is exacting regard- 
ing the details of 
her toilette. 


La France Shoes 
add the finishing 
touch that so de- 
lights the critical 
eye. 





‘‘And after I dyed the remnant a beau- 
tiful blue with Diamond Dyes and made it 
up, Dorothy had a coat I couldn’t have 
bought at a store for less than $10.00. It 
cost me exactly $2.20 for the goods, dye 
and a pattern.’’ 


Mrs. J. S. Sinclatr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Diamond Dye Way 


of dressing children is a Godsend to mothers who must be thrifty and careful. 
Thousands and thousands of women know the possibilities of transforming last year’s 
dresses into new, fresh bright clothes for the children with Diamond Dyes. Do you? 
Geta Diamond Dye Annual and one of our Direction Books from your druggist: See 
what other women have done with Diamond Dyes. Then go over your old clothes. 
You'll be surprised to see what wonderful changes can be effected with Diamond Dyes. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed « Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and 


always give perfect results. You must besurethat 
you_get the rea/ Diamond Dyes and the £ivd of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 
. , Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye, claim that their 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics”) egua//y we//, This claim is false, because no 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other azima/ fibres, can be used successfully for 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other veve/ah/e fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, 
namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 
Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dve quickly. 





A perfect fit and 
style design for 
every foot and for 
all occasions. 








| Our sparkling booklet for Fall, “Ex- 
tracts from Diary of a Shoe Clerk,” 
will interest you. Write for it today. 
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Williams, Clark & Company 


362 Washington Street 
LYNN, MASS. 





























Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which 

take ne the dye mavely, ; 
Mixed Goods,” also known as “ Union Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other “y wre cosicihe - 
vegetable fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods, Cor seg . € solic " d i om the 
° Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s rade wherever La vance 
Diamond Dye Annual ‘Free name “— ant os whether he sens Diemona Dyes) and we will are not on sale, 
send you a copy of the famous Diainond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 s: les of 
dyed cloth, all FREE. Address “ sani ica 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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| The Newest Dresses From 
r. | American Designs 


> 4 
4 ar designs shown in this department were selected by Anna Burnham Westermann, 
and the drawings were made under her direct supervision for the American Fashion 


Editors of THE LapiEs’ HomE JOURNAL. 





























4 818—Scarcely has a’ season passed without increasing the popularity of the 
simple Princesse dress. Almost numberless variations of the Princesse have been 
shown, but the style with simple lines and graceful contour is, and probably always 
will be, the best of-all. This design shows the very best of the Princesse lines. 
The long panels admit of braiding or embroidery if an elaborate dress is wanted. 
The illustration shows this design in plain dark blue broadcloth for street wear. A 
band of trimming finishes the V-shaped neck and the wrists. This trimming is 
made of dark blue net braided with dark blue soutache and is very attractive laid 
over white. This dresscan be worn with a fur piece in the autumn and early winter 
and with a separate coat to match in very cold weather. Patterns (No. 4818) for this 
Princesse dress—closed in the back—can be supplied in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
“bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards of 42-inch material without nap. 








4811-4812—A simple dress of silk for afternoon wear is almost a necessity for 
every one. This design is especially useful and simple to make, the yoke and trim- 
ming piece of lace giving it the necessary decoration. Plain silk can be used to a 
great advantage as well as figured. The plaits in the waist and skirt give it the 
‘new plaited effect and add sufficient fullness for a successful dress of soft material. 
The sleeves show the latest style in fullness, or they may be made plain if pre- 
ferred. The Hlustration shows a self-colored, coin-spotted silk which is beautiful in 
grays or any dust shades. Fine checks, striped and polka-dotted silks would also 
be suitable. Patterns (No. 4811) for this waist can be supplied in seven sizes: 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4812) for the nine-gored skirt can be 
“supplied in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 


4814—For business or home wear this dress is highly appropriate. Its neatness 
and simplicity of appearance and beauty of line would recommend it for almost 
any vocation. The illustration shows this dress in striped wool goods. The box- 
plaitS in front and back of both waist and skirt are cut on the bias. The fashion- 
able fullness at the bottom of the skirt is gained by box-plaits extending from 
the skirt yoke to the hem. Buttons covered with the dress material and silk- 
worked buttonholes: form the trimming for the front. A light brown material 
with’ darker brown stripes and a dark brown suéde belt make this a desirable 
and useful.dress. Patterns (No. 4814) for this dress—a waist with an adjustable 
chemisette, and a skirt with panel front and back, and yoke sides lengthened by a 
box-plaited flounce—can be supplied in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires Six yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 
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4819-4820—For home or business wear this is a useful dress of bronze- 
green checked wool goods. Large fancy buttons of the same tone are used for 
trimming the waist and skirt. Patterns (No. 4819) for this waist—closed at left 
side-front, wide tuck over shoulder, applied straps in surplice effect, and sleeves 
slashed below the elbows to form deep cuffs—can be supplied in six sizes: 34 to 
#4 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a quarter of 42-inch 
material without nap. Patterns (No. 4820) for this seven-gored skirt—with 
extension plait on front gore, set-in plaited section at the side seams at flounce 
depth, and an inverted box-plait at the back—can be supplied in five sizes: 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires four yards of 42-inch material 
without nap. 





+ i 
i 4823 —For an all-around dress the panel-front design is ever increasing in 
: popularity. This is not difficult to explain, as it is one of the most becoming 
i ¢ styles ever worn, and every season shows it in many new and graceful shapes. 
i This particular design gives the panel effect extending from a square shaped 
: x bertha. This dress would be very pretty in a light-weight worsted of dull blue 
4 : ‘ or green. Patterns (No. 4823) for this semi-Princesse dress —closed in the back, 
; with shaped bertha extending down into a plaited panel in front, the skirt in 
eight gores, with set-in plaited section at sides, and with a double box-plait at 
the back —can be supplied in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires six yards and three-quarters of 42-inch material without nap. 





NOTE—AIl inquiries about the designs on this page should be 
addressed to the American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Philadel phia. 
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i TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijieen cent 

jor each number, post-free. The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 
measure for waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home J oy hiladel phy 


4811-4812 
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New Hats as Seen by the 
American Milliner 








Fok early autumn and winter wear many hats are being trimmed 
with wings in various pretty shades. Others are trimmed with 
softly-folded. bows and draperies of silk and satin which are both simple ae : yy 
and effective. Bows of lace, especially, either light or dark to contrast 4 2 +, ede 

or harmonize with the hat itself, are among the newest ideas. 



































































































































ne Journal, Philadel phiu. 











The lailored Suit and 




















































































Both the Tailored Suit and the Walking-Lensth 
{ . . 7 . . 
Skirt are Distinctly of American Conception 
Z 438 MONG the many materials that are shown this season for suits and separate 
2A : : ; : 
ZAE' coats diagonals in great variety, shadow weaves of self colorsin worsteds, coverts 
a > P P 
g2g for coats, broadcloths, striped herring-bone mixed goods and homespuns 
| a . . . 
FE f are the favorites. Many and beautiful are the colors, but our old favorites, the blacks, 
| } ’ i. fin ° ° : ° 
| se £27. blues and grays, are again fashionable. Black especially is one of the season’s most 
oa -—_ . . . . . . . 
; popular colors. The wistaria and amethyst tints are still growing in popularity and 
beauty, along with the violet, raisin and catawba shades. The browns, bronze, 
bronze-green and artichoke in a cool dull green promise to be popular this autumn 
and winter. 
From the many tints and tones of these colors any one should be able to select 
a becoming shade for this season’s wear. The materials also offer as great a variety 
for selection from the smoothest to the roughest weaves. 
The radical change in styles from last year’s suits and coats seems to require 
a few words of explanation. Numberless new ones have been designed for this 
season’s wear, but all of them show longer and more closely-fitted suit-coats and 
many arrangements of plaits in skirts, and separate coats. The plaiting, which is 
f the most noticeable feature in this autumn’s styles, is generally arranged at the back 
with a little in front and none over the hips. 
NOTE —AIl inquiries about the designs on this page should be addressed to the 
American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
| 
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4786 
4786 —For all-round wear this coat can 4795-3912—This modified form of the 
hardly be improved. The lines and fit give plaited style is a very becoming suit of 
it a very stylish appearance. Made in a diagonal cloth. It shows the closely-fitted 
rough-finished mixture its usefulness and lines. Silk is laid ov er the square-¢ ut 
durability are great. It is suitable for shawl collar. Patterns (No. 4795) for the 
almost any occasion; for business wear, coat—with shawl collar, two-piece sleeves 
for walking or riding in stormy weather, or with ot ns ithout cults, and double inverted 
worn over a dressy gown it is equally use- box plait at back—can be supplied in six 
ful. Fancy buttons, preferably large bone wee 34 to 44 inches bust measure, Size 
ones, are used for fastening and decora- 36 requires four yards of 44-in¢ Agrees ul 
] terns o. 3 ) for the 
tion. Silk applied to the shawl collar com- without we Patterns (No, 3912) for th 
sima-anred ye ckir . verte 
pletes the trimming, Patterns (No. 4786) nine Jeeta sh re skirt—with es inverted 
for this coat with two-piece sleeves—can box-plaitwith a side DIGIVERGE) SINE, LUKE ne 
be supplied in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches towat 1 the center-back, in mab walking 
bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards sf re eae cae te seers 10 ye 
and five-eighths of 44-inch material with = aay 22 to 6 incl aye ‘ Measure. : = 
out nap, or four yards and a quarter of 24 requires four yards and three-quarters 
54-inch material with nap. of 44-inch material without nap, 
4790 —This separate coat of black broad- 4799-4800 sae ne bes 
cloth is 2 fine example of the extreme sim- plaited suits in herring-bone mixture 
plicity and effectiveness of the present shown here rt wll bin : ite 
| tyles. It is a garment suitable for every that the wf < SapicTipetsli che 
possible occasion. Its long and graceful not aflec as Patter 
| ire becoming to all types of figure coat n oo ‘? 
ul mplicity of cut makes it possible fron +o , h 
to be worn for many seasons. The plaits hp ae 34 to 
in the back give this coat the latest note Size Sore lires fo 
of style without adding fullness around of 4 4 : # , 
the hips, as the groups of plaits are placed No. 4800 ue Pen 
f ick. Patterns (No. 4790) for this a as ae ig : . 
coat vith notched collar and with plaited de-back at yoke ¢ 
sections each side of the center-back set 


box-] tat back, in floor 
n below the waist—can be supplied in 


lengt can be 
: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. 


3 ‘quires for ards and seven- é i i i We ii i ' ee c ee Sey nae 
elg of 4 neh chee : 3 n oy ' Hh Hh i Mil eek c : : si aa aa 


i ~~ 
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4797-4798 —The new nes of this autumn sults are é howr ere The do é t 
each side of the front and back one of thi easo be g ! ike ry 
fitted coat than we have had for some time. Phe cente - « n Ppo 
tunity for fitting the coat snugly to the figure. The skirt sho panel of pla te ‘ 
giving the necessary fullness to the skirt. Patterr No. 4797) for the even-¢ 
coat—with notched collar, two-piece sleeves, ind exte! ons on side ich ea to t 
or formed into side-plait in be supplied in sever zes: 34 to 46 inches bust mea 
36 requires four yards and three-quarters of 3 or tl i ‘ S 
of 44-inch material without nap, or three yard ind three-eight of 52-inch mate p. 

‘ Patterns (No. 4798) for the nine-gored skirt —wit a side-plaited section in flounce it 
sides, and an inverted box-f k, in floor leng or Ww t be | j { 
seven sizes: 24 to 36 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five of 36 or fo is iit | 
of 44-inch material without nap, or three yards and a half of 52 il with nap | | f 

| 

| 

i 

DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs on this page can be supplied \iy 

at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the 4 
different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in 
patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure for coats and sutts, and 
waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 





47% 4797 4798 The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 480 1799 
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What is New in Shirtwaists || 7848 1909 
and Blouses 


HE shirtwaist, which is purely an American idea, has become so 
important a part of the American woman’s wardrobe that it would be 
very difficult indeed to find a substitute for it. 




































4780—An afternoon or evening waist is a necessity for every woman’s wear. 
One of taffeta is useful for almost all occasions. The design shown is espe- 
cially good as it gives an opportunity for a lace collar and jabot effect, which, 
with the undersleeves of lace, gives a very rich appearance. This waist is attract- 
ive in the amethyst shades of silk in combination with deep cream lace and 
finished with braid and buttons of the same color. Patterns (No. 4780) for this 
tucked waist — closed in the front, with a French lining, and with or without the 
oversleeves—can be supplied in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 








4754—Two possibilities of this pattern are given. The upper drawing shows 
a waist of cross-bar muslin embroidered with transfer pattern No. 14197. The 
lower one shows the same pattern developed in figured silk with yoke trim- 
ming piece braided with transfer pattern No. 14055. Patterns (No. 4754) for this 


tucked shirtwaist —closed in the front, with standing and turnover collar, one- 
piece tucked sleeves, and shirtwaist sleeves with turnback cuffs, with or without 
the yoke trimming piece—can be supplied in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a half of 30-inch, or three yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 


B 
4778—The simple white linen waist shown gives the impression of being richly a im 
embroidered though it represents very little work. 


The circles of colored linen 
are embroidered upon it in white, and a white scalloped border (No. 14153) and 
frill finish the edge, while small pearl buttons at the inside point of each scallop 


finish the waist in front. Patterns (No. 4778) for this shirtwaist—closed in the m 
front, with one-piece sleeves, and with or without the knife-plaited ruffles—can 00 or e a e 
be supplied in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 

i th S | 


yards and one-eighth of 36-inch material without nap. 
‘ On the under side of 


every inch of the selvage of 
Skinner’s Satin is the 
name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven there for your protec- 
tion. Remember, there is 





4766—No woman should be 
without at least one of these sim- 
ple and useful waists which are 
suitable for almost all ordinary 
wear. The design shown can be 
made in striped or plain flannel of 
delicate color, and is especially 
serviceable for autumn and winter 
wear. The striped material may 
be cuton the bias, arranging the 
stripes to go in one direction in the 
waist proper, and the opposite 
direction in the box-plaits. Pat- 
terns (No. 4766) for this shirtwaist 

closedin the front, having shirt 
sleeveswith turn-back cuffs —can 
be supplied in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and one- 
eighth of 27-inch, or two yards 
and a half of 36-inch, or two 
yards and one-eighth of 42-inch 
materia! without nap. 


4782—White dimity is used for 








iebathg sltned diay ienaioh no such thing as‘“‘a cheaper 
dha cloth and ara oat in: wh grade of Skinner's Satin,” 
sabehte le gciting ta penalty '| so donot be deceived bythe 
white wth ands of ar back || imitations of unscrupulous 


whole effect is extremely novel 


manufacturers. 


and dainty, giving the impression 
of a beautifully-embroidered 
waist. Patterns (No. 4782) for 
this shirtwaist—closed in the 


For nineteen years 
Skinner’s Satin has been 
guaranteed to wear two 
seasons. And besides, 
there is sixty-one years 
experience woven into 
every yard. If it doesn’t 
wear two seasons we re- 
line the garment free of 
charge. 


At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner’s 
Satin. If your dealer 
does not handle it send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you 
wish to match, and on 
Ready-Made Fur and 


Cloth Garments insist on 


this label: 


back, with clusters of tucks in 
front and back, and having one- 
piece sleeves—can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards of 36-inch, or one yard and 
seven-eighths of 42-inch material 
without nap. 


4784 —Old-fashioned points are used in this tucked waist, with a 
panel of graduating embroidered dots. The same idea of points and 
dots is carried out in the collar and cuffs as in the sleeves. This 
design is most successful in white muslin with white embroidery. 
Patterns (No. 4784) for this tucked shirtwaist-—closed in the back, 
with one-piece sleeves, the tucks in waist and sleeves to be plain 
or pointed as desired—-can be supplied in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requires three yards and a quarter of 27-inch, 
two yards and a half of 26-inch, or two yards of 40-inch material 
without nap. 


4774 — For an afternoon or evening waist nothing could be prettier 
than this cream-colored crépe de chine trimmed with deep écru all- 
over lace. The lace is laid over the waist between the box-plaits 
and over the collar and cuffs. The edges are bound with cream- 
colored silk cord and are finished with cream silk crocheted buttons. 
This waist may, however, be made very prettily without the all-over 
lace, using only the cord and buttons as a trimming. Patterns 
(No. 4774) for this waist—closed at the left side-front, with one- 
piece sleeves, and with or without the applied box-plaits—can be 
supplied in five Sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 27-inch, two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch, or two yards and three-eighths of 42-inch 
material without nap. 


4754-14055 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can le 

supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transfer patterns for the embroid- 
ery and braiding borders (Nos. 14153, 14197 and 14055) come in three-yard lengths for 
ten cents each. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The Satin Lining 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 





MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mig. Co. 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. G, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. _ Boston 


NOTE—All inquiries about the designs on this page should be addressed to the 4774 ESTABLISHED 1848 
American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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° e 
Fasily-Made Evening Gowns 
With Sussesti for Embroid 
NOTE—AIl inquiries about the designs on this page should be addressed to 
the American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
f 
i : 
| 
| | 
| | 
y 
i] 
| 
I 
7 
180 Fabri 
| _ Made to Your M 
> cieenatll 
Fitted Right at H 
night i sceinaitall 
You can now get man-tailored garments, made 
to measure, for little more than ready-mades. 
Wherever you are, you can now have your meas- 
urements taken by an experienced fitter. 
. : You can choose your cloth from 180 fabrics — 
i your styles from the cream of the latest creations. 
4 You can do this right at your dealer’s, under 
4 your dealer’s warrant. Please read the following, 
| j then judge how much this innovation means. 
9 | : Our Splendid Portfolio 
Our representative in -your town—one of your 
e | leading merchants—has our mammoth Porttolio 
| The book shows the best styles of the season, 
1S in enormous plates, in actual colors. 


It shows 180 samples of the newest weaves of 
cloth. And any garment will be made to your 
measure in any cloth you select. Think what a 
boundless variety. 


Your Exact Measure 


An experienced fitter in your dealer’s store takes 
all the measurements needed. A diagram is also 
made, showing the facts about your figure, style 
and carriage. 

This is not like mail order service, where you 
take your own measurement You get here all 
the man-tailored effects, just as though you came 
here in person. 








The garments are then made by journeymen 
tailors, under the direction of Monsieur Kayser, 
one of the masters of this craft. 

They are made as the best man-tailors would 
make them, if you stood before them in person 

They are delivered 
promptly, through your 
own dealer, under his 
guarantee. If they are 
not as expected—the ut- 
most in fit and = chic 








4815-4816 
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| 

| 
ds | | 4821-4822-14064 
a | | i 














4808-4899-14121 effects, you simply refuse 
| to accept them. 
Our 
— 
Remarkable 
er et . 
| Prices 
to Our suits run from 
$13.50 to $45. Our skirts, 
t a 4821-4822 —Pale gray crépe de chine with bands of silk or satin matching in color and from $5.50 to $15. Our 
embroidered in the same shade make this dress very effective. Patterns (No. 4821) for the coats, trom $7 50 to $25 
‘Ou oe in the back, and with three-quarter-length sleeves—can be supplied in seven PR ne Mey pe i 
ZS: 352 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 36-inch material without made to your individual 
nap. Patterns (No. 4822) for the seven-gored plaited skirt—with panel front and inverted measure. as oniv the 
on box-plait in the bac k, in short sweep and floor length—can be supplied in five sizes: 22 to best tailors make them 
d 3 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six yards and a half of 36-inch material without The reason lies in our 
n nap. Transfer patterns (No. 14064) for the embroidered daisy panel and border come in CnOrmous OUTPUT, our 
three panels of a yard and a quarter each. saving on fabrics, our 


small profit per garment 
r thousand dealers 
us measur 





4808-4809 





















One of the most universally becoming dresses is the urplice. The istra- you wear il 
o S t iress carrying out the surplice line by a draped piece on the skirt. Patterns ready ctdhabasis 
) SUX rf . : } P : . , W 4 gar 
- 480 or the waist—closed in the back, and with plaited surplice sections and puff mie eee ‘ 
sieeve come In seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards b had for these pri 
he} c . F . : < ave . pete 
pescieics hth of 52-inch material with nap. Patterns (No. 4809) for the eight-gored skirt 
wit tand two 7 lai . is 
it and side-plaits at center-back, in short sweep and floor length—come in F; ll St le Book Free 
ave wad 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires three vards and seven-eighths of a y 
W nap. Transfer patterns (No. 14121) for the embroidered clematis A email pamphlet, which we send free, shows the 
Gesign ¢ pnlie d iF amphiet n : 4 » sn 
: ppiied. stvles that are shown in our big Portfolio Write 
today for it, if only to know the utmost in dress 
We will then give you a card to the dealer in your 
} ir > l n ’ mil 
4815.41 : ; : ; town who has our larger book and sample 
r 815 +516 This dre > Of cream-colored challis with dull green dots, and tiny flat bows of 
green Poe ae : ; : " . . . . 
, makes a graceful gown for home wear in the evening. Cream-colored American Ladies Tailoring Co. 
m™ “dzing and insertion ma F . é . 
; sertion may be used in trimming the waist, skirt and sleeves. Patterns i 
O (No. 4815 the tuchasreatce ot tin gad : 244 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
ow? puff € tucked waist—closed in the back, with round yoke or low round neck and 
t ~can be supplied in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires Ay ii Hy Hi DMA 
VOY re woe . P ’ ; ; 
f aad , +a Quarter of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4816) for the five-gored Agency for 
af Mnhered t nothan : ¥ F 
can | gthened by a straight gathered flounce,in short sweep and floor length— 
‘ be nlied ir 9 . . : : 
poe ed five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires eight yards of 


out nap, 


4808-4809 
lelphis 


American Ladies 





tu it 


Me EV) key oh it-3 Gey 
had amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transjer patterns jor the daisy panel and Made -to-Measure None 
ne a ? - er (No. 14064) and jor the clematis design (No. 14121) come at fifteen cents jor each number. Order jrom your nearest dealer in 


rns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for the waist and costumes, and waist and hip measures jor the skirt, | Our agent in your town has a small sign like 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureay, The tos) TT oy aa alii 


erns (including Guide-Chart) for all the dress designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. 
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The Young Girl's 
Clothes This Season 


NOTE—All inquiries about the designs on this page should be addressed to 
the American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





4788—Separate coats that can be worn over any costume are 
growing in popularity. The coat illustrated is shown in. diagonal 
goods and broadcloth, with groups of plaits placed where they give 
the most graceful lines to the figure. Patterns (No. 4788) for this 
semi-fitted coat—with plaited sections set in below the waist at each 
side-front andwat center-back; shaw! collar, and with or without the 
sailor collar—can be supplied in three sizes: 14, 16 and 18 years. 
Size 16 years requires four yards of 54-inch material with nap. 







































































4767—The dress in the center of 
the group below is suitable for schoo! 
or afternoon wear, according to the 
material of which it is made. The 
drawing shows it in all-wool challis 
with separate collar and cuffs. The 
waist and skirt are trimmed with rows 
of soutache braid. Silk ties are 
fastened to the silk belt with rosettes. 


4751—Diagonal serge and mixed goods are 
very popular forthe making of suits this season. 
The suit shown has an extremely high-class 
appearance when developed in either material. 
It is very effective in dark blue, with black 
satin collar and cuffs and jet buttons. Patterns 
(No. 4751) for this suit—consisting of a fitted 
coat with roll collar, and a four-gored skirt hav- 
ingan inverted box-plait at each seam —can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 years requires five vards and a quarter 
of 44-inch material without nap. 


4761—This shows a very useful 
and simple dress for autumn and 
winter wear, which may be made of 
checked or fancy striped wool goods 
in any becoming color. The box- 
plaits may be trimmed with soutache 
braid or simply stitched. Plain 
buttons of the color of the dress 
fasten it in front. Patterns (No. 


Patterns (No. 4767) for this dress— pet 4761) for this dress—closed in the 
closed in the back, with oversleeves J { front, and hay ing an eleven-gored 
which may be omitted, and a five- | skirt with a simulated box-plait at 
gored skirt tucked to yoke depth— each side of the front and back, and 
can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, an inverted box-plait at the hips 
16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 
five yards and three-quarters of 36- 16, 17 and 18 year Size 16 re- 
inch, or five yards and a quarter of quires four 4 and five-eighths 
42-inch material without nap. of 44-inch mater vithout nap. 
Hl 

4759—This simple but effective y JATTERNS (including 
dress for school wear may be made Guide-Chart) for all the de- 
of herringbone or striped wool goods ig signs shown on this page can be 
in any desired color. Plain or em- } supplied at fijteen cents jor each 
broidered cuffs and collar, and a number, post-jree. The amount 
bright silk tie and cloth-covered oj material required jor the dij- 
buttons complete it. Patterns (No. ferent ages and sizes is printed 
4759) for this dress—consisting of on the pattern envelopes. All 
waist closed at the center-front and measurements should be carefully 
skirt at the left-side front; a tucked taken. Order from your nearest 


waist a standing or round collar, 
and tucked sleeves, with turn-back 
cuffs; a nine-gored skirt, the front 
gore in paneleffect anda plait ateach 
side-gore—can be supplied in four 
sizes: 14,16, 17 and 18 years. Size 
16 requires five yards and a quarter 
of 42-inch material without nap. 








dealer in patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, age, 
and bust measure for waists, coats 
and costumes, and age, waist 
and hip measures for skirts, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, 














CATALOGUE FREE 


Write to-day for our handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue of New York’s latest 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles, The 
largest exclusively wearing apparel 
catalogue issued in New York City. 
Has 144 pages. Sent absolutely FREE 
to any address upon application. 


Order one or all of these 
beautiful advanced styles illustrated here 
entirely at our risk. Send your meas- 
urements and color desired and we will 
send you these garments with the thor- 
ough understanding and agreement that 
if, after examining them, you do not find 
them satisfactory in every respect, and 
superior values to anything you have 
ever purchased in wearing apparel, you 
can return them to us at our expense 
and we will not only refund your money, 
but also every cent that you may have 
paid for transportation charges. You 
take no risk when you order from 


BELLAS HESS & COMPANY 
New York City, New York 


32 L 30. Extra Long Automobile Sweater 
Coat, for ladies, made from an extra fine, soft 
quality of pure wool, entirely new design. The 
most stylish garment brought out in a sweater 
this season. Top handkerchief pocket. Double 
border, fastening in front with three extra large, 
pure white pearl buttons. Sleeves finished with 
tight-fitting turn-over cuffs. In pure white with 
green border, cuffs and 
egy pure white with 

ight blue border, cuffs 
and pocket; or in plain 
oxford gray, plain 
white orplain cardinal. 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure, Remember 
that this is an extra 
long sweater, a qual- 
ity and stylethat 
would retail any- 


here for $5. 
O af pr ce $3.48 
















\ 


3 L31. Strictly Tailor 
Made Full Plaited Black 
Voile Skirt, Finest Wiry 
Quality. Weshow inthis 
illustration a particu- 
larlv handsome model 
and one of the newest 
stvles for this season. 
All of the plaits tailor 
stitched 18 inches be- 
low waist line, giving 





that desirable and 
charming close fit 
around the hips. 
Front box plait and 
fourteen wide side 
plaits givea grace 
ful full flare to the 
bottom of skirt. 
Front panel trimmed 
with cut jet buttons 
and the bottom of skirt 
has eight narrow satin bands and one wide jour 
inch bias fold of satin extending entirely arou! d 
the skirt. Black only, sizes 22 to 30 waist meas- 


ure, 37 to 44 inches length of skirt. 
Our apecial price... i 3s se $7.98 


3L33. Same skirt with pure $11 48 


taffeta silk drop 
1L32. Ladies’ Strictly Tailor Made Suit, 0! ; I 


the latest and most striking models for fall and 
terwear. Made froma strictly all wool, dias 
homespun, that splendid wearing cloth that 


\ 

/ 

\ 
1 





be so much in vogue this season. Nothing better 
for wear, nothing handsomer in appearance, Coat 
of suit cut the extreme stylish 46 inch length, 
semi-fitted frontand back. Long, graceful, notched 
collar. The two side front seams and the two 
side back seams designed in graceful — nd 
finished with extra large cut jet button- to 
match the buttons which button through in t. 
Pointed cuffs also finished with the same ge 
cut jet buttons. The skirt designed with tront 
pointed panel which terminates in box p! at 
| bottom, the points at the knee finished with the 
same large cut jet buttons. Skirt is the beat! ful 


side plaited model, all plaits stitched ab: 
inches below waist line to give a charming © .0S€- 


ness around hips, the skirt terminating 'n a 
graceful full flare at bottom. Entire coat sult 
lined throughout witha fine quality of satin. ©O 

ors, plain black, the new plum or raisin or, 


Australian green, gray and black mixtu® of 
plain navy blue. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 


22 to 30 waist measure, 37 to 44 inches 
length of skirt. Our Special price $1 5.75 


We ‘da 
to-day 
hav « 

=x BELLASHESSA.CO « 
Houses, BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS ee 
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Simple Clothes for American Children 


Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 





4756—This box-plaited suit, worn with 
knickerbockers, would be nice for a small 
boy. It may be made in serge with a white 
piqué collar. Patterns (No. 4756) come in 
threesizes: 2to6years. Size 4years requires 
two yards and three-eighths of 42-inch 
material without nap. 


4755—For a little girl this could be made 
in cashmere. Patterns (No. 4755) — closed in 
the back, with three tucks on each side of 
the front and back of the waist, and a straight 
gathered skirt with hem and tuck at lower 
edge—come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires three yards and a 
quarter Of 36-inch material without nap. 


4562—A good-looking, double-breasted box 


oat of cheviot. Patterns (No. 4562) come 

four Sizes: 8 to14 years. Size 12 years 

requires two yards and three-quarters of 36- 
erial without nap. 


4752—Made in China silk this would be 
charming. It Slips on over the head and the 
sleeve-caps are cutin onewith the side-body. 
Patterns (No. 4752) —with V-shaped section 
at underarm—come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years, Size 8 years requires two yards and 
three-eighths of 36-inch materialwithout nap. 


4757—Rose-colored challis, with silk 
sleeve-caps and bertha and white batiste 
guimpe, would be pretty for this little girl’s 
box-plaited afternoon dress. Patterns (No. 
4757)—closed in the back—comein foursizes: 
6 to 12 years. 


nd three-quarters of 36-inch material 


Size 8 years requires three 


3289—Henrietta would be suitable for this 
dress, with the waist gathered or laid in small 
tucks. Patterns (No. 3289) —with an attached 
Straight skirt—come in four sizes: 4 to 10 
years, Size 8 years requires four yards and 
one-eighth of 36-inch material without nap. 





4562 
14199 
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4757-14148 





9269-LI201 


y sensible 


4717—This is a particular] 


apron fora little girlas it slips on easily 
over the head and would be pretty 
made in liner Patterr (No. 4717) 


come in four sizes: 2 to 8 years. Size 


4 years require one yard and a half 

of 24-inch, 32-inch or 44-inch material 
ithout nap. 

4750—A useful dress for a little girl 
hich buttons under the arms In en- 
elope style, with the sleeve-caps cut 

in one with the dress. Patterns (No. 

4750) come in four sizes: 41o 10 years. 

Size 6 years requires three yards and 
! fof SO te ( nar 
The i | o 

I ‘ 1 pe of oO 

2962—AR blouse od 

] 1 he e ‘ and med 

bands of embroide Patterns 

Nc .2962 i le-cl t piouse 
hor ’ oO ind ine j 

n Dios ¢ ce t ree zes 2 
to6 ye Size 4 years requires three 
ds and five-eight of 27-ine oO 
twe ivds and five-¢ ths of 36-incl 

nate i ti p 

NOTI All inquiries about the de 


signs on this page should be addressed 
to the American Fashion Editors, The 


Ladies’ Home Jourt , Philadelphia. 





bost-jree, and 4717 for ten cents. 
rus jor embroidery designs 14198, 14199, 14 


including Guide-Chart) jor dress designs 4756, 4755, 4502, 4752, 4757, 3289, 4750 and 2962 can be supplied at fijteen cents for each 


The amount of material required jor the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transjer 


202 (not including scalloped border), 14201 and 14210 can be supplied at fifteen cents ; and 
<~49, 12249 (scalloped border), 14196 (not including scalloped border), 14203 (without the pocket design) and 14090 (scalloped border) at ten 
, or each number, post-jree. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and 














































































54th YEAR 


De Luxe 
recht Furs 


Northern-Caught. “From Trapper to Wearer, Direct.” 


At Reduced Prices to 
Avoid Later Rush 


The remarkable volume of orders 
already received convinces us that 
our business, this season, will be 
unprecedented. Anticipating the cer- 
tain difficulty of filling a big rush of 
orders later, we continue our reduced 
prices for another month, in order 
to avoid congestion of business. 





Buy your furs NOW, take advan- 
tage of reduced prices and ensure 
prompt delivery of your order. 


off 1909 catalog prices until Oct. 
10 % 31st,1909, only, on complete line 
of highest grade Fur Garments, 


Di Neckwear and Muffs, all fresh 
iscount goods made for this season’s trade. 


The name and fame of ALBRECHT FURS is 
known round the world. When YOU see for your- 
self how good they are—the rich fur, modish 
designs, and painstaking workmanship— you will 
marvel that they can be sold at prices less than or- 
dinary commonplace furs possessing none of their 
chic and distinctiveness. Remember that we buy 
the raw skins direct from the trapper, and design 
and make them up in our OWN workrooms, You 
save all intermediate profits and secure the Al- 
brecht GUARANTEE ot quality and satisfaction. 


Illustration Shows Albrecht 1909 Model 
Inland Seal Military Coat 


Best substitute for genuine sealskin ever pro- 
duced. Skinner satin lined. Special Discount 
Price on this coat until Oct. 31st, 1909, only 
$76.50. Or in Alaska Seal (genuine), $360.00. 
Or Coast Seal $58.75. Or Electric Seal $54.90. 


Give bust measure and waist length, 
height and weight. Express paid when 
cash accompanies order. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, Hun- 
dreds of equally attractive Fur Gar- 
ments, Neckwear and Muffis shown in 
beautifully illustrated 


68 Page Catalog No. 10 


Sent on request for 4c in stamps 


Most completefur-fashion book published. Gives 
names, descriptions and wearing qualities of all 
furs. Simple instructions for home-measurement, 


Send order before Oct. 31st, 1909, and save 10% 


E. Albrecht & Son 


Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station A, St. Paul, Minn. 






























JAPPED Back printed goods of 

4 great distinction and unique 

quality. The patterns are more at- 

tractive thisseason thanever before. 
28 inches wide—10c a yard 

For wrappers, house gowns, etc. 

Every piece should carry our name 


on the ticket. 


If you 


can't 


find 


Lerma 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 93 Franklin St., Boston 


at 


any 


good 


please write to 


shop 
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The Wooltex garments shown 
here will be displayed by a mer- 
chant near you. Watch your 
daily newspaper for his an- 
nouncement of the arrival of 
these and many other new 
Wooltex styles. 

WOOLTEX Coats —$15.00 to $35.00 
WOOLTEX Suits — $25.00 to $45.00 
WOOLTEX Skirts —$ 5.00 to $15.00 
WOOLTEX Dresses— $15.00 to $35.00 

Every Wooltex garment— 
coat — suit — skirt — dress — 
is yuaranteed for two full sea- 
sons of satisfactory wear. 


$50,000.00 for Art in 





Clothes 












We make garments which appeal only to 
the woman who appreciates beauty of line— 
individuality — quality — quiet refinement. 

We spend $50,000.00 @ year for art in 
designing — $50,000.00 simply that Wooltex 
garments, in style, may be supreme. 


And these distinctive garments—coats— 
suits — skirts — dresses— are sold by a good store 
near you—you may know them by the label: 





FASHION 


Suits 


for Well Dressed Women 


For our style ideas we search the whole world 


Coats 


of fashion. Our $50,000.00 style organiza- 
tion is in charge of the famous Madame 
Savarie, of Paris. 

But with all that is good and new in style 
before us, we do not copy—we create. 

Our eight master designers choose, modify, 
adapt the styles of the world—and create 
American styles. 


Distinctive American Style 

It is a costly process. But it is the secret 
of Wooltex charm. It distinguishes the woman 
who wears Wooltex from the crowd who 
wear copies of fashion plates, which are them- 
selves but copies. 

Beside the style in a Wooltex garment there 
is extra quality material and extra careful work- 
manship. 


oolte 


FAULTLESS 


Dresses 





Skirts 


That is why we can guarantee every Wooltex 
garment for two full seasons of satisfactory wear. 


Costs No More Than Common 

Whatever garment you buy, you pay at least 
the price of Wooltex. 

The $50,000.00 we spend each year for 
Wooltex style costs you nothing extra. 

The extra-value Wooltex materials cost you 
nothing extra. 

The extra-careful Woo/tex workmanship costs 
you nothing extra. 

Through perfect organization we offer extra 
value without extra cost. 


Style Book Free 
In our style book are many illustrations which 
represent the whole work of our $50,000.00 style 
organization. This book will be sent free on re- 
quest. Simply ask for Style Book 57,and address 


The H. Black Company 
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4772—Charmingly 
simple blouse to wear 
in the afternoon witha 
tailored suit decora- 
tively trimmed with 
hemstitching. Make it 
of chiffon cloth ora soft 
silk matching the skirt 
in color. The draped 
yoke of tulle is both new 
and pretty. Patterns 
(No.4772)—with French 
lining, and two styles 
of sleeves—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
i Size 36 requires three 


yards of 36-inch material without nap. 





nches Dust measure. 














o770-4771 This gown would be lovely 
OT the + ~ . 

my Une ater or informal evening 

Y 

made of silk cashmere trimmed with sa 


with an o 


erlay of chiffon. 


T he ye ke 








Sleeve . 

"7 ves of sheer batiste. Patterns 

10) for the waist—with French lining, 
having Mc 


Isquetaire sleeves and a 


bI n over- 
‘Ouse with sleeve-caps—come in four 
)38inches bustmeasure. Size 36 
0 yards and an eighth of 42-inch 
thout nap, and one yard and a 
naa of 36-inch lining. Patterns (No. 
shard skirt—in ov erskirt effect, with 
dation underskirt, lengthened by a 
ee aite fc unce—come in three sizes: 

inches waist measure. Size 24 re- 
oa yards and three-quarters of 42- 

alerial without nap. 


Sizes: 32, 
TeQ sires ty 
Material y 


The New Fashions forAutumn 





4770-4771 


and Winter 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer i An 


4776-4777 








Eda 
“4 


4776-4777 W@W 





4776-4777—The dress above is 


thing for a house gown made of serge, Cash- 


just the 


mere, or any fine woolen material. ulle, 
chiffon, or batiste may be used for the stock 
and yoke, with trimming of braid or soft chiffon 
folds. Below the yoke the waist is slit and the 
Though the narrow 
turnover cuffs are of white the turnover collar 
Patterns (No. 4776) for the 
waist with adjustable shield come in four 
sizes: 32to 38 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires one yard and seven-eighths of 42-inch 
Patterns (No. 4777) for 
the six-gored skirt—the front gore lengthened 


jabot tacked underneath. 


is of dark chiffon. 


material without nap. 


by a gathered flounce section, and the sides 
come in four sizes: 22 
Size 24 requires 
four yards and three-eighths of 42-inch 
rial without nap. 


and back laid in plaits 
to 28 inches waist measure. 





4753—For the business git] or for general 
practical wear this dress would be most serv- 
iceable. Either Panama cloth or serge in any 
dark becoming color—blue, bronze-green, ora 
plum shade—would be good looking, relieved 
by a stock of cream net, and a collar of em 
broidered batiste, in this case making 


sleeves of the san jress. The 











esign is one, however, whicl y be worn 

th a sheer white guimpe of batiste, or have 
he stock and sleeves of chiffon of ‘ 
color as the dress. When cloth sleeve ‘ 
found too warm this i nexcellent plan. Pat 
terns (No. 4753) for this dress closed at the 


eft side-front, with panel front having plaited 


section below yoke depth, circular side and 
back gore in box- plait effect—come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five y of 44-inch material wit! t nap. 





PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 
jor all the designs on this page can be 
supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, 
post-jree. The amount of material re- 
quired jor the different sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, bust measure 
jor waists, coat and costume, and waist and 
hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladics? 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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4802-4803 


4802 - 4803 
trimmed with buttons and braid outlining 
the buttonholes. Broadcloth would be 
suitable with the collar of satin. Patterns 
(No. 4802) for the coat come in four sizes: 
34 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three-eighths of 
42-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4803) for the seven-gored skirt come 
in three sizes: 24 to 28 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires four yards and a 
quarter of 42-inch material without nap. 


One of the new coat su s; 
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New Ideas for Old Clothes 


ELL, girls, this month I’m gotng to tell 

you some “tricks of the trade,” as it 

were, which, though often sinall in 

themselves, make old-fashioned clothes look 
quite up-to-date. 

This season, for instance, the collar and 
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Own Clothes 


By Helen Koues 


the belt or girdle may be sewed in place. You 
will notice that the neck of this dress is collar- 
less, which is permissible in afternoon dresses, 
although a collar is aiso in good style. 


HE crépe waist below, in the center of the 


4 





oi 
revers of the coats play a very important part page, is brimful of useful suggestions. Not f- ae 
in the fashions, and serve to mark the difference only is the little square yoke of heavy lace good, nee 
between the old and new styles, and as they but the prettiest sort of a trimming is also given infe 
are frequently of a dull silk or of satin new by the rows of dots, which are embroidered by ties 
revers may be added to a cloth coat. One of hand and are about the size of a twenty-five- fou 
the prettiest forms is shown in the coat on the cent piece. A heavy lace, such as Cluny, would pe 
right: here the revers are faced with dull silk be good-looking in either a white or an ivory The 
and trimmed with a broad band of braid. If tone. A yoke of this character would be suit- ach 
your old coat has very small revers sew a foun- able for a plain silk or cotton waist, tucked on ws 
dation piece to the old ones just back of where the shoulders and buttoned down the back. It for 
they turn over, so that the seam will not be would look particularly well in the cotton fitt! 
noticeable, and then face them with the silk or crépes which are so much worn. The edge of to4 
satin, applying the braid as in the illustration, the material, you will notice, is buttonholed yi 
or leaving it plain, as you wish. I would advise and overlaps the lace yoke; in the case of a as 
using the braid, as it is a new note and makes a silk waist the yoke could be in the form of a 
distinction between the collar and revers. In chemisette and could be easily washed. And, 
some cuts of revers you can gain this effect by by-the-way, the only really satisfactory method 
putting on a broader false collar, joining it to of making a detachable chemisette is to put it 
the top of the revers and facing it first with silk 


or cloth and then with braid trimming. Indeed, 
you will find all sorts of ideas suggesting them- 
selves to you which will be quite practical. 
You will notice that the illustration has a 
long shaped cuff—an idea you can also utilize 
when sleeves are worn around the wrist. 


Make the cuff a turned-back affair and of the same material as the 
collar. Moiré, satin and faille are about the nicest and newest of mate- 
rials. As to color, they may be of black on a blue or dark-colored 
coat, or of a darker shade of the color of the coat. 


ET let me tell you, while speaking of coats, that if the skirt which 
goes with the coat happens to be in the raised Empire style which 

is semi-fitting, you had better fit it in to the waist and over the hips. 
Allow it to extend about an inch above the usual waist-line, finishing 


the top to form a belt or girdle. A sugges- 
tion of a semi-fit may remain, or it may be 
made tight-fitting. If you have not enough 
seams in the skirt to fit it without forming 
wrinkles use a dart at each side of the front 
and at each side of the back. If the skirt is 
raised two or three inches above the waist- 
line—as some of last year’s skirts were—you 
should cut away part of this material and 
use a folded girdle of soft silk. Should you 





that edging, not insertion, is used, so that 
happen to have a the scallops of the | 
front panel, or the lace give shape to 
skirt be cut so that the lower edge of | 
you could let the the yoke. Two 
front gore run two 4 


or three inches 
above the waist-line 
to form a panel, 
place the girdle only 
at the sides; and if 
the design of the 
dress will permit, 
give the appearance 
of added length to 
the front gore by 
adding a piece of 
silk or net of exactly 
the same color, 
braiding it, as well 








The New Broad Revers 


on a yoke-lining which has regular fitted arm- 
holes and extends over the bust, reaching half 
way to the waist-line. Finish neatly at the arm- 
holes (without sleeves) and run a cord through a 
hem at the lower edge. In putting on the 
chemisette draw these cords tight, cross them 
and tie them at the side. This little yoke-lining, 


as it were, holds the chemisette in place and makes it fit without 
a wrinkle and without discomfort. 
The front and back views of the sleeves below show a clever idea for 


remodeling or lengthening. In lengthening it would be necessary to 














carry the cording across the under as well as the upper part of the 
sleeve, but merely in shaping use it at the upper side only. Or, if you 
have a sleeve which is just a little too short, you could add a band 
cuff, buttonholing the upper edge to match the yoke, and finishing 
the lower edge with a plaited net frill to match the collar. You will 


observe that the same buttonholed band is 
used around the top of the collar. 


PEAKING of collars, don’t you think 
that the tiny Valenciennes lace collar and 
yoke in the embroidered linen waist in the 
center of the page is pretty? So often an 
otherwise good waist wears out around the 
neck. The prettiest feature of the yoke is 


scallops are joined 
in the center to 
form a semicircle, 
the lace being rolled 
and whipped in the 
direct center-front. 
The collar—a 
straight band—is 
formed by two 
widths of Valen- 
ciennes lace with a 
narrow edging of 
Irish lace at the 


To Lensthen or Shape a Sleeve 


top. Irishinsertion, 





The use of 


‘erpenttine 





by the modistes of London 
and Paris, as well as of every 
American city, shows the 
popularity of this fabric. 
The Fall and Winter styles 
include a wide range of pat- 
terns and colorings exactly 
adapted to every individual 












taste and need. No other 
fabric makes up into such 
dainty and stylish 


by-the-way, is used 
down the front—a good thing to do when a waist 
has become tight, or fastens in the front, and you 
wish to change it to a back-fastening blouse. 


as the upper part of 
the gore, with nar- 
row soutache in 
some simple design, 
which will not only 
conceal the seam, but will give a real panel to the 
dress as well. This same idea may be used in 
arranging the back, if you wish, as panels are very 
extensively used this season. 


The Bell-Sleeve is New 
OR renovating a partly-worn blouse of all-over 
lace or net a splendid idea is suggested in the 

waist below. The feature of this is the combi- 

nation of batiste—which is used for the prettily- 


Kimonos 





Se 


wes 











Lace Edging Forms This Yoke shaped yoke and the bands on the sleeves—and 4 
srussels net. Now, wasn’t it a good idea of the 
_ puzzling question is what to do with afternoon dresses weathercock fashions to use a combination of this sort? We can EL] ‘ : 8 
which are worn out around the neck and in which the sleeves just gobble it up as a “make-over” idea, and transform an old net OUSE OWNS fo 
are generally gone. Well, the picture above, of the dress of rough waist into a style of the hour. And you needn’t confine it to just these ‘ 
silk with the yoke and sleeves of net, shows what I should do. two materials, as you may use silk on a cloth waist, and net ona silk ond bi 
This is a new variety of a fitted—not a semi-fitted—one-piece waist, possibly braiding the net to give it a more substantial look. a: 
“jumper” dress, and, as you can see, it is quite simple and practical. The blouse itself may be laid in deep tucks—as in the waist illustrated Ya ers e 
Of course, the yoke may be in any shape your dress happens to, be, —or if more becoming it may be gathered or have a tuck on each side Pp 
and may be outlined with braid, a band of the material or of silk, of the center, stitched to the bust-line to relieve the plainness. : 
either plain, or braided with narrow soutache in Please notice the sleeve particularly, as it 7 : rail 3 spy b 
this simple “wiggly” design. Braiding is really shows how a slightly mousquetaire sleeve Gorpentine Crepe’ drapes beautitul y y: 
not hard to,do and does add so much to the should be made with a two-piece fitted lining of and its permanent crinkle is not afiected ri 
appearance of adress. Then, too, it is a most 


inexpensive form of trimming, as mercerized 
cotton braid may be bought in a twelve-yard 
piece for twenty-five cents, so it is just the 
labor of putting it on, and that will repay you, 
I know. The really new 
feature of this dress, however, 








the net itself. This keeps the sleeve transpar- 
ent and yet makes it set properly. If it is not 
lined, in the wearing you will find that the inside 
seam will twist around the outer arm in a most 
unbecoming manner. The band of the batiste 

is on a line with the lower 





is the shape of the sleeve. It 
is in the short bell-shape—a 
revival —hanging straight 
and loose and away from 
the arm. This length is 
used in afternoon house 
gowns, and is one which is 
justly a favorite. The ma- 
terial shown in this illustra- 
tion for the yoke and sleeves 
is all-over Valenciennes lace 
trimmed with the braiding; 
but dotted net, silk or chiffon 
cloth would be quite as nice, 
either matching the color of 
the dress or of a shade 
lighter. Unless you wear the 
skirt with more than one 
waist by all means join it to 
the waist that matches, as it 














part of the yoke and may be 
stitched or slip-stitched into 
place. A second band is used 
at the wrist and is completed 
with a turnover cuff, witha 
narrow frill to match the 
deep one used on the front 
of the waist. Should you 
happen to have elbow sleeves, 
which could not be remodeled 
in this way, you could make 
long sleeves by using alter- 
nate bands of the batiste 
and net. Finish both edges 
of the batiste with a narrow 
hem, and apply it to the net 
with featherstitching. 

If these suggestions don’t 
solve your problems for you, 
girls, write me about them, 








insures a neat, trig set, and 


A Shaped Yoke of Batiste on a Net Waist is Excellent for Remodeling 


as it is always a pleasure to 
hear from my readers. 


by washing. 

The twenty-six plain shades embra 
everything that is new and modish. sea 
tiful effects are produced by stencilling 1 
plain shades. 

The Oriental, Floral and other fancy | 
terns charm the eye and are widely used 
draperies, curtains, etc., as well as for 
ments. 

Beware of imitation crépes whose colori 
and crinkle do not give satisfaction. 

‘‘Serpentine Crépe’’ is sold by all 
best retailers at not over 19 cents a yard. 

Ask your retailer for ** Serpentine Crépe.”’ 
If he has not the patterns or colorings you 
desire, he can easily get them for you. Ii 
you have difficulty in supplying your wan.-s, 
send to us for free sample book and list ol 
retailers handling ‘‘Serpentine Créepe.’’ 


Pacific Mills 


BOSTON 
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ultable Clothes 
For Different Occasions 


Drawings by M.E.Musselman 
































4787—On the right is the kind of dress 
f- which we all need forany sort of nice 
occasion —receptions, concerts and for 
informal evening wear. It would be pret- 
tiest of a soft material such as a satin 
foulard with the yoke of cream-colored 
net, and the little collar of sheer batiste 
embroidered by hand and edged with lace. 
The waist is laidin soft box-plaits, and th 
skirt has the deep yoke whichis a featur 
of the new clothes. Patterns (No. 4737) 
for this dress—closed at the back, with 
fitted waist lining—come in six sizes: 32 


2 
2 


to42inches bust measure. Size 3o requires 
ten yards and three-quarters of 30-inch 
material without nap. 
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The Modish Figure 
You Can Have It Too 


Begin with the corset—not 
the gown—build the founda- 
tion of the low bust, the long 

hip and back, the altogether 
ial ptr reat rd techn slender effect of the present 
peor le chat sheep scale apheie mode— ask for the celebrated 


WARS 














i ran inverted plait placed at the 
| Side-tront and the le i a style 
Ww hic beco gy In long coats and not od 
| | lifficult to indle The collar may be 
i buttoned up around the throatins tary | 
Style for cold or stormy weather, or worn 
open for ordinary occasions i very | 
) desirable feature in such a coat. Choose 
| any rainproof woolen material in either 
on | a plain or diagonal weave so that the 


coat may be worn inthe rain, or for 


general wear over cloth dresses. Pat | c— 
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terns (No. 4792) come in six sizes: 34 to 


/ 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 COR SE7S 


requires five yards and one-eighth of 


44-inch material without nap. 66 The American Corset ss 


You have never known the pos- 
sibilities of your figure until you 
have worn these perfect garments 





1al —the new models are especially 
er smart, nipping in just enough at 
ch the waist line to give the “slight 


waist curve.” 
American Lady Model No. 308. 
(like illustration). 
Very smart model designed for medium figures. 
Material, coutil, white. 

Sizes, 18—28. Price, $3.00. 
American Lady Model No. 254. 
Same design at $2.50. 
American Lady Model No. 508. 
Same design boned with WALOHN. Price, $5 





4801 A cape suchas th 
grace 1 ta. a 


weall need. It is simple to make, be “4 
made of 54-inch material laid m the 



























































4793-4794 —Shirt {ress / IT 
Piet Ret Moe yn Beare le pole a. ASK YOUR MERCHANT to 
nth Shoulder. Boush eres in Mle or t yman me. .Ma show you these new models. Be fitted 
blue, tar {gray is being worn for capes 0 ge or Panama cloth w t | to just the right one for your individual 
as well as broadcloth, trimmed with satin chemisette of batiste and trimming figure and prove to yourself its style and 
ne borg ré in a contrasting color, and with of Patterns (No, 4793) yd comfort. Insist upon the AMERICAN 

ultons and loc f brai ftern t come in seven sizes LA 5 oe a 
Sie. <dheleatdebasbercgal Ye | LADY CORSET. No other make 

oe" vith two styles of collar— es ‘> © He. e | : x ; 
come in three sizes: 34, 383 and 42 inches 30 requires two yards of 44 } will please you so well. : 
ully bust measure. Size 38 requires four material without nap. Patterns | If you cannot obtain AMERICAN 
cted yards and five-eighths of 54-inch mate- No. 4794) for the skirt come | LADY CORSETS in your town, write 
rial without nap. five sizes: 22 t 30 inches to us (Detroit, Michigan) and we will 
ri SERS: EAS ae FERS a sae send you direct from the factory whatever 

) : % ; model you may select, express or mail 

prepaid, upon receipt of the retail price. 
Let us send our booklet, show ing a 
] variety of styles, no charge. There are 
4805-4806 ed r listed only two of the many Fall Models. 
sibpgeen Other New Models $1 to $5. 
p of é Patt W, res a Ci pi le 
No. 4805 a Cmeucan Lady. Ot3stl Co: 
bie oe a ae NEW YORK. DETROIT. CHICAGO. 
to 46 ! sure Siz 

ne.?? 30 re of 44 

ae mater nap. Patte 

ee No. 4806) for the gored 

If h box-t t front and b 
S, i yo side é thened by a 
t of plaited section—come in fi 1 
24 to 32in swaist i Siz 
24 reg s four y is of 44 I 
I vitho nap 
4793-4734 
S “a : : ER NS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for 
} ae per : gee post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the dijjerent sizes is printed on the pattern 
peg = oMby veer jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor 
| Waist, coats. cx > S <2 wep -. os ° ° of . 
Bure 1u. 7 ‘a ohe ane costume, and wi ist a nd hip measures jor skirt : and inc losing the price to the Pattern 
_} » + he Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 4805-4806 
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Shirtwaists and Blouses to Wear 







Every Day 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by 


Anna W. Speakman 














4758 


HIRTWAISTS combine such rare quali- 
ties of usefulness that no one of us can 
be without them in some form or 

other. No matter what the season, the 
washable waist of linen, lawn or some cotton 
material is, perhaps, the most useful, so I arm 
showing two of these in tailored style. They 
may, however, be made of cotton crépe, silk 
or silk-and-wool quite as well. Indeed, there 
is such a variety of suitable materials for 
them that I think a list, such as the one given 
below, may be of real assistance to you. It is. 
gives the average width and prices for fair i 
qualities of each article. 

In the first waist above, on the left, a noticeable feature is the neat 
shoulder yoke, which not only acts as a trimming, but as a “‘stay” as 
well, for it is invariably around the neck that the first distressing worn 
places appear. It is set on after the sleeves are put in, and then 
stitched over the top of the sleeves. The double box-plait down the 
front is pretty and a very simple way of giving a little variety to a 
plain waist. Madras or linen with a fine, colored stripe would be 
especially good-looking, as the yoke, cuffs and collar may be cut cross- 
wise of the goods, and the rest on the straight. The turnover collar 
may be of fine white linen hemstitched and completed with a tiny 
frill. Let me suggest that you use crochet buttons down the front, 
and join two of the buttons with two strands of a simple crochet chain 
stitch to form cuff links. These little crocheted links are very pretty, 
and may be of a color to match the stripe in the waist. Patterns 
(No. 4758) for this shirtwaist —with or without the applied yoke—come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
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N ATTRACTIVE blouse is the one 
above with the pipings of a contrast- 
ing color. This would be suitable for after- 
noon wear made of a material matching the 
color of a skirt, and would be very useful 
if not too light in color. It would be 
pretty made of soft dotted satin, or if a 
less expensive waist is wished plain-colored 
batiste may be used with the frills and fold 
scarf of white batiste. In fact, this would 
make an invaluable waist for afternoon 
wear, especially if it matched the color of 
a cloth suit; then when the coat was laid 
aside it would form a complete dress. Or 
the waist may be a lighter shade with the p’ping matching the skirt. 
Pongee would also be a good material with pipings of the same 
shade, as it could be washed—always a commendable quality in a 
waist. The chemisette may be of cream-colored net with a turnover 
collar of darker net, not silk. A new touch is the crossed piece of net 
laid in soft folds and tacked. The frill, however, showing below the 
point is a separate piece blind-stitched in place. Patterns (No. 4762) 
for this waist—closed in the front, with separate chemisette—come 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 














N MAKING this waist—and the others as well—be sure that your 
shoulders set properly. Make them to fit you, coming just to the 
edge of your shoulderbone, and keep the armholes as small as is com- 
fortable. This gives you greater freedom in the use of your arms. In 
adjusting the fullness at the waist-line keep 








Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 36- fF 
inch material without nap. 


HE waist in the center of the group is also 

most practical. Madras, cotton crépe or 
peau de soie would each be suitable with trim- 
ming of braid buttons and loops of white on 
a white waist, or to match the waist if it is 
colored. A nice device in this waist is that 
the collar and the turnover collar are cut in 
one piece. This is also true of the cuffs and 
the turnback cuffs. It makes both making 
and laundering easier. Patterns (No. 4749) | 
come in five sizes: 32 to 4o inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 


inches wide 








wide 


Practical Materials for Shirtwaists 
and Blouses 


Linen, 36 inches wide . 
Lawn, 40 inches wide . 
Cotton crépe, 36 inches wide . .~— .18 
Imported crépe, 45 inches wide . 1.00 
Madras (checked or striped), 


Percale, 36 inches wide 
Danish cloth, 36 inches wide IS 
Wash silk, 27 inches wide . . ._ .60 
Natural-colored pongee, 36 inches 


Peau de soie, 27 inches wide 


the waist plain across the direct front and 
back, drawing the fullness in a straight line 
from the shoulder to the waist-line at the 
side-front. In the shirtwaist with the yoke 
the waist may blouse a little over the belt in 
the back if it is becoming, but the other two 
waists would look better pulled down in place 
in a trig fashion. Last of all let me suggest 
that you be careful about your belt, as neat- 
ness about the waist-line is so important. In 
a slightly high-waisted skirt no belt is neces- 
sary, but otherwise have your belt to tone 
with the color of the skirt, unless you are 
5 very short-waisted and require the length 
that a light one would give. In this case it 


| 
| 

| 

| 

- $0.40 || 
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to 
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may be of the waist material. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount 


of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 


number oj pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Sent to Your Home 


Examination FREE 4 
This 


These 
Beautiful 
“*Pompon’”’ 

ur! 


$8 













or 3 
Handsome =) 


Wavy 
SWITCH 
$8 





The “ fullness*’ 
of this headdress 
is produced hy the 
**Puffy-Fluffer,’’ §4 to $10. .. Postage 


Anything mentioned in this ad will besent 
to vour home direct, postpaid for free exami- 
nation. Simply send your name, address, 
sampleof yourhair and state articlewanted. 
When received, if it pleases, remit us the 
price asked, otherwise do not wear but return 
at once. Note these extremely low prices: 


®Bwitchesaslowas .......... $1.00 
2-oz. 22-inch Switch . 8 eal ee. ws > 
2%4-oz. 24-inch Switch. ......... 225 
3%-oz. 26-inch Switch. ........ . 4,00 
Lightweight, Wavy Switch ....... 2.50 
Featherweight, Stemless Switch—22-in. . 4.95 
Naturally Curly Pompadour B46) ee 
“Sephyr” Curie . . + 6 2 0 2 6 ‘ « BOO 
Wigs for Men and Women, $15 to . 100.00 

Write today for a free copy of our handsome); 


illustrated Art-Catalog—also Fashion Supple- 
ment of Correct Styles for Winter of 1909-1910. 


The E. Burnham Illustrated 
LESSONS 


will quickly teach you to earn 
An Independent 
Income 


Atsmall cost, and at your home, 
you can easily learn a pleasant 
profession especially suited for 
women. Become a specialist in 
Manicuring, Hair-Dressing, 
Shampooing, Clipping, Marcel 
and other Waving; also in the 


Manufacturing of 


Fine Hair Goods 


Suchas Puffs, Curls, Switches, ‘* Fluffers,’’ Pompadours, Waves, 
Fancy Chignons. Also High-Class Wig and Toupee Making 





The FE. Burnham Correspondence Courses are different from 
all others, being Illustrated from actual photographs, show- 
ing, in detail, just how to do the work. They are so clearly 
and fully explained that the student can’t help but learn. 

Write for Free Prospectus which gives full particulars and 
contains letters from our successful graduates. 


:. BURNHA 70 and 72 State Strect 


9 Dept. 110, Chicago, II). 


















































every pair of our silk stockings, so we can- 
not afford to manufacture any but the 
best. Our inspectors are extremely watch- 
ful and pass only perfect work. 

But to make your purchase al solutcly 
without risk, we send out with every pair 
of our stcckings the McCallum 


il We give an ungualified guarantee with 


Guarantee Envelope 


This not only supplies you with matched 
thread for mending, but insures you also- 
lutely against defect in your purchase. 
Be sure to ask for it. 

The silk stocking value in our No, 113, black,and 
No. 153, the same in colors, cannot be duplicated. 
In texture, effect and 
durability they are not 
equalled by any stock- 
ings in the world at 
the price, which is but 

any imperfections of | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| little more than the 

{ price for lisle. 

Lo ; oes 
J High class dealers § manufacture by the al 


generally cell them— = ™akers, Rit 
. : , i] 
if yours does not, please let us A Callun bi 
know and we will see that you Hosiery Company } | 
are supplied. Nerthanee 





23d 
7H 404s T9vMIWABO 
4939 Jai Juv 3908 389m 


These silk stockings 
are guaranteed against 

















You will not doubt the qual- + lt i| 
ity of McCallum Silk Stockings } 
after reading our brief booklet — 


1 
“‘Through My Lady’s Ring.”” We wish | | i 
you would send for it, j 
McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 
Northampton, Mass. lt 4] 
| Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery inthe wor! | 
| J Fa 
‘1... : — — J} 











EVERY WOMAN 


SHOULD $2 PER 
EARN WEEK 


Introducing our large and complete Fal! line of 
beautiful wool dress goods, silks and fancy 
waistings. The latest up to date New York Clty 
patterns. Handsomest line of materials on the 
market. Dealing direct with the mills you wil! fin’ 











our prices low. Samples and full instructions pat ked 
: A ‘ 
in a neat sample case, shipped express prepaid. + : 
money required. Exclusive territory. Write 1 


particulars. Be first to apply. 


Standard Dress Goods Co., Dept. 010, Binghamton, N.Y. 


FRER DRO as 
Every woman shou 
Catalog P fave. The mostinter- 
esting book of the kind ever issued lor free 
distribution. 96 pages oflatest designs? 
Wallachian, Lazy Daisy, Repous e Brat a 
Coronation Cord, Eyelet and = ik Be: 
broidery. Stamped Linens, ~ 
Covers, Perforated Patterns rete 
scriptions and Stamping Out's 4 lo 
est prices. Write for Free Catalog. 


Pages F. Herrschner, 6467 Marshfield Av., Chicag® | 
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Fashions for the Younger Girls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 





4763 4764-3933 


4768-4769—The dress on the 
right would be charming for in- 
formal teas at school or college, 
or for concerts in the evening. 
Choose a striped challis or foulard, 
making the flounce and trimming 
bands crosswise of the goods. 
Patterns (No. 4768) for the waist 
come in four sizes: 32 to38 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requirestwo 
yards and a half of 36-inch mate- 
rial without nap, and one yard and 
a quarter of 36-inch lining. Pat- 
terns (No. 4769) for the skirt—a 
gored upper section lengthened by 
a circular flounce — come in three 
sizes: 22 to 26inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires four yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material 
without nap. 








4763 iis is the nicest sort of dress for 
*honl ’ : 
N00! wear—warm, neat and becoming if 
the rig Oloris chosen. Panama cloth and 
serge 


ge bout the best materials in a plait 


aaa or with a broken check or a stripe. 
pb e yoke with braid in a contrasting 
color 


rying it down the front and in three 
rows around the skirt. For cony enience the 


dress es down the left side-front, and 
sho iid have the waist and skirt joined by a 
Plain - The girdle may be of ribbon 
worn buckle. Patterns (No. 4763) for 
eed -a shirtwaist and five-gored 
in thr es gathered to the belt—come 

boon zes: 14,16 and 18 years. Size 16 
bop t four yards and five-eighths 


ial without nap. 
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91768-4769 4773 


4773—Either serge or challis 
would be an excellent material for 
this dress for a young girl or a 
woman. It is formed by an over- 
blouse, and a seven-gored skirt 
slightly gathered at the belt and 
joined to the waist. A lining is 
included to which the undersleeves 
may be sewed and the chemisette 
tacked. Trim the shaped collar 
with braid or use braid to simulate 
a collar. The girdle, which is of 
soft silk, may be lifted a little in 
the front or put at the waist-line. 
Patterns (No. 4773) for this dress 
fastening at the left side-front 
come in four sizes: 34 to inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and a half of 42-inch 
material without nap. 








4768-4769 


4796 —The party frock below is just the thing for a young girl 
and may be made of sheer lawn, silk organdy, or Swiss in 
white or a color, trimmed with net or Valenciennes lace, and 
having the transparent yoke of mousseline de soie. The soft 
sash may be either of the material or of ribbon. Patterns 
(No. 4796) for this girls’ dress, closed at the back—a waist 
with high or round neck, and a five-gored gathered skirt 
lengthened by a straight gathered flounce—come in four sizes: 
12, 14,16 and 18 years. Size 16 years requires five yards 
and a half of 40-inch material without nap. 
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4764-3933 — Good-looking plain suit for 
general wear, for which one of the worsted 
would be a good material —serge or cheviot, 
perhaps, being preferable. The coat has a 
semi-fitted front and a strap across the back 
to give it a more youthful appearance. 1 
skirt is a plain plaited model which suits most 


Patterns (No. 4764) for t 


coat—with two-piece sleeves, and witl 


young girls. 


without the strap at center-back—come in 
four sizes: 12, 14,16 and 18 years. Size lo 
years requires two yards and three-quarte 


of 44-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 3933) for the one-piece plaited skirt 
come in five sizes: 12,14, 16,17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 years requires four yards and a 
quarter of 42-inch material without nap. 


Vatterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-jree. The 


umount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 


ait 4 p umber 0 
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nearest dealer in patterns ; or 


ad 
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Comes on light blue cards 
of % doz. and | doz. yds. 
Each bolt has a paper 
band bearing trademark ‘‘ Fine Elyria 
Lace’” in Script. See that our seal 
on back is unbroken. 


Fashion — 4 





Decrees 


Val. Laces! 


| See How Low These Fine Elyria 
| Laces Are Priced 


The highest authorities on this and the coming 
season's fashions say Val. laces will be most lavishly 
used. Not only do the most approved patterns call 

| for the Vals. but women will be freer than ever to 
use them to whatever extent their tastes dictate both 
in underwear and outer garments. 

It is the restoration of the beautiful white and 
cream Val, to its rightful supremacy, and with a 

| greater sway than ever before. 

| Fortunately, American women can now obtain 
| Val. laces of the finest weave at lower prices than 
| were ever heard of before. This is because they are 
| now made in America under the name of Fine 
| Elyria Lace, by the American Lace Manufactur- 
| ing Company. No longer does the lace purchaser 
| have to bear the heavy duty on imported laces — 
| in some instances more than doubling the price. 

Fine Elyria Laces and insertions are now sold in 
scores of exquisite patterns at leading stores all over 

| the country at 5c a yard up. Ask your dealer to 
show them to you. 














Note the immense difference— 
the better quality 
widths. 


the finer weaves—the greater 
Allover nets to match nearly every design. 
At lower prices than the imported. 
© 
PO 2 
oS Ke, 
mage RY TH, 


£A 
commun 4" L4ce Mec Co. Eiri On'S 


The Best Wash Lace Ever Made 
For Inner and Outer Garments 


It washes the oftenest, and lasts the longest because 
every bit of chemicals has been taken out 
by our elaborate process of boiling, rinsing and drying 





after bleaching. The chemicals in ordinary hastily 
bleached lace rot it. 
so soon. 


That is why it goes to pieces 
Elyria lace wears twice as long as others. 

In the dry and airy rooms of our big factory the 
delicate mesh of the laces is never warped. We use 
only electric power. In English lace factories steam 
power is universally used. Every draft on the steam- 
laden atmosphere means a warping of the mesh, 
giving it a crude, irregular appearance when dry. 
Note the evenness of our mesh in contrast with the 
English laces of the same grades. 


The Big American Lace Factory 





These laces are made at the plant of the American Lace 
Manufac turing ¢ ompany at Ely ria, Ohio, establish ~ j alter the 
downfall of Zion City, Ill 

In the big Elyria factory are the pick of the Nottingham lace 
workers, under the supervision of Henry Stevenson, who 
organized the Zion City factory. Lace-making machinery of 
the very latest type — of finer gauge —than has ever been brought 
to America before — equips the Elyria plant throughout 

With its skilled lace makers and splendid, modern installation, 
it is enabled to supply American women with the most beau- 
tiful Val. laces ever put on the American market 

Write to us for our interesting and handsomely illustrated 
book on lace making. If your dealer does not carry Elyria laces, 
mention that fact and we will tell you where you can obtain 
them. Write today. 


THE AMERICAN LACE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 14 Elyria, Ohio 
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HE use of both curled and uncurled 

ostrich plumes is the new feature of 
this black satin hat which is of the large, 
picturesque, Gainsborough type. 





New Hats 


Gowns and Coats 


By Mrs. Ralston 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 














ARGE, dark-blue felt hat turned up at 

the left side of the front—showing the 

hair prettily—and caught with two dark- 
blue wings and a white owl’s head. 




















cheviot. The new, long-rolling 
lapel and a pretty collar arrangement 
are the distinctive new features. 

















HEER white lingerie gown 
for evening parties, showing 
a pretty combination of soutache 


ell _ braid, embroidery and lace. 
EPARATE coat of biscuit-colored 




















HARMING toque with a crown of 
velvet trimmed with bands of fur, 
and a new fur stock and muff. 

















HE back of this coat has the new 

long-waistedline. Thesmall toque 
rolls high on the left side and is 
trimmed with a black ribbon bow. 








FTERNOON or informal even- 
ing gown of soft wool Bed- 
j e_niece and 








The Autumn Style Book 


N° MATTER what you want inthe way 
of a pattern you can find it in the new 
Autumn Style Book. Not only are all the 
new styles shown in variety, but also the 
every-day patterns, such as underwear and 
other useful sorts of clothes which do not 
vary much with the changing fashions. 
This Style Book is mailed, postpaid 
(including a fifteen-cent LApIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL pattern), to any address upon 
receipt of thirty-three cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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f | “HE back view of this gown 
shows the long lines from 
shoulder to hem, and the turnover 
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We use only 


RUSTLESS BUCKLES 


and the 


FINEST LISLE and SILK ELASTIC 
THE CUSHION CLASP 


holds (without slipping) sheer as well as 
heavy fabrics. 


IS EASILY ADJUSTED 


and does not open accidentally. 


NO BUTTONS 


no sheet metal to tear the stocking. 





| The Duke's Supporters are for sale at all dealers, or ‘sent 
| rect, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


| Children’s Ladies’ (pin or Ladies’ Pad Men’s Garters 
15e &20c §3=s sewon) 25c&50c )3— 25 & 50 25c 


J. DUKAS & CO., Mfrs. yz 32 Basie 











What can I make with 


Lansdowne? 


The daintiest, prettiest 











Street Gowns 
Evening Gowns 
Evening Wraps 
Motoring Garments 
House Gowns 


you ever saw, and they will 
wear beautifully. You can 
choose from sixty colors and 
shades, but be certain it is 
genuine 


“Lansdowne” 











which is perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge 


















SCHOOL GARMENTS ==*"5 

A problem confronting every mother at this 
season can be readily solved by using 
The staple One fabric 
Half-Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 
per yard per yard 
22 inch 36 inch 











DURABLE 





Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market 
The Black and three Navy Blues are fast and will 1 
crock. All fast Blues have white selvage. Then there are | 
Reds and Browns and a full line of light shades forevening | 
and party wear and shirt-waists | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


== TV SINONODA 


Laundering of Cream and light shades is easy and i: 
proves the goods, 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. | 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., | Beoclacturers’ Agents | 
Succeeding Joy, Langdon & Co. j 


Boston and New York 

















| 
STYLISH = 
FREE —Portrait Book of American Authors if you name your 
Stationer. 1 quire with envelopes, in box, 45c; 5 quires wit! 
envelopes, in2 boxes, $1.80, Carleton or Drexel size, in Lawn 


_ Finish, Suede Finish, or Unglazed Linen. 











CHV C/Ofe 
HANDEKERCHIEFS Make 
AGENTS Represent a big manufacturer. d 
Easy work. Fine line of Dress Goo 


CREDIT Goods, etc. Free Samples. Money 
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1886 


23 years ago 


Established 


Grown under California’s Ideal Climatic Conditions 


OMAHA 1898 PARIS 1900 BUFFALO 1901 ST.LOUIS 1904 PORTLAND1905 JAMESTOWN 1907 









Have Captured First Prizes at World’s Expositions 


Buy Direct from the Farm at Producer’s Prices 


15-INCH 
CAWSTON 
WILLOW 
$7.50 


BLACK 
ONLY. 
WHITE 
AND 
COLORS 
$1.00 
EXTRA 
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The willow plume is this season’s most fashionable feather. 
It is made up ofa regular plume, the extra width being obtained 
by tying on to the ends of the feather the flues cut from another 
plume. In the Cawston willows these knots are all hand tied, 
differing in this respect from the cheaper grades of willows so 
often offered to the public, which are merely pasted together. 
Made entirely from the finest male feathers. 


We Deliver Free. 15-INCH 


Money returned 






if not 


leased 


The luxuriance and grace of the ‘‘Cawston Special’’ 
plume cannot be easily illustrated or described. Only 
the best male feathers are used, the flues are long and 
wide, full of life and lustre, and will retain their curl and 
brilliancy, and will wear almost a lifetime; may be recurled 
again and again. 


Boas and Stoles | Save Middlemen’s Profits | Your Old Feathers 


No article of dress has ever been fashioned 


We raise our own feathers. We pluck the 


Send us your old ostrich feathers, and we will 


that gives a more complete touch to a woman’s plumes, dye, curl and manufacture them in our | change and make them over into this season’s 
outfit, and more satisfactorily fills the needs of a own factory on our Farm. The most skilled | fashionable willow plumes. We can dye them to 
light wrap, than a well-made ostrich feather boa workers that it is possible to secure in this | match any costume, have the light colors dyed 
or stole. They may be worn at any season of the and other countries areemployed in ourfeather | black or one of the fashionable new shades. Our 


year. We have them at a wide range of prices. | department and dye wo 
Send for catalogue. 


We 


no 


»ve Cawston Ostrich Farm | a 


rks. free catalogue gives full particulars and prices. 


¥ik&s=> Write for our New Fall Catalogue and Price List—Sent Free <7 


Sell 


to 


Agents P. O. Box 14, South Pasadena, California wearer 


— Ostrich Feathers % 





at he gt .3 ‘7 % 
Cawston 
Feathers 
Go all over the World 























Thirty 
Shoes 


Write today 





A shoe that is tight will hurt your feet and ruin their natural b sauty. A loose 
Shoe allows the foot to slip into an unnatural position which is hard on the 
shoe as well as the foot. A perfect fit is a snug fit all over the foot. No pinch- 
ing—no slipping—no rubbing. You can easily get such a perfect fit in the 


American Lady Shoe 


because it is made on lasts that conform to the natural shape of the foot. 


The shoe illustrated is a very light, dressy flexible sole 
patent leather shoe, made on the Countess last, with dull kid 
top, and plain toe, Countess heel and slightly extended sole. 


The American 


seven years of shoe making have enabled the Largest Manufacturers of 
©s in the World to produce in the American Lady Shoe quality that is un- 
equaled, styles that are 


Lady Shoe is sold by the best dealer in nearly every town. If you 
have difficulty in finding what you want write us. 


for a free copy of our beautiful book of shoe styles, for Fall and Winter 1909-1910. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis, Boston 
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New Illustrated Catalogue 


of Children’s and Infants’ Outfitting 


is ready for mailing. It pictures the newest Fall styles in 
Children’s and Infants’ Dresses, Coats, Wraps, Millinery 
Shoes, Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, and lists everything 
for the complete outfitting of the young. 

The BEST System of home measurements makes it a 
simple matter to secure a perfect fit in any article of chil- 
dren’s attire. We offer the newest Fall materials in distinct 
styles, at lowest prices. Special care taken in the making 
and finishing of all our garments. 


The Convenience of Our 


Improved Mail Order Service 


is recognized in many homes in every part of the country. 
The advantages and economies of ordering everything 
needed in Children’s and Infants’ Wear, from an old estab- 
lished house, which makes the outfitting of the young a 
specialized business, are considerations which the practical 
mother will not overlook. 

Our broad guarantee of satisfaction applies to every pur- 








This Child's Nainsook Dress 
pointed yoke of embroidery and hemstitching, neck and 
chase, large or small. sleeves trimmed with lace; sizes6 mos. toZyrs., 89c. 


Address Department 1, 60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 














authoritative, and fitting qualities that are positively unique. 














et us prove to yo 


tables, etc., are cooked perfectly ina 
















It Pays for Itself in What it Saves 


Don't fail to investigate the ‘‘Caloric."’ It is the 






lo 





absolutely sanitary — no cushions or other parts for disease breeding germs to lodge, or to 
absor) foul odors, moisture, decayed food, etc. We positively guarantee the ‘‘ Caloric’’ to 
give complete satisfaction,—you to be the judge. Your money back if you are not satished. 
Made in ten sizes —for large or small families. Used by sanitariums, Domesiic Science schools, 
the U.S. Army. Ask your dealer to show you a “ Caloric ’’ — if he cannot, we will tell you 
who can Write for FREF booklet anyway — do it now You'll find it interesting. 


Cookbook Free weerres pany | Sed 8 ey eee ee ee om SGuoei x 
scommcercoone THE CALORIC COMPANY 


200 McKey Blvd., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


The only manufacturers of Caloric Cookstoves in the world. 


original and different from any other— far superior 
in every way, and we will prove it when y write 
The er < e ** Caloric *’ is lined with luminit 
metal whi e scalded and wiped clean. It 





















NO MATTER 
HOW DOUBTING 
YOU MAY BE 


by sending you our free booklet which clearly proves beyond any doubt how the seeming] =i 
impossible is accomplished. How you can save a great deal of money in fuel and food and 
much work and time. How meat, poultry, game, fish, bread, cake, pie, pudding, soup, cereals, vege- 


i Caloric Fireless Cookstove 


We will show you how, by the ‘‘Caloric’’ way, you can BAKE and ROAST food in its 
raw state without first partially cooking on an ordinary stove or without re-heating 
it before serving, as well as STEAM, STEW, BOIL, etc 





WRITE US and learn he thousands of wome t ying practically all their 
by the *‘Caloric’’ way, every day and every month in the year. We wil! exy 
prove why the Caloric way ks bette 1 thoroughly more appetiz 
ever so much easier Why allthe nutriment and delicious flavors are retair 
tough meats are mace as palatable as the 1 expe e 


Vhy nothing can be burned 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD 


or overcooked—all at a saving of at least fuel alone 
TO BE WITHOUT A CALORIC. Youcan use it the year round— winter ani summer 





A CALORIC MENU 
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Why Bother 


with an old-fashioned 
draw - string petticoat, 
which will not fit un- 
less altered—when by 
merely ‘‘pulling the 
sliding band’’ of a 


Hy Art Adjustable 
You Can 


Make Permanent 
Adjustment in 30 Seconds? 


Fits smooth and flat — No draw- 
strings — No rubber — Placket in 
back fastens with flat glove clasps. 


The Hy Art Adjustable is made 
in all petticoat materials — Silk 
and Cotton—and costs no more 


than the ordinary kind. 
Hy Art Adjustable Petticoats are sold by 

most of the leading stores. If your store 

doesn’t supply you, we’ll send (prepaid) upon 

receipt of $3.00 the petticoat shown above—any 

color— No. 1462 F—made of ‘‘PARIS-EEN” 

—a beautiful light-weight cotton taffeta—looks 

and feels like good silk, but wears like iron. 

We'llsenda dainty doll pet- Pn 
ticoat with Hy Art Fall Style ri 
Book, forthree2-cent stamps. 


The 
Dielhenn Manufacturing 







Company i 
Cleveland and Massillon,O. | .,, 
SSeS ees eee ME 


**Dept. E” The Dielhenn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


I enclose three 2-cent stamps 
for a doll petticoat and a cata- 
log of Hy Art Petticoats. 
My Dealeris 
Name 


Town 


State 






































rlaxon 
For Fine 


French Lingerie 


The daintiness and rich quality of Flaxon 
have made it the queen of sheer fabrics 
for not only lingerie and inner garments 
but shirt waists, house dresses, evening 
frocks, aprons, baby clothes, etc. 

_ Use it in place of more expensive linens; 
it has the same superior texture and snowy 
whiteness, and is more durable, Finish 
permanent —withstands repeated tubbing. 
_ Obtainable at all white goods counters 
in Plain Whites, Fancies, Printed Patterns 
and Solid Colors — 12% to so cents a yard. 

Look for FLAXON in red 

on selvage of every yard. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., 
her f the famous SOIESETTE 
39-41 Leonard Street, New York City 


Ma 

















= full 
16-inch 
Ostrich Plume “ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back eee 
This beautiful full 16-inch French Ostrich Plume in all colors, 
sold elsewhere as high as $5.00, only $1.00 prepaid. 16-inch 
Willow Plumesonly $5 -00, worthas high as $10.00. Ordertoday. 


$].00 ALL COLORS 





We save you all middle profits. Money back if not satisfactory. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 


For the Little People 
of the Family 


‘Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


HILDREN’S clothes to be in good taste should 
be simple, ‘as well as comfortable to the little 
wearers. Of course, nice dresses may be made of 
the sheerest and best of materials, but such mate- 
rials are lovely in themselves and do not require much 
trimming. For play dresses good qualities of ging- 
hams, percales or denims, trimmed with a little braid, 
are both serviceable and pretty. 





4765—This is just the prettiest sort of a dress fora little tot— 
either a boy ora girl—and a useful pattern as well, as it may be 
used for a coat if made of a heavy material and the dickey 
omitted. If for a dress use lawn or dimity for a girl and piqué 
for a boy, with the collar of all-over embroidery edged with lace. 
Patterns (No. 4765) come in three sizes: 3,5 and 7 years. Size 
5S years requires two yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material without nap. 


4760—Below is a practical as well as a new style for a one- 
piece dress for a little girl. It fastens down the side-front and 
has the new, long, semi-fitted waist portion. Either a light- 
weight wool or a gingham would be pretty for it, with the turn- 
over collar of batiste, and trimming of braid, and buttons covered 
with the material. Patterns (No. 4760) for this Princesse dress 
—with or without the trimming band at the side-front—come in 
four sizes: 3,5,7 and 9 years. Size 5 years requires two yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 


Pa sere (including Guide-Chart) for the designs 
shown above can be supplied on receipt of the price, 
fifteen cents for each number, post-jree, with the exception of 
Numbers 4804 and 4789, which are ten cents each. The 
amount of material required for the different sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. All measurements should be care- 
fully taken. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and 
length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 














4804—For a little kindergarten tot 
this would be a good school and play 
dress, as it is made without the frills 
which tear easily. Make it of ging- 
ham, an inexpensive print, or 
percale in a solid color, or a striped 
material. Ifit is of the latter run the 
stripecrosswiseintheyoke. Patterns 
(No. 4804) for this child’s dress— 
closed at the side-front—come in 
three sizes: 2 to6 years. Size4 
years requires two yardsanda 
quarter of 36-inch, or two yards of 
42-inch material without nap. 





4789—Serge, cheviot or heavy 
suiting material would be appro- 
priate for this coat which is so 
simple that any mother can make 
it herself. Theshaped collar could 
be of the material, or faced with 
corded silk or cloth of a lighter 
shade. Use brass buttons and 
trim the buttonholes with strips of 
the cloth. Patterns (No. 4789) for 
this child’s box-coat—with shaped 
collar and two-piece sleeves — 
come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. 
Size 4 years requires one yard 
and three-quarters of 42-inch 
material without nap. 
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We want a good name—one with 
some originality to it—for our new 
distinctive fall coat. 


It is one of our line of 


Style-Craft 


garments and is by all odds the 
fashion hit of the season. To the 
woman suggesting the best name 
for this coat we shall give a Prize 
of $100.00 in Gold. For the ten 
next best suggestions a prize of 


$10.00 each in gold. 


In case the prize winning names are suggested 
by two or more contestants, the prizes will be 
divided equally. 

The competition is open to AILL women. Go 
to your dealer. Ask to see the “‘STYLE-CRAFT 
PRIZE CONTEST COAT"’ and study it so you 
can get the riglit idea for a suitable descriptive 

name. If your dealer does not handle STYLE- 
CRAFT CLOAKS and SUITS write us direct 
giving the dealer's name and we'll explain 

how you can compete for the prize. A 

postal will do. Remember contest closes 

November 15th. STYLE-CRAFT GARMENTS 

are appreciated for their tone, style, dis- 

tinction and for a quality of tailoring that 
means genuine Satisfaction to the wearer. 


THE COHN-GOODMAN Co. 
Cleveland. Ohio 








Let New York’s Best Tailors 
Make Your 


Suit to Measure 


Your opportunity for a hand- 
some, stylish, perfect-fitting 
suit, in New York’s latest style 
—at a moderate outlay —lies in 


Our Free Offer 


It has cost us many thousands of dollars 
to collect the very latest, most exquisite 
styles — permanent New York Fashions. 
Our experts have described these thor- 
oughly and understandingly. Our 
artists have pictured the costumes 
most beautifully —every line and 
every view of each is clearly 
shown. These illustrations and 
descriptions are combined in our 
book of Fashions —the hand- 
somest, costliest book — pub- 
lished in New York. 


Style Book and 


Samples Free 
We want you to know how we 
can dress you in the height of 
fashion at /ess than even ordi- 
nary cost. Our Style Book 
will tell you. That’s why we 
send tt Sree. 


Write for your Copy today 












We make to order: 


Tailor Made Suits 


$72 to $33% 


Separate Skirts, 
$3.98 to $12.00 

Fall and Winter Coats, 
$10.98 to $22.98 


We also have a complete 
line of Waists, Sweat- 
ers, Petticoats, Rain- 
coats, Furs, etc. 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 

We guarantee perfect fit and satisfaction. If, for any 
reason, your suit fails to please, return it at once. We will 
cheerfully refund your money immediately. WE PREPAY 
EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 

If you desire samples of materials used in our made-to-tmeasure 
garments, Le sure to mention colors you prefer You will 
receive fashion book and samples by return mail, if you wte 
today, at once. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 
131 West 17th Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Bronches 
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Introductory Offer ! 
This Dainty Apron 25 
ae ae Simply to introd e the 

we, HP pan pecan i 








Aprons, we offer tl 
apron at 25c. Mad f fine 
India linen —hand.omely 
trimmed with nain < em- 
broidery — made wit ) kets 
of embroidery to mat: 1 —and 
large strings. Sean e lock- 
stitched and neatly re ito 
prevent ripping and eling- 
Ask your dealer to-day for 
Style No. 2174, o. if |< liasn t 
the apron, mail us 25. for one 
Ask to see the hun ireds of 
yles for 


other Dean Aprons- 
A Gif f men, women and c})i: (ren. 

I t or You Write us your dealer's name, and €n- 
close 4c to pay postage, and we'll send you a pair of 
duck sleeve protectors. But write at once. Address | ept- G. 


W.H. DEAN CO., 377 Broadway, New York 
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Highest Grade— Notaprintedimitation—Cor’ ct styles 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside ond in 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for rree samP 

100 Finest Engraved 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


ENGRAVED $ 7 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
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A4-P nger Coupe, with removable top which may be replaced 
with leether Victoria or buggy top. Exide, Waverley or National 
Batteri’ Choice of solid or pneumatic tires. Price, $2,250. 


Here are some of the present owners of 
Waverley Electric Carriages. Cost was not 
a consideration with these people when they 
made their selection. Yet they prefer the 
Waverley Electrics to other Electric vehi- 
cles selling up to $3,000. 

Mrs. Lucy CARNEGIE, sister-in-law of 
Andrew Carnegie. Mrs. Carnegie has 
purchased 12 for Winter Island, Fernan- 
dina, Fla., the winter resort of the Car- 
negies. 

Joun B. HERRESHOFF, the famous yacht 
designer. Three Waverleys have been pur- 
chased by the Herreshoff family. 

Representative JAMES TAWNEY, Chair- 
man of House Appropriation Committee. 

Ex-Sec’y of the Navy CHARLES J. Bon- 
APARTE. Has purchased two Waverleys. 

Sec’y of the Navy GEo. Von L. MEYER. 

WiL_Lt1AM E. Horwick, Racine, head of 
the Horlick Malted Milk Co. 

Dr. FRANK BILLINGS, Chicago’s most 
famous physician. 

War DEPARTMENT, U. S. GOVERNMENT. 

EmIL BERLINER, the noted electrical 
engineer of Washington. 
Tuomas A. EDIson. 
An electric vehicle must be right in 
all points to satisfy men like Edison, 
Herreshoff and Berliner. 

The Waverley is made in the largest 


Send today for our Beautiful Art 
(4) Models. 


The book will be mailed to you free by return mail. 
THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 135 South East Street, 










Perfection 
of Style and 


Service in an Electric 


Why Pay More 
When the Waverley Satisfies These? 


electric carriage factory in the world. No 
other factory has such facilities. That is 
why we can turn out the highest grade of 
cars at the lowest prices. 

The design for its beautiful body is copy- 
righted. Choice is given of Majestic Blue, 
Waverley Maroon or Brewster Green with 
upholstery to match. 

The New Waverley driving system is en- 
closed in a dust-proof case which prevents 
noise and keeps the dust out. No other 
system attached wholly to body is com- 
pletely enclosed. The motor is suspended 
from the body between springs. 

The Waverley positively cannot be started 
except on low speed. The handle must first 
be moved to off position. The Waverley 
never jumps. 

This is also the electric with the Waverley 
Patent Drop Sill (design patented). This drop 
sill brings the step so low that it is even with 
many curbs and not more than 8 inches above 
any. From the step to the inside is only 11 
inches. 

The Waverley is just the right weight for 
the greatest efficiency—neither too light nor too 
heavy. 

Not a particle of material goes into a Waverley 
until it is approved by our inspection force 
of 16 experts. The finest woods are selected by 
our master lumberman and seasoned three years. 
The painting of each carriage takes 12 weeks and 
includes 16 coats and 28 operations. 

Catalog A, showing Waverley 1910 
Address 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Let us send you free two actual sample pieces that show better than words 
the astounding difference between a genuine brass bed and an imitation. 


Write for these Interesting Samples 


You will then realize the difference between 
so-called ‘‘brass beds’’ which are really 95% 
iron and only 5% brass, while 


Kimball & Chappell Brass Bed 


are 100% brass, and are always, no matter how old, worth more as ‘‘scrap’’ (for the brass 
itself) than the imitation bed costs to make, and which has no ‘‘scrap’’ value and cannot be sat- 
isfactorily re-lacquered. Nothing can 
be plainer or more convincing. And 
still, our genuine brass beds sell for 
onlya little more than iron beds with 
only a thin film of brass over them. 


Make This Test 


Tap a brass bed with a pencil. If it 
rings like a bell it is genuine; if the 
sound is dead, the brass is only a 
paper-like veneer over a split iron 
pipe —an imitation. Every furniture 
merchant will tell you Kimball & 
Chappell Brass Beds are the highest 
quality it is possible to buy. They are 
made of solid brass tubing —will last 
a lifetime and will ring when tapped. 
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Our Special They are the Most Economical to 


° Bay because they are Quality Beds built to 
Lacquer Makes the Difference last, and the brass in them is always valuable. 
Every drop of the twelve coats of our im- 


‘ The phon, So pa well known hotels that 
* . ave used Kimba 1appell Brass Beds from 
ported Rylamber English Lacquer (used five totwelve years, and the beds are now in ex- 
only by us) is put on under the personal cellent condition: Auditorium Annex, Stratford, 
superintendence of one of the most expert oa Valerwon' a ae i ee ged York 
° ‘ ity; Jefferson, St. Louis; French Lick Springs 
finishers from the Lacquer Works in Hotel, French Lick; Raleigh, Washington,D.C.; 
England, by a secret process and know- Jefferson, Richmond, Va.; 'Denechaud,’ New 
how that others have never successfully Orleans; Blatz, Milwaukee; Sherman, St. Paul; 
imitated. The superiority of our lacquer- Havlin, Cincinnati; Montrose, Cedar Rapids; 
ing more than triples the life of the brilliant 
finish and makes our beds more valuable 
and more durable than any others. 


Kimball, Davenport, lowa. 
Every Bed is Actually Set Up 


Furniture merchants in almost every 
town and city sell our beds from $30.00 up 

and Fitted True 
before it is sent out. This is an expensive 


for solid brass beds, and $7.50 up for our 
smooth steel enameled beds. Ask to see 
and painstaking operation, but it is your 
insurance against the annoyance of an ill- 


the beds or our big new art catalogue. 
Write us for the name of the most con- 
fitting bed. The joints and rails are ground 
to a perfect fit and every angle is accurate. 







venient store for you and be sure to 
ASK FOR OUR NEW STORY-BOOKLET 


that tells facts about how to get your money’s 
worth in brass beds. Don’t forget to write for 
the two samples of tubing also. Special de- 
signs made to order. 


Kimball & Chappell Company 


Factory M Show Rooms (Open to all) 
2834 Loomis St. Chicago, Ill. 187 Michigan Avenue SS 
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Worn and unsightly 


the use of one of the 


Or Floorlac or Varnish Stain. 


appropriate for floors. 
furniture and woodwork. 


Have you al methat you love 
- peat li so, let us send 
ree r portfolio ‘“ An 
Haina : ‘an of Home Decora- 
nN colors, giving illus- 

trated color schemes a each 
Far) In the house, as well 
Se exte nor, and telling 
Wie n one of the Sherwin- 
ams materials wi - 
duce this, = 














ne 


paths across the floor 





which you have covered with rugs until you can no longer hide 
them, can be removed and the floor made like a new floor by 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Fj oe ] 
These durable finishes are stains 
and varnishes combined and are made in many attractive colors 
They can be used equally as well for 
Every Sherwin-Williams dealer who 


carries the full line of Sherwin-Williams Brighten Up Finishes 
can supply you with Brighten Up, Floorlac or Varnish Stain. 


A little booklet entitled “Brighten Up Finishes” sent free 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAInTs €&VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal. 
London Address : 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 











STEVENS’ NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


of the correct styles in Women’s Fine Cs 


Wearing Apparel for Fall and Winter 
MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 
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Every woman in America contemplating paying from $10 to $35 for 
her new coat or suit, and wanting the very best style and quality that can 
possibly be procured for the price, should have our special catalogue of 
Suits, Coats, Furs, Waists, etc. 


It tells you what materials, colors and designs are the most fashionable, and you may 


’ . 
be sure that any garment ordered from us will be absolutely correct. 


Mailed free of charge, but only upon request. 
The catalogue with over a million regular customers; that brings to your very door the 
most fashionable city styles at a material saving in cost due to our great organization, 


This Season We Offer Wonderful Values 


You will not be able to procure elsewhere coats and suits to compare 
with these we here illustrate for 20% more than we ask. 


The Semi-Fitting 56-inch Coat illustrated above (Style No. 526) is made of the finest grade of fancy Scotch coating, 
in the new effect, with plaits set in each side of back panel. Has tailored slot pockets and fastens with. large bone $14 
buttons. In fancy gray Price “ . - : ‘ ; ‘. ; ‘ . . > ° : ° ‘ 

The Tailored Suit Illustrated (Style No. 308 A). The jacket is 40 inches long and lined with guaranteed satin. Thi 
stylish model is attractively trimmed with silk soutache and points of military silk braid. The skirt is plaited and $1 6 5 
trimmed to match jacket. Comes in fancy worsted and fine quality of broadcloth in black, navy or gray. Price . 








Address Dept. A Return Goods if Not Satisfactory 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, Ill. - 
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This and the Next Page are the Second of a Series of Professional Classes in Dressmaking and Millinery, 
to be Conducted in Connection With Mrs. Ralston’s Department of Clothes 


paper. The nextstep after cutting out the paper pattern is to place 

it on the buckram first for outlining, and then for cutting to form 
the foundation frame of the hat. Buckram or cape-net, whichever 
you use for your foundation frame, comes by the yard, from a yard to 
a yard and a quarter in width. You will see in the first illustration 
how the patterns for the brim, side-crown and top-circle of the crown 
are placed on the buckram square for cutting. After the buckram is 
cut the next thing to be done is the wiring of the brim and side-crown. 
In this lesson we will, of course, take up the wiring of this type of 
hat only; that of other shapes will come in following lessons. Each 
distinctive type of hat requires different treatment in the wiring, as 
well as hats covered with different kinds 
of material. These points will come with 
experience in your work. In this first 
foundation frame we will use the method 
most generally followed. 


[" OUR last lesson we finished the drafting of the master pattern on 


We Will Begin by Wiring the side-crown, 
as this will be the easiest to manage. Use 
a light-weight, paper-covered brace-wire 
which comes for this purpose, and which 
is much stronger than the ordinary silk or 
cotton covered wire. In sewing the wire 
on the hat frame hold the wire toward 
you, using a rather coarse cofton or linen 
thread. Hold the wiré close to the raw 
edge of the buckram and sew together with 
what is known as a milliner’s ‘whipping 
stitch” or ‘‘overcasting,” which is very 
different from the ordinary stitch used 
in dressmaking known by this name. 
Fasten the thread securely and then put the needle in on the upper 
side through to the under side at the outside edge of the wire. Draw 
the thread through, bring up the needle and slip it over and under 
the thread and through the loop which is thus formed, as shown in 
No. 1 below. This makes a single knot at each stitch and holds 
the wire and buckram firmly together. 


Let Me Say, Right Here, That the Shape of the Frame depends on 
the proper sewing of the wire. Too much care cannot be exercised in 
wiring a foundation frame. The wire must be sewed on firmly in a 
straight line—unrolling and straightening it with the hand while 
sewing it to the hat. Make the stitches not more than an inch 
apart; indeed, in the beginning, I would advise making them even 
closer until you can manage this part of the work easily and skillfully. 
Unless the wire is sewed in a true, straight line to the edge of the brim, 
side-crown and other parts of the frame the hat will not be a good 
shape, nor will it give the service of a properly-wired frame. The 
side-crown is wired at the lower edge which rests on the brim, and at 
the upper edge which is overlapped by the top of the crown. 


Wire the Outside Edge of the Brim, sewing the wire around its 
entire circumference in the same manner as on the side-crown, hold- 
ing the wire toward you. When completed cut the wire with the 
pincers and overlap the edges about three 
inches, sewing at this point over the length 
of the two wires. In this way you strengthen 
the joining and prevent the ends of the wire 
from slipping out. If the brim is fairly large, 
as in the case of the frame we are using, it 
will be necessary to brace the latter between 
the head-size and the outer edge of the brim 
with a second row of wire, as illustrated in 
the photograph above. This adds firmness 
to the hat, and strengthens it as well for the 
heavier cloth or velvet coverings, and also 
prevents the frame from losing its shape 
from dampness or water spots. After this 
wire is attached, next wire the hat crosswise 
from the head-size to the outer edge of the 
brim, as illustrated in No. 2. These wires 
hold the hat circle “true” in line, preventing 
the frame from drooping. When the hat is 
to be a flared type the raised side is well 
supported. These wires are to a hat brim 
what the beams and gables are toa well-built 
house. I think it is well in learning a trade to 
understand thoroughly the reason for adjust- 
ing each, part instead of proceeding in a 
mechanical, automatical fashion. In this way 
the work is made pleasant and interesting 
and not merely laborious. To return to the 
brace-wires: four side-wires will be required in 
a hat of this size, although the exact number 
needed always depends upon the size and 
shape of the hat. In many shapes from two to three are sufficient. 
In this lesson, as we are using a very large frame, we will take the 
maximum number. Divide the circle of the top-crown into four equal 
parts, placing a wire at front, sides and back. Sew the wire from 
the circle of the crown to the outer edge, allowing over an inch 
extra at the beginning to fasten over the crown-band—which we 
will take up later in this lesson. Sew the wire in a straight line 
passing over the center brace-wire to the inside edge of the wire on the 
outer edge of the brim. Bend the wire with the pincers and run along 
this outer edge wire about an inch and a half, as shown in illus- 
tration No. 2. Do not curl over or cut the wire too short, as it 
makes an ugly, clumsy lump which is always perceptible through 
the hat covering. If the wire is cut too short and not connected 
with the outer edge wire it loses its purpose and fails to connect or 
brace the hat from the crown-circle to the outer edge. 


Showing the 


The Slashing or Nicking of the Crown-Circle to give the correct 
head-size is the next step. You will find it necessary to nick the frame 
closely —about every half inch—to give ease and spring to the hat and 





The Pattern of the Hat Marked on Buckram 
and the Brim and Crown Properly Wired 





Details of Wiring 


to keep the buckram frame without puckers or unnecessary fullness 
between the brace-wires. This is shown in No. 3. After the crown is 
nicked attach a narrow cape-net band to exactly fit the crown-circle 
inside of the nickings. This little band is made of cape-net—a double 
thickness—and is wired at each edge, as shown in illustration No. 4. 
It should be placed low enough inside the slashes so that the upper 
edge comes just about to the top of the slashed or nicked portion of 
the crown-circle—this you will see in the detail illustration. These 
little hat bands, or crown bands I should call them, bear the same 
relation to a hat asa collar to a waist, or a waistband toa skirt. They 
hold the shape of the head-size or crown-circle of the hat, and at the 
same time give a substantial foundation upon which to attach the 
bandeau and lining, which we will do later 
in the finishing work. Now we return 
to the brace-wires which cross the hat from 
the outer edge to the crown-circle. With 
the pincers take the end of the wire at the 
crown-circle and slip it through the buck- 
ram under the cape-net band, and then 
straighten and draw it up on the inside of 
the band and twist or curl it over the top 
wire of the band, thus holding the crown- 
band in place and connecting the whole 
frame of the brim, giving a solid, well- 
constructed foundation with each part 
joined. The same stitch is used through- 
out the hat in sewing on the various wires. 








The Finishing of the Crown comes next, 
as we must attach the top of the crown 
to the side-crown. As crowns are large 
they must, of course, be fitted down over 
the brim—that is to say, the circumference of the circle at the base of 
the crown is greater than the circumference of the actual crown- 
circle or head-size. You can see this difference in proportion in the 
photograph above, showing the crown and the brim of the hat. 
Notwithstanding the size of the crown the head-size must be cut 
according to the shape of the head and fitted on to the person for 
whom the hat is intended. Heads of different sizes and shapes re- 
quire different head-sizes and shapes. 


In Joining the Side-Crown, overlap the brace-wires at top and 
bottom, and fasten the overlap of the buckram with a long back- 
stitch. Fit the top of the crown down over the side-crown. This, as 
you have already seen by the drafted pattern, is a perfect circle. 
Slash the edges, as shown in illustration No. 5, and fasten to the 
side-crown with long backstitches. The side-crown, as you have 
also learned, is nothing more than a circular section which we drafted 
from a circle twice the size of the brim of the hat, narrowing toward 
the upper edge and widening toward the base. These slashes must 
be carefully made, so that the overlapping edge will be smooth. 


Students Taking This Course with a view to doing professional 
work should learn how to shape the top of the crown over a form and 
adjust it to the side-crown without nicking or slashing. For this 
purpose you will require what is known to 
practical workers as a “dummy” or “ block- 
head,”’ which is of a modified cone shape at 
the top for moulding the circle of the crown 
and the sides, while the lower portion is 
rounded for the shaping of the brim. Many 
of these forms are adjustable so that the crown 
and brim of a hat may be made in any desired 
size. The material of which the hat is to be 
made—cape-net or buckram—is first thor- 
oughly wet, then stretched over the form or 
dummy and pressed and moulded into shape 
with a very hot, heavy iron, which stretches 
or shrinks the material as the shaping re- 
quires, until the crown-circle or brim is without 
any fullness or puckers. When the top-crown 
fits down over the side-crown with perfect 
smoothness it has been pressed and shrunken 
sufficiently and should be allowed to remain on 
the form until thoroughly dry and set inshape. 
These forms are known as pressed frames. 











A Hat Frame Shaped in This Manner gives 
a smooth surface which may be covered with 
the lighter-weight velvets, satin or cloth with- 
out showing the slightest unevenness beneath. 
And not only is this method used in the 
shaping of crowns and brims, but the same 
idea is used in the shaping of velvet and cloth 
for hats, just as tailors shrink the fullness out 
or round the top of a sleeve in a man’s coat. 
The top-crown when thoroughly dry is-adjusted with the raw edge 
over the side-crown and is sewed together with a long backstitch 
about half an inch from the edge, as you will see in illustration No. 6. 
As I told you, this method of shrinking and shaping can only 
be employed, however, by the student taking up this work in a pro- 
fessional way, as the cost of the necessary forms would scarcely repay 
the home worker. It is best for her to resort to nicking, gusseting or 
goring to get the proper shaping of crown and brim. 


The Next Step is the Joining of the Finished Crown to the brim, 
which completes the hat. However, as it would be easier first to face 
the brim with the material so that the raw edges may be slipped 
under the brim, we will leave this part of the work until a later lesson. 
I must tell you that it is quite impossible to give accurate dimensions 
for the circumference of the head-size, for in this hat, you will remem- 
ber, the crown fits down over the brim and is larger than the head- 
size. The size of the crown depends entirely upon what shape is 
becoming to each person, to say nothing of the passing fashions, 
which may be adopted or modified to suit each individual. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


| H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


Macys. 


Among the Niceties of Dress 


Of all the niceties of dress nothing appeals more 
strongly to women of exquisite taste than Silk 
Stockings. Their appreciation of them isa full; 
developed feminine instinct —inherent —doesn 
have to be cultivated; part of temperament 
| The barrier to many women indulging their de 

sire to don Silk Stockings has been ‘‘ price’’- 
too high. We change that by offering 


BLACK SILK 94 Per Pair 
STOCKINGS at Cc Postage 


Sold elsewhere at $1.50 a pair 





iy 4 
Liv ig 







‘J 
No. 861 


. 
94c ks) 4 
Postage 6c. pair f 
They are pure Silk—light weight, reinforced soles and heels 
andtoes. They can be had in either cotton soles or linen lined 
soles. Sizes 8 to 10, black only. Our price 94¢. Sold else- 
where at $1.50 a pair. Such a qualityat such an uncommonly 
low price is one of the most notable achievements of the Macy 
organization, 


OUR CATALOGUE 


From the MACY Catalogue you select the same goods at 
the same prices which critical New York shoppers purchase 
who daily visit MACY’S. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue is just out. Send for it 
$5,000,000 worth of merchandise listed, distributed through 


85 separate departments of 
The Largest Retail Store Under One Roof in America 


MACY’S GUARANTEE 


If any purchase is unsatisfactory, we refund your money 
at once. Macy’s reputation, established by 51 years of 
honest, straightforward business dealing in the heart of New 
York City, stands back of this guarantee. 


—_ Judge us by the values we have 
been giving for fifty-one years 
| Write today for our wonderfully complete 450-page, illus 
trated Fall and Winter Catalogue, with its thousands of articles 


for your personal and household use. We will send it to 
you free, postage prepaid. 





‘ 





Write for our free samples of 
women’s made-to-measure suits 


R. H. MACY & CO. Dept. 314 
Broadway and 6th Ave., 34th to 35th St., N. Y. 














TAILORED 
WAISTS 
There’s smartness and dash 

to a King Tailored Waist. 


They are so perfectly tailored 
that they impart a distinction of style 
and a perfection of fit, found only 
in fine made-to-measure garments. 

King Tailored Waists show defined qual- 
ity in every detail of design —fabric—and 
needlework. There are hundreds of smart 
styles —to meet every taste—to suit every 
occasion. 

Not until you have worn a King Tailored 
Waist can you ever know the smartness 
perfect fit—and comfort that they bestow. 
The next time you buy a waist be sure it’s 
a King Tailored Waist. Your dealer will 
supply you, if you ask him. Look for the 
“King” label. 


























Send Dealer’s name for 


Handsome Book of Fall Styles 


THE KING WAIST COMPANY 
278 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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This Tag 
Certifies that the 
Garment is Lined with 


Suskana Satin 


Luxura Quality 
GUARANTEED 
Should the lining give unsatisfactory wear we 
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N ORDER to finish our model garment (the corset-cover and 
plain gored skirt made in a one-piece or attached garment) we 
must know thoroughly all of the stitches used in making a garment 

by hand. In the first lesson we learned basting, running, gathering, 
packstitching and hemming. Now we will take up the other stitches 
which are used in finishing the garment. 


The Front Edges of the Corset-Cover on which we are working will 
require a plain hem on the left side and a plait on the right side, 
much the same as the plait used in the front of a man’s shirt or 
woman’s plain shirtwaist. The hem should be about one-half inch 
in width, made in the following way: fold the raw 
edge of the material over to the wrong side an eighth 
of an inch in width and crease it, then fold over 
once again on to the wrong side half an inch and 
baste carefully. This will give you a straight, firm 
edge for hemming. 


To Make the Plait on the right side of the front, 
turn an inch of material over on the wrong side of 
the garment. Baste the folded edge and the raw 
edge to hold quite firmly. On the edge where the 
fold is (the side which is now the outside edge of the 
garment) make a row of fine running stitches a 


We are Now Ready to Begin the Gathering. In order to keep 
the gathers straight we will require two rows. The first should be an 
eighth of an inch from the raw edge if you have trimmed your waist 
below the marking of the pins. The second at an eighth of an inch 
above the first as shown in No. 3. The even gathering stitch will 
be best. This, as you learned in the last lesson, is a stitch on the 
upper and lower side of the material of exactly the same length. 
Place the gathers with one row of stitches in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the one beneath—a stitch over a stitch and a space over a 
space. This keeps the material flat and is known as “gauging.” 
Now join the waistband and the corset-cover with the center of the 
back of the waist at the center of the waistband. 
Use even basting stitches and keep the raw edges 
on the wrong side. Always remember that it is of 
the utmost importance to keep the grain of the 
material “‘plumb” and “straight”? when it is to be 
cut straight. 


So Far We Have Been Working on the waist 
or corset-cover portion of our model garment, 
learning by practical work the application of the 
stitches needed in sewing to complete the entire gar- 
ment. It is now time to prepare the skirt, which 
must be as far advanced in its turn as the waist is 


oe lined quarter of an inch from the outer edge. Now fold before the two parts are joined to the waistband. 

conor the material over the raw edge of the inside edge The various sections of this skirt are called gores. 

he Macy of the fold to form the finished edge on the other A gore is a piece of material narrowed toward the 

side of the plait. This is done exactly as if making upper edge; or, the narrowest portion is at the top, 

is a hem, with both turnings even. Make another and the widest at the bottom. Ina plain garment 
goods a 


purchase 


* | 

Poneltt site side of the plait. This will inclose the raw — The Model Garment We are Making and one side is cut bias or “gored.’”? Sometimes 

edges. Now you can turn the material out flat and both are cut bias, but this is more difficult to handle 
rica you will have a finished plait (No. 1) an inch in width, with a row as the edges, being off the straight thread, ravel or stretch in the sew- 
a of running stitches on each side a quarter of an inch from the edge. ing, in woolen materials, although in a garment of this kind care is 
Paice all that is needed to make a good, even seam. Since the word ‘ bias”’ 
ae In Finishing the Neck and Armholes the “ overhanding” stitch is plays a very important part in all branches of dressmaking —for ruffles Vi 

used. The raw edges around the neck and armholes are carefully and trimmings as well as seams—I am going to explain carefully the } 
. have rolled and then completed with a narrow edge of insertion, joined to two different kinds of bias, and give an illustration and example of 
years the rolled edge with the overhand stitch. To roll a raw edge hold the each, which I think will help you. 
ge, illus- wrong side of the material toward you, then, with the thumb and 


of articles 
end it to 


rt. 314 
Ryne Ts 
































row of running stitches a quarter of an inch from the 
edge, or the same distance as the row on the oppo- 


not a 
rolling 
Place the insertion or beading on the 
which will be the right side of the material—with its 
edge parallel with the rolled edge. Insert the needle from the back 
through the lace and material, just at the under side of the rolled 
edge, bringing it out toward you as shown in No. 2. This will come 
very easily if you hold the material properly in the left hand in a 
horizontal line with the edges lying along the first finger. To get the 
best results the roll must be very light and the stitches not too deep 
nor large, but very fine and close together: dexterity in rolling a raw 
edge can only come with practice. To overhand without a raw edge 
is simpler, as the work is held in the same manner and the needle 


forefinger of the left hand, turn the raw edge into a tiny roll 
heavy roll, but just sufficient to inclose all of the raw edge 
the material toward you. 
other side 

















like the model, or underskirt, one side of the gore 
is usually cut on the straight thread of the material 


To Cut a Bias is to Sever Material in a slanting or diagonal line. 
30th warp and woof threads are cut. The two kinds of bias are the 

“‘sarment” bias and the “true” bias. The ‘“‘garment” bias (No. 5), 
which we have in the gores of this skirt, varies in slant with the 
requirements of the garment. A “true” bias (No. 4) never varies. 
It is always the diagonal of the square, and severs equally both warp 
and woof. 

In a wash material such as we are using for the model garment 
you will find it better to make a bias edge and a straight edge meet 
to form a seam. The straight edge supports the bias edge of the 
material, which would otherwise stretch easily. In this skirt pattern 
we have two bias edges in joining the sides to the back gore. These 





























must be carefully handled in sewing so as not to stretch the material. 
put in the material as in overhanaing a rolled edge, the stitches being When basting a seam with an even bias and a straight edge always 
very fine. In this case the edge of the material is usually hemmed, hold the bias edge toward you, as the edge which is held toward you 
but this does not give as light nor is apt to full more or less in the sew- 
as pretty a finish for undergarments. ae ing, and this method will prevent the 
H ' _ an stretching of the bias edge. 
ZT | . Po ~ 5 5 
Now We Will Adjust the various ; : “an a aa 
parts of the garment. This is the very : ' ] >. These Edges are Joined with a 
beginning of the so-called term of ' No. I ; | mee “= seam known as a “flat fell.”’ It is a 
“fitting” —a very much misunder- ' i oi Siren, seam which, like the French seam we 
stood word. You will find that the \ H = learned about, covers all of the raw 
corset-cover is very much larger at the ! edges and is desirable for washable 
waist-line than the band, which, of garments. To make this seam, lay the | 
course, should be of the same size as \ No. 3 \ _ bias edge an eighth of an inch below | \ 
your waist, fitting with slight ease. To a ‘ the straight edge, running with a row | 
| adjust or place the fullness of the ‘Bites ‘ of uneven basting stitches an eighth of | 
waist to the band will be your first ns 7 SS No.4 : an inch below the bias edge as in No. 6. | 
j lesson in what is popularly called fit- he Ne For the first sewing use a running 
' ting. The first step is to make and Vv SJ stitch with an occasional backstitch to 
adjust the waistband. It is simply a i rr hold the thread securely, beginning the aa . ae 
2ED ag Lega made of the same mate- \ sewing at the wide or lower portion of H K Suskana Guarantee I ag 
: rial as the waist and skirt, and when . a __ the gore and sewing “‘up” with the cut . , 
Ss finished should be about an inch and a \ ——, ™ + a of the aeiatal: Otherwise on the garment dale , buy 
Jash —— in width; therefore, it will be \ td you sew against the grain of the mate assures you that the lining 
oe |, | | Hl, which is very ciicult and fray) ill Jase as long as the 
] . 5 ’ 5 | 
lored making the band an inch and a half \ | garment. 
lore in width. Before the waist or corset- S ccistiameancianae he | When the First Seam is completed I} buy Sati 
style cover is attached to the band it must 7 open it by running the finger along the | When you yuy Satin 
only also be adjusted or fitted. To do this aid fs “a back edge. Now turn the wider edge, linings by the yard, you 
site properly the grain of the material \ f / which is the straight one, over the nar- h. & the ‘same assurance if 
1. must be kept true and straight in line we eeeee sees: \ / row or bias edge and baste it carefully Wave cis ist ‘ 
= from the shoulder to the waistband, aan eas \ | No.8 to keep it flat against the material, tak | the word Suskana 1s stamped 
f. vee Just the same as if you were fitting a io oe ing care to have both the right and he selvage 
so a well-made, plain shirtwaist. These \ \ V wrong sides smooth and straight. The on the seivage. 
paver) two points you must keep in mind . ' — raw edge of the straight side should The three Suskana quali- 
4 when fitting any kind of a garment. Diagrams of Stitches and Seams now be turned under and hemmed as , ; ssi tg _ 
ailored shown in No. 7. ties, /.uxura, Glintola, and 
— An Easy Method by Which to Gauge the Correct Line for the In the center of the front breadth of the skirt tear a slit about Wearweadv, are sw eepingly 
esto W. gathers which you will require in joining the waist to the band is to put eight inches deep for the placket. Take a straight strip of the mate ee 45 Adi 
sigh Me the re an cover and to draw it in at the waist-line with a piece of rial, seventeen inches long and about two inches wide. Lay the raw guaranteed to give service. 
‘ ape. Adjust the gathers evenly, spreading the fullness in a straight edge of one side against the raw edge of the slit along the entire 
for the line from the shoulder to the waist line Across the front, for if you | ‘ The Suskana Booklet 


attempt to 
Iront the 
underarm 


place all of the fullness in a tiny space at the center of the 
garment will be drawn awry from the shoulders and the 
portion in turn will be stretched out of place. Keep the 
underarm portion plain and straight, distributing the fullness evenly 
“cross the front and back. After this is finished the next step is to 
place the waistband. Pin this first at the front to get the waist size, 
and then all the way around the corset-cover to mark the line of 


length of the slit, both up and down, on the right side of the garment, 
and baste neatly (No. 8), being careful to hold it easily at the end of 
the slit in rounding the point. Now sew with the stitching stitch o1 
backstitch. Turn the opposite edge of the strip with the raw edges 
turned in just over the seam and finish with the hemming stitch as 
shown in the second view of No. 8. When finished the raw edges 
will be inclosed and the seam will turn back on itself. Hold in place 
on the wrong side by a slanting line of stitching stitches at the 


contains samples of all of the 
Suskana Dress and Lining 
Silks, and suggests an inex- 
pensive silk wardrobe. Sent 


atl on request. 
— When you remove the corset-cover the band wil! be attached. lower end of the placket opening. 
_.. “an now carefully remove the pins from the band to the corre- S h 
ost tne sae € in the corset-cover to mark it for gathering. This In Our Next Lesson We Will Take Up a Few More simple rudi- (sf usque BEDS 
it. I = ee arefully as the fit around the waistband depends on mental points in sewing and cutting, for a thorough knowledge of Silk Mills 
~ grr of all, turn under the ends of the band where it was pinned these is necessary in the beginning of our work before we can take 
Bet the size of the waist. up the more advanced and interesting lessons. 16 W. 18th St., New York 





Suskana silks are also used for men’s and 
Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. boys’ neckwear. Look for the Suskana label. 


Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 









































The PHIPPS TRIO for Fall 


~HESE are the three smartest shapes for Fall 
1909. Each is made of the finest fur felt and 
can be had in a wide range 
of colors. 
The Phipps trade-mark in 
a hat insures quality as well 
as style, satisfaction and 
long-wear. To avoid imita- 
tions, insist on seeing this 
mark in a hat when you 
purchase, 

Phipps hats are on sale at leading Milliners and Depart- 
ment Stores throughout the United States and Canada, and 
at Scott’s, Ltd., No. 1 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, London. 

If you cannot be supplied in your City, we will gladly send 
you the name and address of the nearest Phipps dealer, 





“Cearemen wo 








C. M. PHIPPS, No. 41 West 38th Street 
\ New York City 
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t ornate FORY , 
We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to-day for further details, 


amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., | Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y, 





Tropical Sulting 



































Pequot is the name which insures 
y highest quality that never varies, per- 
fect whiteness before and after laun- ‘\"\ 
# dering, and the Jongest possible serv- \ 
ice. You can buy Pequor in the piece, 
# or in sheets and er already made up. 

To the woman who has always made up her 
own bed linens, P EQUOT Offers a great saving 
of time and trouble at a very slight difference 


| in cost. And, she will feel as proud of them 
as though they were her own handiwork, 





PrEQuor is the ultimate in all 
you prize in bed linens, Our 
Booklet explains why—send for it, 

Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. |i} 


Boston and New York 








ALL OUR PUBLICATIONS ON BEADS 








and Bead Work (including 
Half - Tone Picture Chart of 
pense). Weaving, French 

toon Bead Neck Chains, 
Delay” and “‘ Porget-me- 
; eR not ’’ chains, Venetian and 
Beads, Jet and other 
Jewels for Seana eention with fone les of Beads, sent free for 
astamp. ISAAC D. ALLEN CO., inter St., Boston, Mass. 


























MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will 
be answered on this page. Correspondents 
should use their full names and addresses. Mrs, 
Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if astamped, 
self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 




















Remodeling Last Year’s Empire Skirts 


MABEL M. Yes, it would be well to change 
last year’s plain, raised skirts, as this year the 
majority of skirts are close- fitting at the waist, 
with a suggestion of trimming or with plaits 
arranged in clusters around the bottom. The 
ay raised, semi-fitted skirt you speak of may 
ye fitted in at the waist and over the hips, 
the material above the waist-line being cut 
away, and some trimming in the form of a vest 
or a soft, folded girdle being used to replace 
it. In some cuts of skirts it is possible to let the 
front gore run above the waist-line in panel 
effect, using a girdle only at the sides. In a six- 
yored skirt a new line may be given by placing 
band. trimming down each side of the front 
gore to about half-way between the waist and 
the knees, carrying it across the sides at this 
point, and then up each side of the back gore. 
This gives the Moyen-Age line and quite changes 
the appearance of a last year’s skirt. 


The New Colors 


YounG MATRON. For tailor-made suits all 
shades of blue are worn, as well as black for all 
but young girls. For semi-tailored and more 
dressy clothes the soft shades of wistaria, violet, 
catawba and bronze-green are in good taste, 
while grays in rather light tones will also be used. 
In the semi-tailored suits moiré silk or black 
satin frequently forms the trimming. 


To Make Over Last Year’s Sleeves 


HELEN R. As many of the sleeves have a 
‘*sectional” look a long, tight sleeve can be 
made from odds and ends of the material cut in 
bands and placed on a plain foundation sleeve. 
For instance, if you happen to have a silk waist 
with a short puff sleeve, rip the sleeve apart, 
press it, and cut it into one or two inch bands. 
Then make a long, tight sleeve of figured net 
matching the color of the waist, and place these 
bands at intervals on the sleeve. These bands 
may be all of the same width, or graduating 
to a narrower width toward the wrist. In a 
cloth sleeve which is too short or worn at the 
lower edge, an under cuff of white tucked net 
or batiste may be used. 

A Baby’s Creepers 

YounGc Mortuer. At this season of the year 
creepers act as a protection against cold as well 
as dirt. A pattern (No. 1139) which is simple 
to make comes in one size requiring a yard 
and seven-eighths of 36-inch material without 
nap. Price ten cents. Use an inexpensive 
print or a checked gingham for the creepers, 
finishing them with buttons and buttonholes at 
the bottom. 


Ready-to-Wear Skirts and Tub Waists 


BOARDING-SCHOOL GIRL. Separate skirts of 
excellent cut and of good material can be bought 
in all sizes in the large department stores, and 
would be quite suitable for boarding-school wear. 
They range in price from five to twelve dollars. 
Wash waists of lawn and madras in different 
arrangements of tucks, with attached stocks, 
range from two to four dollars, and as you are 
too busy to make your own waists these would 
prove a sensible choice. 


Useful Dress for an Older Woman 


Mrs. C. T. R. A useful dress on conserva- 
tive and becoming lines is formed by patterns 
Nos. 4690 and 4691. It is made with a fitted 

waist-lining and a pretty surplice arrangement 
of both the front and the back. This design is 
one which may open down the front of the 

waist and the side-front of the skirt. Nowadays 
many good dressmakers join the waist and skirt 
to save the troublesome adjustment of a girdle— 
a wise plan to follow unless you wish to wear the 
skirt with other waists. Patterns (No. 4690) for 
the waist come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap, 
and one yard and a quarter of 36-inch lining. 
Patterns (No. 4691) for the skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires four yards of 36-inch material without 
nap. These patterns are fifteen cents each. 


A New Material for Afternoon Dresses 


C.R.M. Silk cashmere is being very much 
worn by both women and young girls for nice 
dresses. It comes in many beautiful soft shades 
in the light as well as in the dark tones, and is 
especially suitable for reception gowns for 
women, or dancing-school frocks for girls in their 
teens. It comes as low as a dollar and seventy- 
five cents a yard in double-fold widths. 


Using Striped Material to Advantage 


C.R.N. The soft wistaria silk-and-wool you 
mention with the fine stripe could be prettily 
arranged in Pattern No. 4411 by cutting the 
front panel of both the waist and skirt and the 
back panel crosswise of the goods, and the rest 
of the dress lengthwise. A band of braided net 
or braid may be used as a trimming from the 
shoulders to the lower line of the yoke of the 
skirt, across the sides and then up the back 
panel. Make the yoke and undersleeves of écru 
net, finished with a piping formed by the 
stripe of the mz aterial. Patterns (No. 4411)— 
with fitted lining, the dress fastening at the 
left side-back—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards 
and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 
Price fifteen cents. 


PA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 
designs mentioned above can be supplied on 
receipt oj the prices stated, post-jree. The amount 
o} material required for the different sizes ts printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure for watsts, and waist and 
hip measures jor skirts, and age, breast measure 
and length of back for children’s patterns, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, iendgein. 


re meres i -_ 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1909 


MERRIMACK DUCKLING FLEECE 





A Soft esvaved F lannelette 
Incomparable in Novelty and Beauty 


This is the ideal fabric for making negligee and house garments of the better 
class. The wide range of unique patterns and handsome colors, combined with 
the surprisingly low price, enable a woman to enlarge and beautify her indoor 
wardrobe at remarkably small cost. 

Duckling Fleece is beautiful in design, soft in texture, and pleasing to the 
eye. In variety and attractiveness and general ‘‘make up’’ features this cloth 
affords the refinement of luxury,—it cannot be equalled for beauty and wear 
at anything like the price. 

Adapted to the most charming effects in Kimonos, House | 
Gowns, Dressing Sacques, Bath Robes, Night Robes, Blouses, 
Skirts and Children’s Day and Night Garments. 


Duckling Fleece in appearance and color effects resembles a fine grade of 
woolens,—but the price is not over 15 cents a yard, 27 inches wide. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


and book of fashions and practical suggestions. In writing, give your dealer’s 
name so that we may make sure that you are able to get Duckling Fleece. 


MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING CO.,1 Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. 
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HEREVER Dame Fashion asserts her most dis- 
tinctive traitt—in the smart turnouts of the 
metropolis or in the gay Autumn promenades— 
there 1s conspicuous evidence of the ever-increas- 
ing vogue of 











Taffeta 
Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 









| Not only outrival silk—but really 
| surpass silk in those attributes which 
appeal to women  everywhere— 
beauty, rustle, richness and, above 
all, in added durability and economy. 

Obtainable at all better stores 
in the latest colors, stripes, and 
fancy patterns. Many richly em- 
broidered—others plainly wrought. 
Elaborateness of workmanship alone determines price — $2 and upward. 


CAUTION —This is Important 


The wonderful success achieved by Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats has led 
to widespread imitation. Petticoats will undoubtedly be offered to you as ‘‘the 
same as,” ‘‘as good as,’’ ‘“‘better than,’’ or ‘‘identical with’’ Heatherbloom. 
Such claims are fraudulent — beware of them. REFUSE petticoats which do 
not bear this full and complete label : 


Facsimile of label Facsimile of label 





sewn lengthwise in the inside center of the waistband. It is for your protection 
and to enable you to identify the genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat. 


Heatherbloom by the yard, 40 cents—And every yard guaranteed 























The identical material from which Heatherbloom Petticoats are made. 
coats, drop skirts, garment linings, foundations, etc. 
At lining counters. 150 beautiful colors. 36 inches wide. See Heatherbloom in Selvage. 


Unrivaled for petti 


Write for series of souvenir post cards— FREE 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York-Chicago ,,9@%9"fhorics 
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BUY THEM—YOU WILL LIKE THEM 


MUNSING UNION SUITS 


are what you have been looking for in underwear. Somehow they seem 
to please everybody who gives them atrial. Because of their fine quality 
and perfect workmanship and the satisfactory way in which they fit and 
wear they have earned for themselves a permanent place in the economy 
and comfort of several million up-to-date discriminating American families. 
More than 6,000,000 Munsing garments purchased annually. 





An invitation tothe Children who know Miss Lettie Lane to 
meet and get acquainted with her friend Miss Molly Munsing. 











Miss Molly Munsing is a charming little beauty with an individuality all her 
own, different from Miss Lettie Lane, but every bit as attractive and inter- 
esting. Seven exquisite costumes are shown on the beautifully colored 
doll cut out, prepared for the purpose of giving Miss Molly a proper intro- 
duction to the little girls of America. Hats, shoes, stockings, gloves to 
match each costume, also a lovely set of furs. Every little girl who likes 
to play with paper dolls should send for the large, handsomely printed, 
beautifully colored Molly Munsing Doll cut out. 





A Set of Dainty Munsing Dolls’ Undervests for Dolly 











big enough for dolls from fifteen to twenty-five inches tall, knit from mercer- 

ized yarn of finest quality, in two colors, one pink, one blue, included with 

the Molly Munsing Doll cut out and sent with samples of Munsing 
wear fabrics upon receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. 


The Molly Munsing Doll cut out without dolls’ vests sent with 
samples upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
269 LYNDALE AVENUE NORTH 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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